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TIME, THE ATENGEE. 



The enterprise I am about to undertake ia the most difficult 
of any one I have aa yet attempted, and possibly to the 
mete iiovel-rBader may prove the least interesting and at- 
tractive. 

But as IGlton, in the deep aeriousneas of an earnest mind^ 
invoked for aid before he commenced hia divine song — Dot' 
the Muees who preside over the fine arta ; not those powers 
of grace and beauty which fascinate the imagination of 
mankind, but that heavenly influence, whose atiU sm^ 



1 persuades 
That spirit, 



1 and strikes the i 



So I, in my hiunble, bnt I trust as honest purpose, invoke 
the fame high power for assistance in the delineation of a 
yet mora mighty work, than that of reducing the rude 
Toiaea of chaog into harmonv. The work by which the 
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tempers and undisciplined desires is reduced to order; and 
the new man, in his beautiful perfection of moral symmetry, 
issues forth from amid the confused strife of thought and 
passion. Springing into fresh being under the influences of 
the great spiritual power; that "Sun of Righteousness," 
who hath risen upon this earth " with healing on his 
wings." 

A mighty task, indeed. 

Shall my attempt, in all humility, to perform this, be re- 
warded by the affectionate indulgence which I have hitherto 
met with? That sympathy of simple, ingenuous hearts, 
which has cheered me through tasks, executed to the best 
of my feeble powers ; though in a manner so far, far below 
what was required by the adventurous song. 



It is a rather gloomy evening, and the sun has just set in 
that somewhat solemn pomp of purple and gold, when dark, 
heavy, lowering clouds give to the western sky a sublime 
expression of majestic seriousness. Seeming as if the dark 
curtains of the heavens were falling round the departing 
luminary, in order to typify to the imagination that awful 
day when they shall close over his beams for ever. 

It was now twilight, and the majestic trees which hang 
over the beautiful lake in Kensington Gardens, rose darkly 
against the soft sky, in which from time to time, as if sum- 
moned to their watches of the night, one star after another 
began faintly to appear. 

The banks upon the Bides of the water which are so beau- 
tifully shaded by those magnificent trees, were silent and 
deserted. Not a creature was to be seen, where such num- 
bers of gaily-dressed women and lovely children, in all 
their bright fantastic atture, making them to me look like 
troops of Midsummer night fairies, had been lately crowd- 
ing. The brilliant forms and colours which, like those of 
tropical birds, had been glancing up and down among the 
deep green had vanished. 

All was solitary, silent, calm, and shadowy. Majestic, 
almost a^'ful was the dark shadow in its deep repose. 

The hum of the great city, like the noise of some vast 
distant waterfall, was heard, filling the air of the night with 
its sound. Heard at this distance, the confused murmur of 
this immensity of human life and action is very solemn. It 
was only now and then interrupted by the sound of a bird 
moDg the leaves, or of the wind gently swaying the 
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branches ; thus contrasting the soft Yoice of tender but most 
expressive nature with that of the rush and storm of human 
existence not far off. I made use of the word deserted, in 
speaking of the gardens at this moment, but they were not 
altogether deserted. 

Do you see that man? He has been buried in the thickets 
for some hours, as if he shunned the face of every living 
being; but now that everybody is going away he comes 
forth, and walks alone lost in deep thought, by the side of 
the calm glassy lake, into which the stars of evening are 
just beginning to gleam. 

His life had been as one confused, striving, tumultuous, 
hurried, darkened dream of death. It had been a long talc, 
without much connection or definite purpose; with little, 
perhaps no preparation for the momentous termination. 
One day had succeeded to another as one incident succeeds 
to another in an ill-managed tale — directed to no apparent 
purpose, or to no main purposes. Thus had one day fol^ 
towed another in a long history of many years. Not abso- 
lutely purposeless, but unguided by principle, and without 
unity of aim or action. But the force of circumstances had 
at length pushed it to a crisis — ^there had been a great 
catastrophe, and*it was just past. 

Not a mere catastrophe as regarded his outer circum- 
stances ; such a vicissitude in the vulgar exterior of life, and 
of which this man had had his fvll share ; but that catastro- 
phe, ihat crisis iu the inner man, which is indeed the most 
solemn of things. When, as by the call of the last trumpet 
the dead are awakened — ^the slumbering being within — ^the 
immortal soul which dwells beneath this outward crust, not 
only of flesh and sinews and .muscles, but of appetites, de- 
sires, ambitions, and passions — is suddenly awakened. 
Starts as from a death- trance ; gazes astonished and ap- 
palled at this summons to account, and, as if before the last 
judgment-seat, takes a terrified glance at its true condition. 

Yes, awakens from the seeming, unsubstantial, futile 
shadows which had surrounded it, to truth, reason, reality 
— to the perception of that truth, that substantial reality, 
wliich lies imder these fleeting things. 

He had been aroused — dead as he had seemed to be — 
dead, as to all appearance he utterly was — ^lost and buried 
under the secular, every-day, material habits of material life 
— ^he had been awakened — suddenly, violently — providen- 
tially, to the perception of a new life, a better life — to the 
^ jpM new birth of another, and a far superior man. 
^'^ And how had this been done? . 
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Had he met with some grievous misfortmie? Had he 
been ruined, and seen the edifice of his fortunes borne away 
by the hurricane; and reduced to dust like some frail 
building before a mighty storm? Had he been crossed in 
his dearest expectations? Had death been at his fireside? 

"No, it was none of these. 

He had, it is true, experienced the extremities of fortune 
during his life — ^he had known that fearful thing ruin. But 
it was not things of such a nature which ht^ possessed 
power to shake his inner man. For he was of a firm un- 
daunted spirit; and though he was proud and ambitious, and 
imderstood well and loved well the mighty power of gold ; 
he had never suffered the stern philosophy of his soul to be 
the slave of it. 

Had he lost those he loved? — Had his heart been rent 
asunder? Every trembling fibre wrenched in two by the 
severance of those afi^ections which had entwined themselves 
round the source of his being? Was he now experiencing 
those fond yearnings of the heart after the lost, those vain 
longings whicl\ nothing left in this world shall satisfy more? 

No. 

He loved no one enough, to be thus within the power of 
the mighty hand of Death. The grim monster might gather 
in all the best treasures of the earth into his graves ; thi^ 
man would have been little the poorer. Earth held no such 
precious treasures for him. 

Had he been surprised into committiug some heinous 
crime? Had a long course of indifference to the higher 
principles of action; a course of selfish indulgence, and 
negligent want of self- discipline, terminated in the hour of 
sudden temptation in some hideous deed — a deed at which 
his own nature revolted? Such things have been. And 
the very enormity of the tremendous crime into which, 
imder the influence of sudden temptation, a man has been 
precipitated, has in some cases, by the all-gracious provi- 
sions for the repentant sinner, proved the very means of 
rescuing the victim* in the eleventh hour. Awakening a 
mighty, overwhelming sense of remorse. And thus, through 
the horrors of that most awful of the dread powers of retri- 
bution — real remorse — as through the purifying flames of a 
heart- searching fire, has restored the polluted victim to a 
purer being. 

"No such thing had taken place here. 

He had committed no hemous crime ; no action at which 
the man, when the passion of the moment was over, recoils. 
He was not one likely, perhaps, to be thus suzprised and 
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OTcrcome by sudden temptation. He was of too firm, too 
determined a character to be mastered by the sudden power 
of evil, any more than by any other power. It is weakness 
which yields to temptation ; it is weakness that lies pecu- 
liarly exposed to temptation. 

This man was neither wont to entertain evil thoughts, nor 
wont to yield to evil influences. There are few crimes 
which are not follies, and he was proof against folly. 

What was it, then, which had shaken this stern, self- 
concentrated being — ^this man proof against folly or wicked- 
ness, against delusive imaginations or fascinating passions? 
What was it that had shaken him to the very centre? 

He had just escaped from most imminent danger. 

Ay, but he had done that before. He had passed through 
the perils of a tremendous shipwreck, and he had been 
saved. Yet there even, 

■ "When the ship hung far aloft, 
Iligh on the broken wave. 

— even in that tremendous moment he had not been so 
strongly moved as he was now. His heart had not been 
invincibly turned towards that Being who 

Was not slow to hoar. 
Nor impotent to save. 

No, and when hie found himself safe and sound, alive and 
upon dry land, not even then had his own great deliverance, 
where nearly twice five hundred men went down, awakened 
in him any new sense, or turned his thoughts in gratitude 
to that Power, that Providence which had saved him. 
- When he emerged from the briny deep which had swal- 
lowed up his fellows, he just took up life again with the 
same spirit, and in the same indifierence to all beyond it 
which had distinguished him before. His eyes were still 
bent, like those of Mammon, upon the golden floor of this 
great creation; his attention was still rlvtt^d upon the things 
of this world. His thoughts were never once cast upwards ; 
never once lifted towards the blue serene of the heavenly 
vault, which might have prefigured to him another and 
better existence. 

What, then, was this awful peril — more awful than the 
raping of the waters round the struggling ship? What was 
this dreadful danger — more dreadful than death, more bitter 
than the grave? What was it that this man had escaped? 

What was this danger? — the intense seuae oi la'^ ^^^^* 
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ranee from which shook his inmost soul — overwhelming, as 



with a mighty tide, every foregone system of thought 
submerging, as by one vast wave, every former habit of 
mind — ^invading that inner citadel of his heart — breaking 
into strongholds — and rendering his once steadfast soul, one 
chaos of confused and tempestuous thought and feeling. 
Horror, as he thought of the dangers escaped. Remorse at 
the recollections of sufferings he had occasioned ; and gra- 
titude, a sense of overwhelming gratitude for the agonies he 
had been spared. Gratitude — ^A sentiment, perhaps, never 
comprehended before ; and now directed he scarcely knew 
to whom. 

Terrific storm — Dark raging of the waters in the pitchy 
night. 

But what danger liad he escaped ? 

What was this peril? this agony from which he had been 
spared? 

That of being the cause of the death of an innocent 
man. 

He had not sought that man's life by criminal means ; he 
had done nothing in act which the most virtuous of human 
beings might not have thought himself not only justified 
in doing, but called upon to do. . . . 

" What, then, was it that smote him in so cruel a man- 
ner, when he reflected upon the narrow chance by which 
he had escaped?" 

Any man would have been horror-struck at the idea of 
occasioning the death of another imder a mistaken impres- 
sion. The man who shoots an innocent person, whom he 
takes in the night for a robber, suffers much ; the man who 
has been the cause of bringing as a criminal to trial and to 
death, one who afterwards proves guiltless, must have 
moments of indescribable distress and regret; but at the 
bar of conscience he stands acquitted, and the death-agony 
of the soul he is spared. 

And yet that was all as far as mere outward appearances 
go, which had actually been done. This man had firmly 
believed a person to be guilty, and he had pursued him as 
guilty — that was all. 

Then, why did his conscience clamour so importunately 
and cruelly? 

This was the reason: — 

Because that power — that representative, ever living, 
ever preseut within us, of an ever living, ever present per- 
sonal God without us — a God who takes account and 
reckons with his creatvures, not only for actieoB, but for wiU 
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— ^because this truth-speaking conscience told him that this 
act of his — this bringing of a criminal to punishment — ^had 
not been done from a sense of justice. Not painfully, re- 
luctantly, as a duty, a debt due to what was right; but in 
the secret exultation of vindictive joy. — Told him, that 
when he had refused to accept the restitution offered, and 
persisted in pursuing a criminal to his doom, he had done 
it, not under a persuasion of what obedience to the laws of 
his country required — for he knew well that such a con- 
sideration would have weighed with him not one jot — ^but 
with the malignity of bitter, unsparing, unpitying revenge. 
— ^That the arm of the criminal law had not been raised,- as 
it ought alone to be raised, from a regard to the preser- 
vation of society at large; but as a tremendous engine, 
which accident had put into his hands, for gratifying a 
harsh, impitying temper; satisfying the sense he enter- 
tained of heavy personal injury, and avenging a secret, 
private quarrel. 

And in the pursuit of this bad object, he had been at the 
very point of sacrificing an innocent, an admirable, a most 
meritorious man. 

« He had rushed blindly on, as it were, in the dark, in pur- 
suit of vengeance ; and he had been about to plunge his 
poniard into an innocent heart — ^into the heart of one of the 
best of human beings. 

The horror with which, in the court of justice, Mr. 
Craiglethorpe had started up to proclaim the conviction 
which then first flashed upon his mind, that Henry Wil- 
mington was innocent — the agony with which he had rushed 
away, that he might not hear of the fatal award — the tears 
of blood which seemed to stream from his soul, at sight of 
those two young women; the one in all the majestic calm- 
ness of her despair; the other lying lifeless in the arms 
of her friend — the murmur that haS buzzed in his ears, 
"His young wife and sister" — Oh! these had been tortur- 
ing, indeed! 

The succeeding week had passed like a confused, horrible 
dream — he recollected nothing of it distinctly. 

It had been spent in runnmg about from one place to 
another, from one person to another ; in agonizing efforts 
to save that which, through him, was about to perish — to 
aVert the doom he had himself called down. 

Accident, providential accident, as we call it — but we all 
know what we mean when we call it so — ^had saved the 
viotim. He had not even the consolation of knowitv^ l\i^\. 
'^oiB had been the result of his own exeitions ox \^^ oi^ni 
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skill. It had been done for him, entirely done for him, by 
a power over which he had not the slightegt control. 

He had escaped, as the man, in the often-repeated story 
escaped, who walked over the precipice in the night. He 
had been saved by no effort of his own ; and he was ready 
to die with the apprehension of the peril he had so narrowly 
avoided. 

The man now before us was, in spite of the utter vulgarity 
of his actual life, one of very strong feelings — not lively, 
not easily called forth, but when called forth, acute in the 
extreme. He had the stuff in him of which better men are 
made. He had great sensibility, and wherever we meet 
with sensibility, we need never despair. We ought to 
value it in the child, to respect it in the man. to forgive its 
many aberrations, in favour of its intrinsic and indestructible 
value. Let us moderate, restrain, direct ; but beware how 
we attempt to stifle it I 

This man before us felt what had passed, in a manner 
many men would not have been capable of. ibfumbers of 
human beings go through fearful passages of life, who want 
the stuff to take strong impressions from what they ex- 
perience. They come out from such trials much the same 
as they went in. This one's nature was of a sort to take 
strong and lasting impressions — not ductile, like wax, not 
easily moulded was he; but, though of a hard, he was 
made of a malleable metal. He could be moulded by the 
force of a great circumstance, he could be softened in the 
fUrnace of a searching fire; and when once softened, and 
once moulded, the generous material retained the form it 
had taken. 



This is the evening of the day upon which Henry Wil- 
mington's pardon was signed. 

As soon as it was done, the tension of feeling and thought, 
which had sustained Craiglethorpe through the agonizing 
exertions and agitating anxieties of the last ten days, gave 
way. The whole strong system suddenly relaxed, and the 
man became weak and powerless as a child. 

I have heard, and I believe it, that the first thing he did 
was to rush home to his lodging (since the change in his 
circumstances no longer in that gloomy lane, but in a light- 
some, fashionable street) to fling himself upon his bed and 
burst into tears. 

He lay weeping there some time. His tewi flowed like 
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the stream of some river which has heen pent np for 
centuries, when the dam has given way. They rolled forth 
like cataracts — ^A sense of unutterable relief — of gratitude, 
which had no power of expression — no object to which to 
direct itself, overwhelmed him. His tears were the 
outburst of the overloaded, pent up heart, now suddenly 
set free. 

When this paroxysm was over, half ashamed and wonder- 
ing at himself, he rose from his bed and wiped his eyes. 
He had never had occasion before to wipe his eyes since he 
was a schoolboy, I believe. He looked round the gay, 
lightsome room in which he was. You cannot think how 
painfully the cheerful air of all that surrounded him — the 
gaudy chintz of the bed — the French paper covered with 
^stoons of flowers and dancing cupids — how the cheerful 
rattle of the street at high noon, or rather high afternoon 
— ^affected him. To one emerging from the darkness of the 
shadow of death, such things are insupportable. These in 
the anguish and hurry of the past ten days — these, like 
other external things, had never struck him ; never reached 
his senses — but now they did ; and with a contrast to the 
state of his feelings, perfectly intolerable. 

Had he been in bis little, grim lodging in the city; the 
abode of the proud, wronged, impoverished Craiglethorpe, 
he would have been in his element. Its gloomy twilight at 
mid-day, its dreary silence at high noon, would have been 
congenial. He would have sat there moodily brooding 
over what had happened — perhaps, never have left the 
room for days. As it was, he could not, and he would not 
stay where he was. He rose hastily, pulled his hat over 
his eyes, went stealthily in a sort of blind way down stairs, 
out at the door, entered a cab, and told the man to drive to 
the farther end of Kensington Gardens. 

Arrived there he got out, paid the man, entered the 
back part of the gardens, plunged into the thickets, at that 
time — I don't know how it is now — ^rarely visited by human 
foot; and here he wandered about all day. Sometimes he 
sat down seeming to muse, though, in fact, he rather felt 
than thought — sometimes he got up, and walked to and fro 
in great agitation. 

Into the sacred solitude of a stern and proud heart, now 
in the agony of what I may caiKits moral regeneration, I 
scarcely like to intrude — ^I do not like to exhibit the man 
you have respected ift spite of his faults, because of his firm 
uncompromismg nattfre — ^in the weakness of those death- 
throes of the soul. — ^I shall not do it — I shall go oii \.o \\i^ 
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evening of that day, when thia mighty storm having, anb* 
sided, he came down in the solitude of the hour, to walk 
by the side of those quiet waters, which responded to tiie 
cahn which had at last visited his soul. The sun was 
sinking in his solemn grandeur, and twilight was softly 
stealing over the grass and trees, whilst the eyes of heaven 
were kindling, one by one, over his head. The anguish 
. and the agony; and the desperate apprehension of what 
might have been, and of what he had escaped, had gradu- 
ally yielded to other thoughts. • 

First came the reflection that those two women assuredly 
lived; had survived the terror and the joy. Then that 
Henry was actually saved, and that even his reputation had 
escaped uninjured from what had happened. This brought 
a soothing comfort to his heart, and gradually tranquillized 
the vehemence of his emotions. 

As his passion subsided reflection took its place ; and, it 
was in deep reflection that he paced up and down by the 
lake, now gazing upon its quiet depths, now looking up 
into the expansive, measureless sky. Yes, he looked up- 
wards at last. 

The man, who had escaped from the depths of the ocean; 
had battled with the raging waves ; had wandered through 
the pathless wilds of Africa; had returned a beggar into 
human society; had found his abundant wealth restored, 
and yet had never once looked up, looked up now; and 
seemed endeavouring to penetrate the mysterious depths 
above him, and to inquire out the problem of being. 

What was he? Whence came he — whither was he 
bound? 

He was not a mere animal produce of teeming nature, 
formed by her creative energies out of dust, and to return 
to dust again. Not a mere fact — a phenomenon — to appear 
for a moment and to vanish for ever. No; the agonies of 
his soul had taught him another tale. 

What was it? — Why was it? — That he who had so calmly 
contemplated the judicial death of a fellow-creature whom 
he thought to be guilty, had been struck with sncli agoniz- 
ing horror of the deed, when he believed him to be 
innocent. 

And from whence this cruel sense of remorse, at the idea 
that he had, in order to gratify a mere selfish passion of 
personal revenge, pursued a fellow-being, and his fellow- 
man, to destruction? 

iDnocence and guilt were then very different things. To 
ife sure they were. Eut purity or impuiVty oi mVe^xv^xaft- 
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tive, even when the very act was the same, were infinitely 
different things also. — Whence this? 

There was the whole theory of the moral law contained 
in the question. — ^And whence this moral law? How came 
the sense of it to spring up suddenly, as it were, to life, 
within his hreast, and thus arraign him before an awful 
tribunal — a tribunal from which he could not escape — one 
unseen by every eye, and created in his heart. 

ffis heart — so to seek in all these things — his heart where 
such feelings had never been cultivated? — And why thus 
approve itself at once to his reason, where such things had 
never been presented before? 

He had thought little, one might almost say never, about 
right and wrong, or these sanctions and demands. He had 
gone along his way through hfe, guided so far by a sort of 
blind instinct, that he had avoided any gross ill-conduct. 
A kind of natural dislike to oppression, cruelty, or licen- 
tiousness, had prevented him from being guilty of acts ot 
this nature, but he had never asked himself, why? 

He had never inquired why one thing ought to be done, 
and another left undone. And though at times he might 
have been led to l^ome meritorious action, by passing senti- 
ments of justice or compassion, I question whether, in the 
whole course of his existence, since he had grown to man^s 
estate, he had ever done a thing simply because it was right. 
He had no principle of the sort within him. He never 
thought about what was right. "What was agreeable, pro- 
fitable, advisable, judicious, rational, if you will, nothing 
more. 

He walked up and down, pondering deeply upon these 
things. Now his head bent upon his breast — nqw his eye 
lifted up to the world above, which was by this time glit- 
tering with midnight stars; and in the breathless stillness 
of that beautiful night, the roll of the distant city, giving 
forth a soothing harmony, and the only one. A sense of 
the infinite, like some fine influence from above, began to 
steal, for the first time, over this man's soul. A dread — a 
holy dread — a sense of fearful awe began to creep over 
him. 

He had never feared anything in his life. His was no 
coward soul — he had shown how he could stand the vicissi- 
tudes of existence — ^he had never blenched before the face 
of mortal man. So it was not the timorous trembling of 
the weak; it was the awe-struck terror of the strong, which 
beffan to invade his spirit. Powerful himself, he was ca- 
pable of 8 juster appreciation of the resistless po^^x '^jVim^ 
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he first began to apprehend. Nature was full of it. On 
every side, this all-pervading, this invincible power beset 
him. Gazing at the vaulted sky, he dived into its awful 
immensity, its vast extent, hemming in and overhanging, as 
it were, all inferior nature. ^Turning his eyes upon the firm 
earth which resisted his feet, he felt the stability of that 
rock on which this earthly creation was founded. Whilst 
in the dreadful experience of the last ten hours, he read, 
that the God of this infinity was a living, a personal, and a 
moral God; visiting with power not to be resisted, the secret 
sins ,of men ; capable of and resolute in inflicting punish- 
ment; and swift to avenge wrong. 

And he was filled with dread — fearful dread — tremendous 
dread.— Not so much from the terror of what was personal 
to himself, as from that sense of awe with which we regard 
the sublime, the mighty, the irresistible. 



Meditating upon such themes, he walked up and down 
under the trees for some time. 

The twilight fell, darker and darker grew the night. 
More stilly the silence round, and more hushed the distant 
roar of London. 

At last, behind the heavy mass of trees now cast into 
deep shadow, a faint gleam as of the dawn appeared, and 
slowly in all her beauty the moon rose by degrees, and by 
degrees shed a lustrous gleam upon the tree-tops ; and then 
in all her calm glory she began her walk amid the stars, 
shedding that sublime and tender light which human heart 
cannot resist. 

And that it is which makes us all, poets, poetasters, 
novelists and tale-tellers, love to speak of the moon. Never 
weary of speaking of her. She cannot be vulgarized ; she 
cannot be rendered common ; she is too pure, too radiant, 
too divinely bright and lovely. 

And yet Craiglethorpe, now in his sixty-fifth year, seemed 
to gaze upon her for the first time. 

He had seen her and had made use of her light. She 
had once or twice prevented his falling into a ditch per- 
chance ; and had served to mark the day for a party in the 
country, that she might light the jolly revellers home. 

This 16 all she had done for him till now. 

But this evening electrified, called to life, awakened to a 
new perception, he looked upon the pure silvery globe rest- 
ipg there in the blue, measureless depths of the sky, and 
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he felt what he had never felt before — How sublime ! how 
fair ! how heavenly was all this ! And what a hymn the host 
of heaven were singing, round this their apparent queen, 
would man but listen! 

The calm influence seemed to breathe upon his agitated 
spirits, and to awaken the new train of thought into which 
he now fell. 

He began to think how extraordinarily beautiful these 
things are, and to marvel at his own insensibiUty; that he 
could have lived all this time, and never have once per- 
ceived this beauty. What a poor, grovelling animal he 
had been! 

This gentle majesty of beauty — ^had he never once felt 
its influence or its power? 

Was he a perishing, insensible beast; or had he been 
created a man, capable of perceiving the excellence of all 
this divine order and loveliness, though powerless to pro- 
duce it? 

Was it possible? Could it be true? 

That men went on from day to day, from night to night, 
bargaining and drudging, and amassing, and spendmg in 
revelry and jollity, in mere meat, and drink, and sleep, the 
whole remainder of their time? 

That he could have lived day after day, and night after 
night, for sixty-five years, and never once have understood 
the majesty and beauty that surrounded him? 

Again he paused in thought and cast a look backwards 
upon his life. - 

Then he gazed at the stars again. 

What wondrous beauty! — what a. divine tranquillity I 
What a spirit of beneficence and goodness seemed to per- 
vade the scene ! 

And had he ever felt this? Had it ever touched hia 
heart? 

Never. 

He had been a mere brutish stock or stone ! Brutish — 
that was the word that seemed to fix itself as the best to 
express his sense of his own condition. 

The chain of association proceeded from link to link. 
From the state of feeling he came to the state of action ; and 
at last, to the question of questions — The appalling, soul- 
searching question — ^what, during the life of sixty-five years 
— what had he done? 

The Bein^ who made him was beneficent, wise, and his 
gloiy and his mercy, and his adorable goodness, were mani- 
fest in all his works; and above idl, were lo>)^ ^^^q^^'l^^ 

B 
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in the mighty order, the grand sequence, with which in the 
natural world causes and effects follow each other in ma- 
jestic succession. 

He himself was a part, and though a small part, in one 
sense, it is true, but a minute atom among the infinite exis- 
tences; yet in another sense, how grand! how godlike! how 
mfinite in perception and thought! A being of mighty 
power for good or for evil! And what had he done? 

Ay, that was the question of questions — what had he 
done? 

Little enoupfh. 

When he began the retrospect of the past, and really in- 
quired what he had done — what he had actually effected 
with the powers given to him; powers the magnitude of 
which he could not disguise to himself, he shrank, humbled 
and disgusted, at the exiguity^of the account. 

That, in his present mood, the infinite insignificance of 
even the most important objects he had pursued should 
strike him forcibly, nobody who has passed through mo- 
ments like these will feel surprised. 

What had he done? To what aims had his endeavours 
been directed? 

Wealth and power shrink into lio thing compared to the 
grand objects of the moral world. The most unbounded 
wealth — the power of a Napoleon or a Caesar — at moments 
such as these — what mere baubles for children they appear 
to the possessors 1 

This man's aims had not even been so elevated as those. 
The acquisition and the enjoyment of personal wealth — that 
had been all. 

Had his wealth, when acquired, been directed to any 
noble or useful purpose? Had he, in the pursuit of it, ever 
proposed to*himself a single useful or noble purpose? 

Never. 

To be rich and to enjoy good dinners with a few cronies 
— that had been the extent of his ambition, the sum total of 
his aims. 

Miserable, miserable account! 

The deficiency was like a dark gulf of emptiness yawn- 
ing before him — ^but there was more behind. 

Ilad he not abused the power his wealth had given him? 

To say nothing of late events, at the recollection of which 
his soul shuddered, had he never been tyrannous, oppres- 
sive, and cruel? Had he never abused the power wealth 
bestows to exact from others what no man had a right to 

"Mt firom others — ^namely, the base subservience of self- 
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interest ; the timid flattery of fear ; the surrender of truth 
and manliness, before the shrine of his presumption and his 
pride? 

His conscience gave a more satisfactory answer to that 
question than many consciences, I fear, could have done. 
He had not abused the power of wealth much in this way. 
A few sycophants at some of his fine dinners there might 
have been — but that was all ; and these he had not called 
into existence by his demands upon flattery — they were 
reptiles by nature — to crawl was their element. He had 
not crushed the noble dignity of truth and self-assertion 
under fears for the ultimate interests of others but too dear, 
which compel so many lofty hearts to a subservience de- 
tested, whilst practised. 

Such things are usually done among relations — and he 
had no relations and no intimate connections. Selwyn he 
had only known as a child, and Selwyn had been indepen- 
dent of him. 'He had no intimate connections. 

What, none? 

Was he quite sure of that? 

And then arose, like a pale spectre, a long-forgotten 
story — a story of many, many years gone by — a story he 
had sworn to forget, to banish from his memory as if it had 
never been: A dismal tale bearing upon that very crimi- 
nality of disposition — that stern, hard, implacability of 
temper — ^which but a few days ago had nigh plunged him 
into such unutterable remorse and wretchedness. And 
never once through his long life — never until now had this 
other instance of it awakened the sense either of pity or 
remorse — So utterly hard — iron hard — millstone hard — had 
he become. 

Now and then, maybe — the thought might have intruded 
— but it had been driven away resolutely. He had not in 
this instance been aroused by some one terrible catastrophe 
— such as the one which had just passed — he had not been 
thus startled violently from his course — and therefore he 
had gone on — imrelenting. Indifierent to the fate of her — 
of him — careless of what they might have sufiered, or of 
what might have become of them. They had injured him 
— ^wounded him in the most sensible point — ^his pride — and 
he had vowed never to forget or forgive the offence. He 
had kept his word. What had become of them? Whether 
they had perished in their destitution, or whether they still 
lived miserably, he knew not — and till this very moment 
had cared not. 

But now I ... It happens to many la^Ti^WiO^^'^^ — ^^^el 
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action which they have looked upon carelessly — ^guilty feel- 
ings of which they have scarcely taken account, suddenly 
present themselves, clothed in their true colours — in those 
vivid, faithful colours, which some time or other they must 
wear. And they are astonished at their guilt, and amazed 
at their moral wretchedness, and they cry out, " Lord, be 
merciful to us, or we perish!" 



What groan was that? 

A picture rose to Mr. Craiglethorpe's recollection this 
night — recollection vivid, as if the events to which it re- 
lated had Oicurred but yesterday. Time, it appeared, might 
have thrown his dust over and obscured it — but not a line 
of the tale had been obliterated. 

And could he? Was it possible? — Could he have gone 
on eating and drinking and enjoying himself — amassing 
sums upon sums of useless gold — ^and never have had the 
heart — the xommon kindness — the poor generosity to in- 
quire what had become of her? 

What had become of ker? 

It was too late to ask now. — Every trace of her was lost. 
The happiness of reparation was not allowed to him in this 
instance. He had been cruel, implacable, and unforgiving; 
in the bitterness of his soul, he had wished her to be 
wretched — hoped she would be wretched — known she was 
so — and taken satisfaction in it. 

With that satisfaction he might remain contented. It was 
the only one this subject could afford him. So many years 
had passed over his head, that all trace of her was lost. — He 
should never know, unless upon that awful day when all 
secrets shall be revealed — and then perhaps he might — the 
extremity of the evils to which he had consigned one so 
guileless and so young. 

With an internal shudder he turned his eyes from that 
picture and reverted to the Wilmingtons: — ^To Caroline 
Wilmington. 

Of all the group, it was she — Caroline Wilmington — that 
had made the strongest impression upon his mind. That 
calm, majestic look of ineffaceable despair — those eyes I in 
their awful sorrow — that expression of melancholy resigna- 
tion — of pity, such as might belong to one of those angels 
" which excel in strength" — ^had raised a strange emotion. 

Strong himself— this strength in snff^ring, perhaps, it 
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was, that excited such a deep feelin? of sympathy and ad- 
miration. He trembled when he thought of Henry Wil- 
mington standing there, as lie had seen him, at the judg- 
ment-seat; collected, firm, yet pale as death, and deep 
melancholy darkening his brow; standing there, refusing to 
plead — the victim in his father's place ! Even he could 
have wept again as he thought of Flavia — that sweet young 
creature — expiring of grief and horror on that sister's arm ; 
but his thoughts ever returned to that sister herself, that 
noble, noble creature, and with a strange, wild feeling, that 
he neither could nor endeavoured to understand. The sense 
of his own utter un worthiness seemed to incr^ease as this 
fine image rose before him. He longed, yet he was not 
worthy to touch the hem of her garment — he longed, inex- 
pressibly, once to speak to her — to hear her v<jfte — to tell 
her 

What would he tell her? 

He had nothing to tell. He could only have told her 
what a heaven's angel he esteemed her to be, and what a 
poor, miserable caitiff he thought himself— was that worth 
while ? 

Or would she stoop from her moral majesty and deign to 
cast a glance at him? 

To such self-abasement was this dry, caustic, stern, im- 
placable Mr. Craiglethorpe brought. 



Admiration, such as Mr. Craiglethorpe might have felt, 
may, in my opinion, be forgiven, to an ^ge advanced as his, 
by the saucy spirits, entering, flushed with hope and joy, 
upon the scene of life. It may be forgiven, if one, till then 
ignorant of domestic happiness, before life closes, had longed 
to put to his own lips life's sweetest cup ; and with a pure, 
devoted admiration for excellence, have desired to call that 
excellence his own. To bring it to his fireside, to live with 
it, to belong to it, and under its benign influences, aspire to 
the tender, generous fervour of family affection. 

How deeply did his heart now begin to yearn after a 
reconciliation with the Wilmingtons ! And more especially 
after Caroline. He now recollected what she had been as a 
child — a fine, sensible child. He felt she was the same being 
now that he had liked then, and he longed to find a friend 
in her — to go to her and speak to her, and open his heaitt^ 
her, and to tell her how bitterly he Tegielle^ -siiY^^X. \i^ "W^ 
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done — ^and what a poor, miserable worm he thought him- 
self. He wanted her to set her -foot upon his neck ; but 
that whilst he cast up an imploring eye at her, he might 
read a divine compassion in hers. 

He had seen a picture of the woman crowned with the 
seven stars, setting her foot upon the head of the serpent. 
The sweet enthusiast, intent upon heavenly things, pressing 
forward to heavenly things, trampling upon the Evil One, 
in the midst of her noble purity. This image rose amid 
others in the confusion of his thoughts. 

How came ^is picture, once seen, long forgotten, to come 
to his recollection now? 



I fear you will be wearied with this long account of what 
passed in the heart of an ugly old man, walking up and 
down in Kensington Gardens, between twelve and one 
o'clock at night; but I will have done, and tell you what he 
did after he was tired of walking about in this manner. 

He wanted to go home. 

He wanted to go home and go to bed. He was at last 
excessively fatigued with this agitation of thought, and this 
tumult of contending ideas, and he had been very much 
tired with all the agonizing efforts of the preceding days. 
Hacknied as he was in the ways of life, he still felt things 
with all the intensity of youth ; but no one will wonder that 
he could not bear the excitement of a continued state of 
violent agitation without being more exhausted than some 
years earlier he would have been. 

Therefore, he wanted to go home. 

Home ! He had no home. 

Home is a place which we are used to ; full of associa- 
tions and tender reminiscences — here and there and every- 
where. In this corner and in that, upon that chair, near 
that bookshelf, in that closet, in that drawer. These" are 
the household gods. We do not make odd little figures of 
them, and stick them about our hearths, these household gods 
of ours, as the ancients did, but they are there all the same, 
and receive the same deep worship as of old. Some people 
make idols of them. To make idols is ever wrong. But 
some would almost rather die than forsake them. Some 
can take them cheerfully up, and carry them about from 
place to place. Others think them profaned if they are 
■^oved. Craiglethorpe was troubled with none of these 
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notions — ^he had no household gods. He never had pos- 
sessed any — ^he had been a liver at furnished lodgings and 
hotels, and hired temporary houses. There are no house- 
hold gods in such places. He had never wished for or 
missed them, any more than he had wished for or regretted 
the absence of the other celestial influences. Now, he 
longed for a hearth, and to put himself under its protection. 

Oh I how he longed to go home and to be quiet ! Oh ! 
how he longed for something to love ! Some place, even 
though it were not his — some place where he could take 
shelter and find comfort. He wanted it so much, he so 
wanted rest for his spirit. He had been like the restless 
demon of Scripture, wandering in desert places — ^he longed 
to return to his own home, and to find it swept and gar- 
nished. 

There was no such place for him. 

I told you how discordant to the tone of his present feel- 
ings were his suite of fine apartments in Albemarle Street. 
All done up in the most approved taste; with plenty of 
gilding, plenty of shining mirrors, crimson velvet sofas and 
painted walls, with Cupids swinging in. festoons of flowers. 
The mirrors reflected his own now disgustful figure; the 
gold was odious to his sight ; the gaudy colours, the luxu- 
rious appointments were an abomination. He sickened at 
the idea of returning to the place — there was no privacy, no 
home for him there. The only place which presented itself 
as the least suited to his restless fancy, was the miserable 
little den in that obscure place called Pudding Lane, if I 
recollect right, where his hours of sullen solitude had been 
passed. Those days when he was degraded by poverty in 
the eyes of the world, but innocent of the great offence. 
Looked down upon by others it might be, but loftier in his 
own eyes than in the days of his greatest prosperity. 

That place did feel something like home. Its very low- 
liness and obscurity had a something sacred about it; 
household gods of a certain description had taken up their 
dwelling there. It was peopled with the recollection of the 
unbending fortitude with which he had met the thoughts 
qf the unworthy treatment he had received from others-— 
of the stern pride with which he had cast every old habit 
and association away. 

Wrong or right, that period of bis life was not recollected 
vnthout a secret satisfaction. There he had been the wronged 
but uncomplaining sufferer — in Albemarle Street, the tri- 
umphant and implacable avenger. He set out to go there 
— ^I was going to say he resolved to go there, but I b^\\^^^ 
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he went as one may conceive an animal goes to a place 
where he wants to be — without reflection, but by a sort of 
vague instinct. 

It was between two and three in the morning as he en- 
tered Piccadilly. The season was at its height, and late as 
was the hour, gay, glittering equipages were flashing about 
on every side. Windows were still blazing with lights at 
houses where balls were being given ; and through the 
sashes thrown up, for the night had been very warm, the 
sound of the bands, and of that noisy, animating thing, the 
comet-d-piston, sending forth the galop, was heard; and 
the feet of the dancers, and even the laughter, and the 
pleasant, chatting voices struck upon the ear of the solitary 
man as he walked slowly along the flagstones beneath. 

Now and then he would look up in a strange melancholy 
way at the glare as he passed it. What a vain magic lan- 
tern of meaningless forms and colours' does what is called 
the great world seem to one absorbed in a higher! — ab- 
sorbed in thoughts and feelings which are that higher whilst 
we remain in the clay. 

How lonely, how lost, how solitary did he feel as he went 
along I More lonely than a hermit in the desert ; more 
solitary and cut off Itom human communion th^in a monk 
of La Trappe. The world had lost its interest to him ; his 
soul was absorbed by other things. He seemed severed 
from it, so that it appeared as if there remained not a feel- 
ing in common. How utterly lost he felt! 

Oh for a friend — some living creature to whom he might 
go! Amidst the strange commotion within a new wish 
arose. He, who had never sought the confidence of any 
human being — who had never known what it was to feel a 
wish for the relief and consolation of opening his heart — now 
felt this desire intensely. 

The sadness not communicated pressed heavy upon him. 
Even at his age he was such a perfect child in these things 
that he wanted help and guidance. He wanted a voice to 
be heard above the storm within — a voice the discordant 
elements should obey, and be reduced to peace and order. 

However, he went along, and he was soon out of the 
reach of the lively sounds and scenes of the West End, and 
he entered the quiet streets of the late busy city, which now 
seemed like a city of the dead. 
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CHAPTER ir. 



The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown ; 
No traveller e'er reached that blest abode, 
"Who found not thorns and briers in his road. 

COWPRB. 

I FEAK I am very serious — indeed I have been reproached 
with it; but I cannot help it. 

I never begin to meditate upon human life but it will pre- 
sent itself to me as a deeply serious thing. 

Who that considers it in that light in which Craiglethorpe 
was now first beginning to look upon it, but must feel it to 
be deeply, deeply serious? But I believe that those who 
do look upon it in this earnest, this really sublime light, as 
significant in every detail, as linked inevitably with the in- 
finite — ^the infinite unknown of weal or woe — those who 
believe that in this transitory dream we are laying the 
foundation of that which we are to be for ever — and ever 
and ever — will acknowledge that life is no idle matter to 
trifle with, but an earnest, pregnant action ; and will find it 
difficult to laugh before the awful results which lie hidden 
behind the brief tale. 

It is also my firm conviction that, looked upon as a grave 
and pathetic tale, which rivets attention and excites every 
sentiment of the heart, it confers a real^Jr more strong and 
lasting pleasure than when made a mere subject of sport. 
As "Hamlet," after all, has a stronger hold upon our aff^ec- 
tions than the " Merry Wives of Windsor," so they who re- 
gard life under this serious aspect, find an intensity of 
interest in it, which far surpasses in satisfaction all the 
pleasures which the gay, thoughtless trifler, amid his joys 
and amusements, can conceive. 

There is, it is true, a time for all things, and laughter 
has its tune as well as gravity; but, after all, if men will 
interrogate their experience, they will, I think, find that 
the dearest hours of their lives have not been their gayest 
ones. r>5 
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Many, indeed, I believe, if sincere, might testify how in- 
sipid an existence spent in mere hilarity speedily becomes ; 
and confess the yearning for a something more solid, more 
earnest, more really exciting, than they have yet found — a 
something which shall call forth those latent and more 
lofty powers which lie concealed within the hearts of most 
men, and only require to be summoned into action. 

Still, whilst I say this, I long for the power to excite, in 
its turn, the frolic spirit of fun, which so many of my great 
contemporaries invoke, producing such delightful laughter 
without impairing the tender pathos of their stories. 

I left Mr. Craiglethorpe passing through the streets of 
the now silent city, with the intention of seeking those old 
lodgings where he had lived so obscurely, but in a manner 
which better suited his present feelings. 

I am inclined to believe if it had not been for the influ- 
ence of those with whom he had been habituated to hve — 
an influence so prevailing with us all — that he would, even 
in his most prosperous hours, have preferred this simple 
mode of life to the splendid one he had affected. There 
was a something so manly in his taste and temper when 
unsophisticated by the fashions of living which surrounded 
him, that I believe he was much more fitted by nature to 
play the part of an ascetic than of a luxurious man of the 
world. 

By ascetic, I do not'mean a religious ascetic — the religious 
element in him was far too feeble for such sacrifices : I mean 
one who disregards every personal comfort in the indulgence 
of some prevailing passion — as glorious philanthropists have 
done, and as miserable misers have done. 

The solemn bell of St. Paul's gave forth the hour. 

Four o'clock in the morning it was, and h« stood at Mrs. 
Dickenson's door. 

He used to have a pass-key, and let himself in whenever 
he chose to come home. This, of course, had been given 
up. He paused a little while before he would disturb the 
slumbering household, and looked up.. 

The shutters were all fast closed — the eyes within the 
little mansion shut. Silence the most profound reigned in 
the narrow lane. The stars twinkled dimly in the small 
strip of sky which might be seen overhead, and seemed 
as if slumbering like the slumbering inhabitants. 

I told you tJiat he had come from Kensington Gardens, 
governed by a sort of instinctive impulse, much as an ani- 
mal might have done, and haH sought this place rather 
from feeling than from reflection. He does not eeem to 
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have calculated «^w late it would be when he should ar- 
rive. 

He stood there hesitating. He felt a repugnance against 
arousing the slumbering household ; and then first a certain 
shyness at presenting himself in this unexpected manner 
came over him, whicn told him that neither was this place 
liome. 

What should he do? 

To return to his splendid lodgings in Albemarle Street 
was what he could not, and he would not : the idea was 
abhorrent to him in his present mood. But when he began 
to realise things a little, and to call his thoughts together, 
the idea of coming back to Mrs. Dickenson's began to lose 
its attractions. True, it was a miserable, little, gloomy den, 
such as he wanted to hide his head in ; close, and dark, and 
dismal, with no prospect but into a small square yard, shut 
in with high windowless walls of houses. And the little 
chamber was more like a cell than a chamber, with its low 
ceiling, its walls not more than five or six feet apart, its 
one small bed, its two old chairs, and other scanty fur- 
niture. 

The strictly necessary alone was there, and that of the 
humblest description. There were all these advantages 
here to be found ; for — believe it or not, as you please — 
these privations, this denudation of everything that might 
seem cheerful, or comfortable, or agreeable to others, was 
exactly what he coveted. You have heard of the gayest 
men of fashion in that old world of sixty or seventy years 
ago — now as far removed from the present as if it were 
seventy ages — ^you have heard of dissipated men of fashion 
in Paris, the most brilliant at that time of cities, who, after 
having figured at Versailles, that gayest of courts — atte^r 
having adorned the very highest circles of that splendid life, 
have been suddenly struck down by some unseen blow — 
whether of love, or fortune, or crime, who knows ? And 
they have cast all this at once from them — loathing it — re- 
coiling from it — flying from it : and where ? Not to their 
country-seats — ^not to seek consolation amid the scenes of 
sweet tranquillising nature — but taking refuge, as in the 
only place congenial t5 their darkened spirits, amid the 
gloomy privations of La Trappe. There was no La Trappe 
for Craiglethorpe, or I'believe he would have gone there. 
Perhaps this illustration will make you understand the 
nature of his present feelings. 

The miserable lodging would have suited him then ex- 
actly ; but, as he 9tood at the door unwilling \o a^«.Vevv>(^cv^ 
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echoes at that still hour by raising the knocker, other 
thoughts presented themselves. 

Mrs. Dickenson was a busy, chattering, good-humoured 
sort of woman, a prodigious gossip, and never tired of 
bothering her lodgers with her conversation when she could 
get an excuse for it. 

In his former mood — that mood of pride drivea inwards, 
as I may say — which had led him to such a place to live in 
as Mrs. Dickenson's, the good woman's vulgar familiarity 
had troubled him little. To be in such company was part 
of that voluntary humiliation of circumstances with wnich 
he indulged the bitterness of his spirit. 

Occupied with his own thoughts and feelings, dissatisfied 
and angry with others, but secretly extremely well pleased 
with himself, he had endured good Mrs. Dickenson's torrent 
of words with little discomfort or irritation. He used to get 
away and shut his door in her face, as she came prattling 
up the stairs behind him, and think no more of her than of 
a troublesome insect, to be got rid of. 

Sut in the strange agitation of his present thoughts, he 
no sooner recollected this — no sooner represented her to 
himself as opening the door with loud exclamations and a 
torrent of questions, than his inclination for the good wo- 
man's dingy cabin of a lodging, which hajj been lately so 
prevailing, left him at once, and he resolved at all events 
not to go there. 

What would he do? 

Wander among the streets all night. But he might be 
interrupted by the watch; get noticed, perhaps exposed. 
His name had been already m the newspapers. How de- 
testable by any accident of this kind to excite notice again! 

Should he go to that gloomy churchyard hard by, with its 
heaps upon heaps of mouldering graves, its grim tombstones 
and smoke-blackened trees ; and there go and lie down with 
his face upon a gravestone, and like some dreary ghoul or 
spectre take refuge with the dead? 

Oh, no ! That was as hateful to the spirit of life, yet, in 
spite of all, most strong and warm within him, as was the 
gaiety of the West End to the deep gravity of his soul. 

Life has a strange antipathy to death. 

The stronger the life within us, the more powerfully are 
they opposed. Like two antagonistic forces in nature, it 
seems as if one would not endure where the other was. 

He recollected sundry little obscure taverns in the neigh- 
bourhood. One of them might chance not yet to be shut 
up. He would try his chance. 
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He left Mrs. Dickenson's door never to return there, and 
wandered among the narrow lanes and streets again. 

In the corner of one, where two very dark cSose alleys 
met, he saw lights still burning. He approached. The 
door was yet unfastened, and he went in. 

The host, an old man, not jolly and ruddy as mine host 
should be, but a little grey-visaged being, bent with age, 
was putting up his shutters and pr«paring to close for the 
night, when the unexpected guest entered and asked 
whether he could have a lodging for the night, and in a 
room to himself. 

Mine host eyed him suspiciously. 

'' This is a late hour to be going about, and you are a 
stranger to me,^' said he. 
^ " Well, I suppose it is your calling to entertain strangers ?" 
p "Why, yes, at proper hours; but it's odd for a man of 
your age to be going about seeking a lodging at four o'clock 
in the morning. Yet you don't look like a vagabond nei- 
ther." 

"No, I am not — and yet I am a vagabond," was the 
reply; for a vague recollection of Cain, a vagabond upon 
the earth, came over the mind of the saddened man. "But 
I am weary of having been out walking all day, and I would 
fain rest in a bed however hmnble, and in a chamber how- 
ever small. Let me have one, and I will pay you well." 

"I dare say you will," said the tavern-keeper to himself. 
"And," thought he, "if there's a thing I do hate it's one 
of those gentry. A regular beggar, nay, a reputed thief, 
one knows at least where one is ; but these respectably 
dressed personages, with plenty of money in their pockets, 
looking about in holes and corners — one never under- 
stands what's at the bottom of it ; and besides, I've no 
bowels for men with pockets full of gold." 

" Why do you hesitate? Why don't you answer me ?" 
Craiglethorpe began again, somewhat irritably. " If you 
cannot take me in, or if you will not take me in, say so at 
once. It will be daylight before you have settled, if you 
are such a time about it ; and then there will be plenty of 
places open for me.'* 

Nobody likes to be reminded of that. That what they 
will not do, hundreds of others will be found ready to do. 
The old man had besides a good many more rooms at his 
disposal than people of his calling usually have, and he 
was not sorry they should be occupied. But he was not a 
commonplace fellow, though of so humble, not to say 
equivocal a calling, and so mean an appearance. 11^^^% ^ 
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character in his way, and one of his characteristics was, 
that he had a strong moral taste or sense of his own. 

As far as regarded excessively poor and very wretched 
creatures he was not, as it would appear, extremely nice as 
to the characters of his guests ; but if there was a thing he 
detested, it was flourishing crime. The swindler, the gam- 
bler, the cheat, the usurer, in handsome clothing and with 
purses full of gold, he hated. He had taken Craiglethorpe 
for an aged gentleman of one of these descriptions ; and if 
there was that thing which could again double his abhor- 
rence of vice, it was when united with the hoary head. 
Yet there was something in the tone of Craiglethorpe's 
voice after all, which to his experienced ear began to create 
doubts as to the justice of his first suspicions. So after 
eyeing him a little, he relented and said, he should have a 
room to himself and a good bed. 

*' I don't want a good bed," said the strange guest. 



CHAPTER m. 



she smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heaven-born, and destined to the skies again. 

COWPER. 

" I DO not want a good bed," said Mr. Craiglethorpe. 

The host looked up at his customer, with a grim smile, 
and replied — 

" Well, then, sir, we must try to find you a bad one. But 
humble as this place looks upon the outside, we liave good 
beds to let, I assure you ; that is, when my wife — my Bessy 
up there," making a sign with his shoulder toward the ceil- 
ing, "chooses to let a body have the use of them. Indif- 
ferent beds one may find anywhere, but we will try to suit 
you." 

" The thing I want most — the only thing I want most," 
said Craiglethorpe, somewhat impatiently, "is quiet — si- 
lence and quiet." 

The old man took the hint, and said no more, but light- 
ing a candle at the lamp, which blazed against the wally 
opened the inner door, and marshalled the new-comer ixito 
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a long, low,' narrow passage, which, in the ohscurity, ap- 
peared of almost interminable length. 

There was no appearance of windows on either side. 
Now and then were doors to the right or left, but all these 
doors were closed, and the most perfect silence pervaded 
the place. The old man, almost bent double with age, 
walking slowly, and with great apparent difficulty, went 
first — Craiglethorpe followed. Little observant was he and 
little heeding in his present humour, and it was well he 
had fallen into good and honest hands, for the place he was 
in was so utterly obscure and out of the way, that any 
secret crime might have been perpetrated, and would almost 
certainly have escaped detection. 

The passage made many sharp turnings at right angles 
before it terminated, as it did at last, in a lofty door of line 
mahogany, which had once been of the handsomest de- 
scription, but was now worm-eaten and degraded by dirt 
and age ; as were also the brass lock and handle, of impo- 
sing appearance from their size and the elaborate workman- 
ship which adorned them. 

The old man took out a large key, applied it to the lock, 
and opening the door, the two entered what appeared by 
the feeble light of the candle, to be a large and lofty 
hall. 

The roof was so high that it was quite invisible by this 
faint illumination ; but massive pillars and pilasters might 
be dimly seen, and the remains of old gilding and coloured 
fresco-painting, that was fast fading or falling in pieces from 
the walls upon the pavement of black and white marble. 
As the old man proceeded, he from time to time held up 
the candle without speaking, and threw its gleams upon ' 
these vestiges -of ancient magnificence, now all fallen into 
decay; and as he did so, through the dim obscurity, the 
fine arches which supported the once splendid ceiling, 
might from time to time be observable, as they passed 
along. 

Having crossed the hall, they approached the foot of a 

grand flight of mahogany stairs, which descended from a 

gallery above. . On each side of the low, shallow steps, 

which were extremely wide and handsome, rose massive 

balustrades of richly-carved mahogany, equally telling the 

tale of ancient magnificence and splendour passed away, for 

^tiiev were covered with dust, and hung with cobwebs. 

BA preserving silence, these stairs mine host began to as- 

t^jmd, followed by Craiglethorpe, who felt a not unpleasing 

'sense of mystery stealing over him, as he T^a^?»e^\3tow^^ 
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this ancient mansion ; the profound, unbroken silence and 
the air which pervaded it, leading to the conclusion that it 
had been long utterly deserted. 

At the top of the stairs they entered a corridor, defended 
by a balustrade of the same massive description as that of 
the stairs, and which ran along two sides of the hall, mid- 
way between floor and roof Still without speaking, the 
old man first lifted up, then lowered down his candle, and 
showed the hall with its arches and pillars below, and then 
lifting up the light, displayed the magnificent roof — 

Self-poised and carved into ten thousand cells, 
"Where light and shade repose, 

rich with gilding, and a sort of mosaic- work of splendid 
colours, looking like some fine piece of jewellery-work, 
which it evidently had been intended to imitate. Then he 
turned roimd, and with his dim, red eye, withered face and 
spare figure, looking in this strange scene like some wizard 
or enchanter, cast a significant look at his guest. 

But Craiglethorpe made no remark. He was in that 
mood in which no earthly object appears splendid — no 
earthly story of decay interests : he had been, in thought, 
upon the confines of that higher world — that world of sub- 
stantial realities, in comparison of which the substances 
which belong to matter and time appear but as vain sha- 
dows. Besides, the profound quiet which reigned around 
them affected him very much ; though not usually very sen- 
sitive to external impressions, he felt like one charmed to 
silence. I doubt whether he could have spoken had he 
been so inclined, but he was not so inclined. 

At the end of the corridor was another door, with lofty 
richly ornamented architrave, the lofty door itself being of 
6rie mahogany: the panels had been once most richly gilded, 
but the gilding was now black with age. Again a key was 
applied to a lock, the door opened and they entered a wide 
gallery, the ceiling of which, like that of the hall, was 
rich with gilding, and with the scarlet and blue and purple 
wJiich were painted on small compartments, like some 
painted glass-window of an old church. The floor of in- 
laid wood was darkened, and overlaid with dust. Into this 
gallery the doors of numerous apartments opened on each 
side at considerable intervals, each door being of the same 
lofty height. The same rich materials were panelled and 
adorned with gold, and each had a magnificent architraye 
above. 
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- One of these doors, about the middle of the gallery, the 
old man opened, and displayed a large and lofty apartment, 
proportioned to the magnificence of the hall. It looked 
gloomy, for it was hung with tapestry, all the bright colours 
of which had long ago faded, nothing remaining but the 
deep greens and browns, approaching to black, which in- 
deed always pervaded it, for it had been woven, it would 
seem, in imitation of some of the darkest landscapes of the 
old masters. A dark green four-post bed, with a lofty 
canopy, round which still drooped plumes of dusty feathers, 
stood in a recess at one end of the room. There were four 
windows, lofty and narrow, from which depended green 
velvet curtains, now tattered and all in decay. These were 
opposite the door ; and opposite the foot of the bed was a 
fireplace, in which were still the remains of a fire, which, 
though it was summer time, seemed to have been lighted 
not very long ago. 

And now at last the wa3rward-looking old man, who ap- 
peared BO well in character with this strange scene, at last 
broke silence, and addressing Craiglethorpe, said — 

" I brought you here because I thought I saw you were 
not a person to herd with them^ down there — with rmj 
guests. Bessy has the letting of this house in rooms or 
floors, as seems to her best. It's not often anybody comes as 
she likes to put here, but she keeps up a fire in one or other 
rooms, and sheets the beds for such as now and then come. 
This bed is aired and sheeted; it has been slept in not very 
long since. I thought, may be, it would be what you 
wanted. Will you have anything for supper, sir?" 

"No. You are right — this will do fpr to-night; I shall 
have the room to myself, I conclude?" 

" Ay, sir, not only the room, but the house. Nobody 
sleeps here but a choice customer now and then. Bessy 
will not let ordinary guests come in; but she has it her own 
way. The letting of the room is hers, not mine. But the 
place stands in such a strange, out-of-the-way neighbour- 
hood, and not too respectable neither, that few care to come 
here, such as she, at least, thinks good enough. Anything 
else, sir, to-night?" 

" No; leave me the candle, and good night." 

So the two men parted. The old man lighting a small 
bit of candle, which had been left in a tin candlestick, in 
one comer of the fireplace, and taking his departure, wished 
his guest good night; shutting the door in a stealthy man- 
near after him, as if he feared to awaken the echoes in this 
eave of silence. 
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. Mr. Craiglethorpe was by this time very, very weary — 
stupidly weary. A maimer of being weary usual with him, 
and which, perhaps, was one cause why he had been able 
to go through so many difficulties and dangers as he had 
done with so little injury to his constitution. The man, 
whose powers seem to retire within himself after any great 
exertion, to slumber, as it were, while the external man is 
dull, stupid, and only semi-animate, husbands them much 
better than he who is all-irritating and sleepless excitement 
in this state of weakness. 

He was in too dull a mood to be much moved, or his 
attention much excited by the scene through which he had 
just passed, and yet insensible as he was, he could not help 
making some reflections, upon the vicissitudes of things, 
and especially upon what had brought this mansion, once 
the almost royal abode of some princely merchant, to this 
utter desolation and decay. He knew well there were 
many instances of houses such as this standing forgotten 
and neglected amid the intricate alleys and deserted courts 
of the vast city, but I believe no one can be brought into 
one without feeling a certain sadness. 

It may be merely that wealth has migrated to other quar- 
ters, and the house forsaken because its masters have become 
richer and richer, and have at last desired to take part in 
that modern West End life of the world, which seems the 
fond aspiration of such. But the scene may teU another 
tale — of ruin and desolation, of sorrow and despair, and, to 
the imaginative, it almost infallibly raises associations of 
this description. 

So it did with Craiglethorpe in his present humour. 

Tired as he was, he did not seek his bed inmiediately; 
he sat down in a huge arm-chair, lined with green velvet, 
which stood by the side of it, and he looked up at its moul- 
dering curtains, its lofty tester, surmounted with the broken 
plumes of dusty feathers, and then he fell a-musing. 

He thought upon those who had gone before — ^upon the 
generations passed away. How the tide of time, unceas- 
ingly strong, swept them, one after another, into the grave, 
into that fathomless gulf wherein all mortal things must 
go; of those ;^ho had lived and enjoyed; and whose voices 
had rung merrily in these silent places, and who were all 
now gone. — ^Where? Ay, that was the question — that 
question for ever recurring — ^where? 

And then, as with a sort of solemn pity, he thought upon 
those who had lived here, and whose footsteps might be 
discovered amid the magnificence in ruins which surrounded 
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him — ^and reflected upon the numbers whom, even in his 
short course, he had seen swept away to oblivion by com- 
mercial disasters — ^he began to ask himself whether the 
history of the inhabitants of this place might not be a 
dreary tale of the same sort. 

Again, the reminiscence of an old story — so pertina- 
ciously driven from his mind that he had long succeeded in 
almost entirely forgetting it — in feeling as if it had never 
been — rose to his mind with that preternatural vividness 
•with which it had visited him under the trees in Kensington 
Gardens. 

There was a tale of complete destruction connected with 
that story. A noble, ancient, respectable city house, 
utterly ruined, and shattered to atoms; a splendid man- 
sion, in some remote comer of the city, which everybody 
had heard of and nobody knew much about, shut up and 
deserted. 

The connection of thought was painful. 

He shook it ofi^, and, undressing, lay down in the bed, 
closed his eyes, «nd slept. His dreams were a troubled re- 
petition of the agitating thoughts of the day. 

First he was in the court of the Old Bailey, now darkened 
with that heavy gloom which seems to pervade most objects 
in our dreams. There he sat, riveted, as it were, chained 
to his seat as by some invisible charm, his tongue clinging 
to the roof of his mouth, vainly, agonizingly endeavouring 
to speak. There was the judge, in his solemn scarlet robes, 
the counsel round the table, the jurymen in their box, with 
their intent, earnest looks; the excited crowd, listening 
with heads anxiously bent forward, and horror written in 
their countenances — and there was the prisoner, with that 
pale, serious iace, that steady, calm, gentle, but resolved 
eye of his, that modest yet firm figure and gesture. Inno- 
cence in self-sacrifice — and he knew it, and he could not 
speak; for his tongue was frozen, as if by the hand of 
Death. 

Then close by him passed that tall and noble creature, 
clasping the dying innocent in her arms. That sweet, beau- 
tiful, fragile girl — and as she passed him, what a look did 
those grand, dark, solenm eyes give I 

The look his fancy had dimly pictured, and which he now 
saw — and he turned away and then began to weep — and 
when he raised his head again, all that scene had passed in 
the hurried confusion of a dream, and he sat by the side of 
a pure stream of deep river water, which glided slowly, 
tmmly by, and upon which two milk- white wraaa "wet^^ 
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with their arched necks and ruffling wings of down, slowly 
and majestically gliding. Magnificent willows bent their 
aged stems, and their light tendrils dipped swaying and 
43waying up and down with soft soothing motion into the 
water, and all around were ancient groves of magnificent 
trees. Planes stretching wide their huge shading arms; 
spiral cedars rising in massive pyramids to the sky. Oaks, 
like heavy columns, supporting their vast canopy of boughs 
— the soft grass-plat, in a gentle descent to the river, by 
which he sat musing. 

And then ! oh, vivid as if the past was no longer the past! 
as if the law of nature— the dreadfiil law, was reversed — 
and the days of youth, the irrevocably lost, could come 
again! — he felt a soft hand . . . that hand — oh, that hand! 
— he shivered in his dream^— come stealing, stealing, and 
^oflT with his hat — and away she flies with a shriek of wild, 
girlish laughter; and over the grass like a wild fisiwn, and 
is lost amidst the merging greens in a moment. 

And his heart beats as it beat then — and up he starts, and 
would run ; but he feels again as he felt years and years ago 
— that it is inconsistent with his dignity to run; and he 
•checks himself, and calls, rather in a harsh, irritated voice 
— oh! how that harsh voice grated against his ear now! — 
*'Lilla! — Lilla, I say! — Bring it back again!" 

And then out starts the light figure from behind the green 
branches, mocking, mocking; and that provoking, sweet, 
gay, naughty, triumphant face is before him, wild with 
•sport and wicked enjoyment of his vexation ; and the loveljr 
hand and arm wave the hat before him, and then hold it 
forth, as if tempting him to come and take it; and as he, 
forcing himself to a dignified slowness, comes walking up, 
one part provoked, and ninety-nine parts enchanted— just 
as he thinks he has caught the culprit and rescued his hat 
— out bursts a shout of laughter, and, pointing at his hair, 
now all blown about round a face that could not very well 
become such disorder, away she flies again, and the pro- 
voking chase is renewed. 

A chase that becomes more and more provoking, every 
time the same scene is by the wild sweet young one re- 
peated — till at last, as, alas! he used in old time to do, he 
grows really angry, cross, and out of humour— speaks in 
^ an authoritative tone of command — and the quarrel ends by 
the lovely perverse one flinging the hat in a pet at his feet, 
and walking sulkily towards the house. 
The agitation^ the intense agitation of feeling which suc- 
' ceeded the renewal of a scene passed away, years, and 
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years, and years ago— even from his memory — it is difficult 
to describe. 

He awoke, trembling and panting — not to sleep again, 
not to dream, but to lie in a sort of passion of recollection, 
of delight, of regret, of remorse, of grief, of horror, of self- 
abhorrence. Now he could see — ^for this dream had re- 
vived the long series of that past history — ^now he could see 
what, in his sternness, and his pride, and his sourness, and 
his ill-temper, he never would see then. 

Ah I why are we so blinded to our faults, till the irrevo- 
cable hour is past! 

!N^ow he could see how dreadfully he had mistaken him- 
self, her; their circumstances, their relations, their feelings, 
their tempers ; their mutual duties, and their mutual faults. 
Faults I Were hers to be called faults? Did they even 
approach to faults, those little mistakes and errors which he- 
had visited as heavy crimes? 

Faults! Was his implacable, unforgiving pride only a 
fault? His pitiless satisfaction ! His miserable satisfactioir 
of revenge at a retribution which, it is true, he had not 
called down, but which he had enjoyed! 

Oh! as that gay sparkler, that lovely trifler of days 
long, long, for ever, ever gone by, was restored to him in 
that dream — as there lying awake, he recollected, with a 
vividness that only belongs to that state of the body and 
mind, scenes upon scenes of his hfe, in which that lovely, 
tvild, young, careless thing had borne a part — as he con- 
trasted his own vile, morose humour with her playful sweet- 
ness, his strong, bitter, cruel feelings of mingled love and 
pride, and her charming indifference and good-natured in- 
sensibility — ^he could have groaned aloud at the remem- 
brance — ^the regretful remembrance of how entirely, in the 
harshness of his proud, exacting temper, he had mistaken 
the way to a heart, which might, perhaps, after all, have 
been won. 

And at the thought, he writhed with pain. And then 
rose a fury — a fury like that in Clarence's dream, with face 
like an angel, and bright hair .... 

With smiles like the sunbeams. That sweet, gay coun- 
tenance; that lively, careless, easy air; that perfection of 
grace in gesture and in form ; sallies brilliant as her own, 
eyes bright as her own, fascinations like her own .... 
■i And uien Mr. Craiglethorpe — it was a life since these 
tilings had happened — then, when that visage rose and pre- 
MUted itself^ then Mr. Craiglethorpe started from his bed, 
MjA could not) would not, attempt to rest more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Gone are all the charms which made thee 

To thy children so divine ; 
Could these walls but weep and wail thee, 

They would add their tears to mine. 

The Cid. 

He felt ashamed of his weakness, as he went to the window, 
opened the curtains, and looked out. 

The sun had risen; and as the morning light falls upon 
us, we seem to awaken from the visions of the fancy, to be 
restored to reality, and prepared to begin a new life. 

He looked out. 

It was so early that not a creature was stirring; the cold 
clear light of the early dawn, not as yet obscured by the 
smoke, fell upon the little court below, and the outlines of 
the houses were sharply given against the cloudless blue of 
the sky. 

A few dusty sparrows, chirping about, gave the only 
sign of life. 

The front of the house looked upon this close little court, 
which was surrounded by tall, old, ruinous houses. As 
Craiglethorpe opened the window and looked out, he could 
form some idea of its external grandeur. The fine stone 
steps, the elaborate architrave of the entrance-door, the 
stone-work which surroimded the windows, and adorned 
the comers of the building, the stone vases on the cornice, 
all were in a style of ancient and venerable magnificence. 

I' It has been a grand old place," he thought, "and how 
quiet and silent it is now !" 

Then he leaned out upon the window-cill, that strange 
old man, and fell again to his musing. Things were stdl 
strangely mingled together in his thoughts, things present 
and past. The present feeling connected with the Wilming- 
tons, and the lively retrospection summoned up by m^ 
charm — ^with the reflections of the evening before, upon 
plan — ^upon God — upon the true issue (^ tlmigs. But the 
impressions were less lively and the ideas somewhat eon." 
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fhsed, for his spirit was weary with the struggles he had 
gone through, and a reaction had taken place. 

A dull, stupid, unsatisfactory feeling it was to which he 
now yielded" himself, with that power of passive endurance 
which he possessed in so eminent a degree. 

I do not know how long he remained there, leaning 
against the window, and his eyes resting in an abstracted 
manner upon the scene before him. Presently, the hum 
and stir of life began to arise indistinctly, and in so hushed 
and still a manner, that it excited his attention. He then 
remembered it was Sunday morning. 
■ He was aroused at last by a knock at his door. It was 
his host. 

"Come in," said Craiglethorpe, without turning round; 
and the old man entered. 

" I beg pardon for intruding, sir — I hope you have rested 
well ; though it be a strange, old-fashioned sort of a bed^" 

" Yes — I did well enough. The place seems quiet." 

" Ay, it is, sir. The lower rooms are let to a great paper 
manufacturer, as a warehouse — and his carts only come 
from time to time to bring paper, from his mills in the 
country, to be stowed away here, or to fetch bales for the 
printers. Usually, it's as quiet on a week-day as it is to- 
day. And the house stands back, sir, yer see, and most of 
the houses there, round the court, as let as warehouses, 
too; and their doors being the other way, one hears little 
or nothing of what is going on." 

" I shall sleep here again to-night," was Craiglethorpe'a 
answer to this little account. 

" Certainly, sir; if you like it." 

" Any one else upon this floor?" 

"Not a soul, sir; the furniture in this room chanced not 
to be sold when the rest was all cleared away. I forget the 
reason why; so my wife, who is very fond of the old place, 
and has got the charge of it, kept it as it was ; and it has ^ 
served as a lodging for some houseless heads of the better * 
sort, in its time. There are such — ^who have to brave rough 
weather in this life, and are glad of a shelter a little oiit oi 
the common thoroughfare, as one may say, sir." 

And he eyed his guest as he said this with a mixed ex-> 
pression of compassion and curiosity. 

" No doubt," said Craiglethorpe, with a certain gesture 
of impatience; "I like the quiet, and shall come and sleep 
here again to-night, do you hear?" 

*• Yes, sir, and in the mean time, will you please to take 
IxreflktiMt here rather than in the common room^ foe yi^ ^^asi 
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hardly dignify it with the name of coffee-room," said the 
old man ; who at times would express himself in a manner 
rather at variance with his external appearance. 

"Yes — ^no. I don't want breakfast," thought Craigle- 
thorpe ; " what have I to do with eating ana drinking ?" 
Then disliking singularity, and roused by the old man's in- 
quiring looks, he added, " Yes, bring it up here." 

" What would your worship please to have ?" 

" I don't know I Can't you let me be quiet with your 
confounded botheration? Anything, and leave me to my- 
self, will you?" 

This sudden outburst startled the old man, but confirmed 
him in the opinion he entertained of the importance of his 
singular guest. So making his reverence, he stole quietly 
away, and did not return till he came bringing up a tray 
with a neat little breakfast of tea, rolls, and eggs, very 
daintily set out, to which Craiglethorpe, in an absent man- 
ner, sat down. 

As soon as the old man had again left the room, he swal- 
lowed a cup of tea, and then taking his hat from the chair 
on which he had flung it the previous night, opened the 
door and entered the gallery. The sim had risen pretty 
high by this time, and its beams shone through the window 
at the end of the gallery, and displayed all the rich orna- 
ments of the ceiling and panelhng to perfection. 

These were very ancient in their fashion, but did not 
appear so blackened with age, or so dilapidated as they 
had done the preceding night ; it was rather the accumulated 
dust of many years, and the tarnishing of a very long ne- 
glect, which obscured their lustre. Two or three family 
pictures still hung up and down against the walls ; the rest 
were all perfectly bare of what could in any way be called 
furniture. 

Craiglethorpe scarcely glanced at these things, and in- 
^ deed might be said not to notice them at all, as he made 
his way to the window that overhung the hall. But insen- 
sible as he was in his present mood, to external objects, he 
could not help being struck by the extreme magnificence 
of this hall. 

The loftiness and fine symmetry of the pillars which, 
supporting the noble arches, sprang to the lofty roof; the 
centre of which was, as I have said, self-poised, flat, and 
most richly adorned with carved work and gilding, produced 
upon his mind the full effect which noble architecture, in 
its fine proportions, seldom fails to excite in the least critical 
eye. The most uninstructed taste in these things yielded aft 
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it were, spontaneously to the sublimity of the effect. And 
thus Craiglethorp felt, as he stood looking over the dark 
balustrade of heavy carved and gilded work, into this 
splendid hall. The bright rays of the sun streamed through 
stained windows, and Uirew gleams of rich-coloured l^ht 
upon the floor and across the pillars. 

There it stood, in its solemn silence and solitude, stripped 
of every vestige of furniture or human in-dwelling. Lifting 
its lofty arches on high, utterly lonely and forsaken ; whilst 
the chambers below, the rich mahogany and gilded doors 
of which were by the full light of day discernible, were 
now, as he knew, empty, except of the wares of a man of 
trade, whose large bsdes of paper occupied what had once 
been the abode of so mfich splendour and pomp. 

Craiglethorpe was not a man much given to indulge in 
imaginative thought. He did not stand there speculating 
and building romances as to the fate of those who might 
have lived there before. Yet it was with a feeling of in- 
creased gravity and sadness — a yet stronger sense of the 
vanity and emptiness of human things, that he slowly de- 
scended the wide stairs with their richly scrolled balustrades 
so quaintly adorning them, and walking slow and pensive 
across the hall, which faintly re-echoed to his quiet foot- 
steps, approached the lofty door with intent to let himself 
out. 

He could not bear the idea of going through the passage 
and the low entertaining-rooms of the tavern, exposed to 
the gaze of whomsoever might chance to be there. 

To his satisfaction he found the huge rusted key sticking 
in the large elaborate lock of this door, in itself quite a fine 
piece of workmanship ; he turned it, then tried the handle 
of the door, and letting himself into the street, closed it 
after him. 

He had no particular purpose to answer in going out. In 
the present depressed state of his spirits, and pre-occupation 
of ms thoughts, he had not planned where to go. From 
that natural impatience of rest which possesses most men, 
go odt he must, but the feeling was merely instinctive. He 
felt particularly dreary; he had never known what it was 
to feel so dreary before; he had never felt the utter loneli- 
ness of being press upon him so before. In the hours of 
disappointed hope and blighted afiection, of which he had 
had his share, this feeling of utter loneliness had never 
depressed him ; the excitement of his angry passions had 
kept him company, as it were ; the fierce agitations of the 
fltorm had occupied and filled his mind. Now there wa« a 
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dead stillness and calm, but it was the calmness of torpor 
rather than peace. 

Without religious hope, without reference to the sublime, 
the beautiful, uie tender, the good all pervading in the all 
surrounding — ^power. Without a sense, and a strong sense, 
of the personal existence and actuality of this sublime and 
tender presence, there may be calm, but there is no peace 
to the heart of man. He may be lulled into a species of 
tranquillity — ^it may be repose ; but there is no peace. Peace 
is a sense of ineffable comfort and rest. Not to be described 
— not to be appreciated, except by those who have expe- 
rienced it. Feeling such as that which must have been 
brooding over Milton^s spirit when he wrote those lines 
which I will venture to introduce here, as pervaded with 
the sense of what I mean : — 

But peaceful was the night " 

When the Prhice of Light 

His reign of peace upon tlie earth began ; 

The winds in wonder wist, 

Smoothly the waters hist, 

Whisp'ring new joys to the mild Occnn,' 

Who now hath quite forgot to rave. 

Whilst birds of cairn sit brooding o'er the wave. 

It was the joy of that peace which was so utterly wanting 
to the wearied spirit of the forsaken man. The sweetness 
of that inner calm which the Prince of Peace brought down 
from heaven to visit the heart of tempest- tossed humanity. 

Oh, how arid I how desert, how dreary, how torpid! how 
destitute is the hush of the passions without it I 

'' Ye are the salt of the earth : but if the salt hath lost 
its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? It is thenceforth 
cood for nothing but to be cast out, and to be trodden under 
foot of men." 

This trnth may be applied to other states of the mind 
than to those here signified. Most certain it seems to be, 
that the very attainment of what should be the Christian 
temper, its meekness, its gentleness, its submission; its 
contempt of worldly excitements, of distinction, of wealth, 
of consideration ; if not united to that strong faith, and those 
fervent aspirations which more than supply to the soul the 
want of the baser incitements to action, becomes but a poor, 
mean, worthless thing, only fit to be cast out and trodden, 
as it eventually will be, imder the foot of men. 

And the same inay be said of those who having outlived 
the power of the passions, passed through the delusions of 
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the world, and finding they are delusions, have at last at- 
tained the temperance and calm of more rational views — 
3^t see no purpose heyond — and are alive to no mightier 
and higher influences. How Inexpressible is the barrenness 
of the desert which remains ! 

He went walking, thus desolate, along, the streets, yes- 
terday so crowded with the bustle of commerce, and re- 
sounding with the discordant cries and sounds of busy life; 
now still and almost deserted, resting in the calm of the 
Sabbath. 

The shops all shut. No noise of carts and wains strug- 
gling along the crowded way. No ceaseless stream of 
busy-faced men and women, pouring towards this side and 
that — the street vacant, except when the carriage of some 
one going to church shot lightly by; and a few well-dressed 
men and women, from time to time, were met upon the 
causeway ; from which not business and hurry alone, but 
wretchedness, penury, and rags, seemed banished upon the 
blessed day. 

The merry bells were now ringing from the innumerable 
steeples of the city, and as Craiglethorpe went along, the 
charity children came thronging by — and upon the steps of 
the churches, as he passed, the people were seen crowding 
in. And the sun shone bright and beautifully upon the 
scene ; and it looked all so right and so happy. 

He had, perhaps, never been in the city on a Sunday 
before in his life. At least never walking its streets at this 
church -going hour. A sort of wistful feeling began to creep 
over him, as he saw all these men and women looking so 
clean, so decent, so respectable, thronging in through the 
wide opened doors of God's house ; and heard the cheerM 
bells drop into that single-voiced call, which seems to speak 
a summons. 

He almost longed to stop and go in. But he did not go 
in. He went on — his head bent down upon his breast — 
musing and dreary. 

At last he entered St. Paul's Churchyard; and the mighty 
cathedral, in ail its splendour, rose before him ; the dome 
looming against the deep blue sky. The bright sun casting 
the whole edifice into the strongest relief of light and shade. 
It was grand, it was glorious. He lifted up his head and 
gazed; bent it down again, and went on — ^but he stopped 
once more, just where the iron gate opens to the street, 
near what was then Pellatt and Green's • shop, I believe. 
People were going up the steps — he suddenly crossed the 
street) and followed. 
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The organ was pouring forth one magnificent peal of sound, 
which rolled down the .lofty arches — ^rose to the vaulted 
roof, and seemed to swell tnroughout the whole building. 
Like the very elements in their magnificence — a very storm, 
of sound. Yet not a troubled, angry storm — ^but as the 
sublime voice of a mighty wind. 

The lolly dome rose high above him, and an inexplicable 
sensation of solemnity and grandeur seemed to elevate him, 
as he bared his head, lifted up his eye to the vast cope 
above, and felt every nerve thrill with the grand solemnity 
of the organ-peal. 

Service had begun. The choir was already nearly full, 
but one of the vergers took him to a place in an obscure 
comer, where, unseen by all, he took part in the solemn 
gravity of our cathedral service. 

There were a prayer-book and an anthem-book in the 
place where he sat. Mechanically he opened the prayer- 
book, and followed rather than joined in the service. 

" We have done the things we ought not to have done, 
and we have left undone the things we ought to have done — 
but thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable ofienders. 
Spare thou them which confess their faults. Restore thou 
those who are penitent." .... 

And a cry from his inner heart seemed to rise and go up 
with the words. 

Then the organ pealed forth again, and the joyous hymn 
burst forth as if the angels who excel in strength were 
shouting in glad chorus : — 

" O come let us sing unto the Lord — ^let us heartily rejoice 
in the strength of his salvation." .... 

Singing gladly, thankfully, joyously, the hymn was pealed 
forth around him. 

He felt a strange quivering within. 

Then the Psalms were chanted solemnly and tranquilly. 

" Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place from all gene- 
rations ; before the moimtains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world; even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting thou art God." . . .* . 

There was one sweet little child singing among the white- 
lobed choristers ; he might have been from six to seven 
years old ; his little head was covered with clustering curls 
of fair hair, his blue eyes filled with a look of sentiment, 
most innocent, yet almost divine. His little mouth rolling 
&rth sounds of surpassing beauty, his little soul all yrrapt in 
l|w ecstacy of the sound. 

QnlgUthorpe watched this little creature and thought 
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npGD. the cherubim ; indeed, his mind was fast filling with 
ideas, collected it might be at odd times; remnants of the 
very imperfectly religious teachings of his childhood, all 
crowding fast upon his imagination together, whilst his 
heart — ^it was enough — ^began to swell and glow, was ele- 
vated and expanded. 

Whether thus prepared he was able to join in the prayers, 
earnestly, sincerely, devoutly, and for the very first time of 
his life to cry — ay, and from the inmost recesses of his soul 
— ^for God's mercy upon him, a sinner, I do not pretend to 
say. All that I know is, that when the service was over he 
felt comforted and strengthened; the bitter wounds of his 
spirit soothed and healed, and he found courage to address 
the Wilmingtons, with a most sincere and earnest desire to 
seek their forgiveness and to obtain it. 

As for that other dark hidden chapter of his life, it was 
like some deeply-shrouded cave : the brighter the sun might 
shine without, only the more sensible, the more intense 
were the depths of the obscurity within. 



CHAPTER Y. 



It was not the wounds and gashes, 
Not the pain that caused their woe — 
'Twas the shame, the foul dishonour. 

The Ci 



MR. CRAIGLETHORPE TO HENRY WILMINGTON. 

"You, no doubt, think yourself a much-injured man — I 
don't deny it. I can only say, that when I first began this 
business, I thought you deserved anything. If you have 
suffered through me, I have sufiered through you. I be- 
lieve you can comprehend the possibility of a man in my 
position, suffering more than a man in yours. However 
this may be, I have only to say that if you have the magna- 
nimity to meet me, it would be a pleasure to me to shake 
hands with you. I am not a man of many words nor given 
to sentiment, but there are occasions in life that would 
awaken feeling in a stone." y 
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The reply to this brought these two men, standing in 
such an extraordinary relation to each other, together. 

Henry was at that time staying with his wife and sister at 
a quiet little family hotel in the New Road, to which he 
had removed from Newgate. Mr. Wilmington was dead, and 
they were only waiting till the funeral had been solemnized 
in order to return to Wales. 

It was a little quiet room which they occupied, looking 
upon the small shady garden which separated them from 
the New Road, and the trees in which, being lofty poplars, 
effectually screened the little drawing-room they occupied 
from the eyes of the passers-by. 

The party had removed here in the dusk of the evening, 
being naturally very anxious to escape observation; for 
Henry had become, most unwillingly, the hero of one of 
those tales which peculiarly excite the appetite of vulgar 
curiosity. 

Vulgar curiosity I I check myself for calling it so. It is 
a natural, and not a vulgar curiosity, that desire of behold- 
ing the face of those who have played a heroic part. The 
vulgar only mistake in the means they often employ for the 
gratification of this desire, by not sufficiently attending to 
the feelings of its object. The three were, naturally, as I 
said, most anxious not to be made the gazing-stocks of a 
crowd. Indeed, now the excitement of the last ten days 
was at an end, and all the appalling horror, the racking 
anxiety had subsided into a feeling of perfect security, they 
each one felt the effect of the sudden reaction upon their 
nerves. 

Henry was grave and m.editative. More gentle and 
tender than ever in his manner to his wife and sister, but 
the cloud of melancholy which had darkened his brow had 
not yet entirely dispersed. How should it? Both he and 
Caroline, though .all anxiety had ceased, and a new catas- 
trophe was impossible, could not recollect what had passed 
without feelings of great pain. 

The very escape of Henry was founded upon a circum- 
stance which he could never reflect upon without anguish. 
It is true, he had from the first believed that his father was 
the real culprit; but there was something in the positive 
confirmation of his suspicions which gave him so great a 
shock, that it was some time before he could feel anything 
which approached to rejoicing at his own escape. 

Things had, however, been so managed, that the infamy 
of the charge had not been openly carried home to Mr. 
Wilmington, A few vague hints and nunours in the news- 
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papers ; a sort of whispered suspicion of who was the real 
offender, had got about; but that was all. 

The death of the miserable man was so far opportime. 
Death absolves. He was gone. He could no longer defend 
himself, and common humanity forbade to spurn at or reyile 
him. 

Caroline, like Henrv, was grave and serious, though 
quite composed; but the reaction had made Elavia posi- 
tively ill. 

The change from the most agonizing suffering the heart 
was capable of enduring, to almost unmingled joy, was toa 
powerful for her. Her agony had been the most intense^ 
because her warm, loving, ardent temper had not been 
schooled to suffering by previous trials, as had been those 
of the others; besides, the force of the reaction was dimi- 
nished to them, by their sorrow upon their father's account. 
So far, it was positively of use. The dear little creature 
was now lying upon a sofa beside the window, looking ex- 
tremely pale ana delicate: She was indeed so feeble, that 
she could scarcely walk across the room. She had her eye& 
fixed upon her husband, following him as he walked silently 
up and down the chamber. It seemed as if she could not 
satisfy the thirst for gazing, or bear to lose sight of him for 
a moment — ^him, whom she had thought so soon to behold 
no more, now restored to her as from the grave. 

She could only ^aze and feel ; she could not think. The 
trembling of her joy was almost like the tremulous vibra- 
tions of great fear. It had indeed been with considerable 
difficulty that she had withstood the mighty flood of joy — 
unmixed joy such as hers, though the assurance of Henry's 
safety had been communicated with every possible pre- 
caution. 

Caroline sat by the window near the sofa of her sister, 
looking out into the garden and watching as it were the 
never-ceasing stream of people who were passing behind 
the trees; but her thoughts were far away. They were 
dwelling upon the death-bed of her father — that weak and 
wretched sinner. They were asking those deep, those 
awful questions, which the departure of a poor, imperfect, 
guilty creature calls up in the yearning mind. 

When the excellent depart, the thoughts repose in faith. 
The dark ciurtain has dropped — the impenetrable mystery 
lies undiscoverable behind; but every instinct of our nature 
seconds every conclusion of our reason, and declares that 
mystery to be the mystery of an unimaginable felicity. 

Not so in such a case as this. 
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How {)ainfully the anxious heart ruminates and asks, and 
searches into the limits of that mercy of which there is such 
dreadful need ! Will it — can it extend so far as to include 
the unhappy one who is gone? 

With what solicitude does the memory retrace every little 
extenuating circumstance of a life misspent ! Every little 
trait of goodness exhibited, weighing temptations and dis- 
advantages against mistakes and errors — longing to pray for 
mercy upon the departed one gone to his final account. 
Prayer for the dead seems so natural to the human heart. 

No wonder neither Henry nor Caroline were overcome 
by the sudden rush of joy which had almost overwhelmed 
Flavia. There were abundance of drawbacks to mitigate 
the current as far as .they were concerned. 

Caroline's thoughts were occupied in these meditations — 
these searchings, these anxious questionings of the spirit. 
Henry's were engaged upon the same subject, but in a dif- 
ferent way. He was rather thinking, with a pious and 
tender pity, upon the painful departure — upon the circum- 
stances under which the father he had never ceased to love 
had died. Thus they were severally engaged in that little 
r.oom when ihe postman's rap was heard, and Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe's letter was brought up. 

Henry did not recognize the hand, and opened it with an 
air of indifference ; he was thinking of other things ; but as 
he read it he smiled gently, then read it again, and put it 
into Flavia's hand, ^ut no sooner did Flavia see the name 
at the bottom of the page, than she threw the letter from 
her, with an expression of horror, as if it were impossible to 
read a word of it. 

Henry smiled again — a fond smile it was now — at this 
little act of passion, and stooping down, and picking up the 
note, he said — 

*'Will you not even read a word in his handwriting, 
Flavia?" 

"Oh I how can you ask me? How can you, for one 
single moment, think that I either would or could ? What . 
has he to do with us? And what business has he to intrude 
upon you — to write to you — ^to poison our happiness with 
thoughts of him?" 

Henry gave a little laugh, called her " child," and gently 
patted her cheek. She tnrew up those loving eyes at him, 
and gave him such a look — such a look of intense affection! 

One such look would have repaid him almost for years of 
sorrow. Oh, the ineffable treasures of a true, loving 
heart! 
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" Will you read it, then, Caroline? as this naughty little, 
unforgiving thing won't," said Henry, handing the letter to 
Carolme. *' It is rather a curious production. The man is 
80 unused to bend that he does not know very well how to 
set about it; but there is something touching to me in the 
sentence at the end." 

" I think he suffers," said Caroline, returning the letter, 
after having read it. *^ I think he has experienced the truth 
of what he says. His situation must have been horrible. 
Will you see him, Henry?" 

"See him! — see him!" almost screamed Flavia. "See 
him I — ^What can he mean? — What should we see him for? 
See him! Good heavens! Caroline, could you bear the 
thoughts of it ?" 

"Perhaps not, my love — ^but Henry might; Henry has 
to forgive him, you know." 

" Henry may — but loe never can." 

" In one sense, my love, we cannot : one cannot forgive 
the pain inflicted upon others. You cannot forgive Henry's 
sufferings. Luckily, my dear girl, it is not required of us. 
It is not our business to do that ; but we can forgive our own 
share, and that we will try to do, won't we? This proud, 
irascible man humbles himself to confess what he has suf- 
fered. I don't think we can find in our hearts not to forgive 
him." 

Flavia shook her head. 

Then she said — 

" What does he want Henry to do?" 

" Only to meet him, and shake hands with him." 

" That's not asking forgiveness.'* 

" Among men I believe the request amounts to that." 

"And will Henry?" looking up at her husband. 

" Yes, my love," said he, stopping and returning to the 
sofa, for he had resumed his walk up and down the room : 
"yes, my darling, Henry will." 

She was silent a moment, then she only said — 

" It is like you — ^it is right. You are better than I am." 

He stooped down and kissed her. Oh, how he did love 
his loving young creature ! 
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HENRY TO MR. CRAIGLETHORPE. 

" C Family Hotel, New Road. 

" It is SO particularly disagreeable to me to go out, and 
to risk being recognized in the streets, that I hope you will 
excuse my asking you to come to me, instead of my coming 
to you; a thing I would certainly otherwise have done. I 
believe we shall both be the more easy for shaking hands; 
and I can honestly say, I shall do it with pleasure." 

Mr. Craiglethorpe liked the tone of this note very much. 
There was nothing he liked so well as brevity and simpli- 
city; and to have his overtures for a reconciliation received 
in this manner, was just what was most comfortable to his 
feelings. 

He had the greatest aversion to a scene. A thing in 
which he felt himself most peculiarly ill calculated to play 
a part; and nothing but the strong emotions, the agonizing 
sense of regret for his conduct, which he had felt, could 
have led him to the step he had taken. 

He did not feel any awkwardness at the idea of meeting 
Henry after the receipt of this letter. As far as he himself 
was concerned, he knew well the simple, straightforward 
manner in which he should set about, and get through a 
business many would have found so difficult and so deli- 
cate ; his only misgiving had been as to how things would 
be received on Henry's side. 

He was now satisfied, and wrote to say, that he would 
call upon Henry that very evening, tetween eight and nine 
o'clock. 

Composed as he now was, and firm as he was, he never- 
theless felt a sort of dislike to the idea of this meeting 
taking place by daylight. There is something in shade so 
congenial to all strong feelings. 



At the time he had appointed the thin spare figure of 
Mr. Craiglethorpe might be seen slowly passing up the 
streets which led from his remote lodging to the City Road. 
This he entered, and mingling with the western-bound 
stream of passers-by, was borne forward to the place of 
his destination. 

It was a dark night, and not a star to be seen, and the 
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air was cold and ungenial. The lamps glimmered and shed 
their pale light upon the pavement as he walked forward 
in a slow, lingering sort of manner, like one who is far 
from being in haste to arrive at his journey's end. 
e He did not think much as he went along; he had made 
up his mind to obtain this satisfaction, and he followed the 
course into which this determination had led him without 
further reflection. Yet every now and then, as happens 
when we are about to do something rather out of the com- 
mon way, following some strong impulse from within — con- 
tradictory thoughts would flash into his mind, and questions 
such as **^What am I here for? — ^Whatjam I about? — ^What's 
the use?'' and so on, arise. 

Then he would stop. Perhaps turn half-way round. 
Once, indeed, he absolutely retraced his steps a few paces. 
But the impulse which urged him forward obtained the 
mastery. He arrived at the small iron gate which opened 
into the garden in front of the hotel; and pulled the bell, 
for the gate at that hour of the evening was locked. 

A maid-servant appeared with a candle, shading it from 
the night air, and inquired his errand. 

" I am come to see Mr. Henry Wilmington. Do you 
happen to know whether I am expected?" 

" Yes, sir. I suppose so, for he dined rather earlier than 
usual to-day, and would have all the wine and things cleared 
ofi^ as if he expected company." 

"Is he alone?" 

"Yes, sir, except the ladies." 

"Are the ladies, as you call them, in the room with him 
now?" 

"Were not, sir, when I cleared away the things. The 
ladies were in the drawing-room in front, and Mr. Henry 
Wilmington was walking up and down the dining-room at 
the back." 

" Take me into that back room, then." 

Henry Wilmington had in the midst of the distressing 
circumstances which surrounded him, as he stood at the 
bar of the Criminal Court, been startled, affected, touched 
to the very soul, by the sudden start forward — the recog- 
nition of his innocence, so passionately made, and by the 
subsequently abrupt departure of Mr. Craiglethorpe. 

He was of so kind and forgiving a temper, that less than 
this would have led him to meet and be reconciled to the 
man who had placed him in so cruel a situation ; but this 
circumstance had greatly moved him, and the more he re- 
flected upon it, the greater was its effect. T\\\s «vi^^^"^ 
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burst of feeling in one he had considered so utterly without 
feeling; this passionate recognition of his own mistaken 
severity; this cry of anguish, not to be mistaken, which 
had burst from him when convinced of the wrong he was 
committing, were not to be forgotten by a man like Henry. 

The whole dark scene was of that nature which a man, 
once having gone through, never forgets, which casts its 
shadow over the whole of the future life, and alters its hues 
and its character to the end. But in the midst of that thick 
darkness, this incident had been like a flash of light sud- 
denly illuminating the gloom of the hour, and the impres- 
sion it had left was ineffaceable. 

It was therefore with considerable emotion that Wilming- 
ton awaited the interview with this singular man, of whom 
he had, moreover, a distinct remembrance in former days. 

Mr. Craiglethorpe was not one to be easily forgotten, 
though fifteen years had elapsed since he had been a fre- 
quenter of his father's house and table. 

Henry's feelings were in great measure shared by Caro- 
line, who took her usual expanded view of this as of other 
things; but Flavia was quite refractory. Nothing could 
soften Mr. Craiglethorpe's conduct in her e3'es. The hard- 
heartedness, the implacable resentment, shown in his con- 
duct, appeared to her too wicked and too cruel, to afford 
the slightest shadow of palliation or room for indulgence. 

She nad suffered horribly, poor thing, and like most of 
us, she was apt to measure the atrocity of the crime by the 
extent of the misery it had occasioned, rather than by the 
turpitude of the motives from which it might have sprung. 

It seemed impossible for her to realize the idea that Mr. 
Craiglethorpe ever could have believed in Henry's guilt; 
^ and that burst of passion which touched and affected the 
^ two others so much, appeared to her only the acknowledg- 
ment, when too late, of a foregone error. 

Henry tried in his quiet way to argue the matter with 
her, but how could he be displeased with this ardently 
affectionate heart? It was her passionate esteem, amounting 
to almost idolatry for his good qualities, which rendered her 
so sweetly unreasonable. He was obliged to content him- 
self with begging her to go with Caroline into the drawing- 
room, and let him meet Mr. Craiglethorpe alone. 

The door opened, and the heart-stricken man entered. 

The character of his appearance was much changed. 

Anguish of mind, remorse, unwonted visiter, whose sum- 
mons to the bar of conscience had been so long delayed, 
but which, now aroused, began, as fabled of the never- 
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sleeping Furies, to shake the scorpion whip. Remorse ! — a 
late repentance! — ^retrospection! — the fearful -review of his 
past life ! — the sense, for the first time, of the dread reality 
of those things on whicli he had never thought before — all 
these had done their work. 

But this self-humiliation could not altogether degrade — 
could not destroy that innate dignity which in every cir- 
cumstance attends a character, so firm, so resolute, so per- 
fectly truthful and simple as was this. But they had broken 
him. The closely-knit frame which, like some firmly-built 
edifice, had seemed formed to defy the injuries alike of 
storm and time, was a ruin. — A ruin of what had once ap- 
peared so invincible in its strength — ^broken and falling fast 
to decay, but even thus inspiring a certain reverence. 

He was evidently much afiected. 

His letter had been brief and rough. It was his usual 
style of writing. In this case almost more so, perhaps, 
than was usual, because he scorned all exaggeration, and 
abhorred the least approach to sentiment. 

He ran into the opposite extreme. Could he have done 
so, he would even now have efiaced from his countenance 
that expression of deep emotion which was visible as he 
entered the room ; but that he could not do. Though little 
accustomed to think of the efiect he was producing, he would 
fain have stilled the tremor which was shaking every nerve ; 
but he could not. 

The door opened, and he came in. 

Henry stopped in his walk up and down the room as Mr. 
Craiglethorpe approached, and turning to him that face so 
full of kindness and cordiality — an aspect ever shining so 
warmly to the hearts of his friends — approached him and 
held out his hand. 

The other took it — pressed it — but did not speak. 

He felt choking. Unwonted emotions were heaving at 
his chest; and a something strange was about his eye. 

He waited a moment whilst Henry looked upon him with 
a gentle kindness, which he seemed to feel, rather than to 
see ; and which melted that which was freezing about his 
heart. 

He looked up and said — 

" Henry, I cannot feel at ease till I tell you— that I ask 
your pardon from the bottom of my heart for the wrong I 
did you." 

"Pardon," said Henry, gently, "is not the word. You 
thought yourself in the right, and you were justified in 
thinking yourself in the right. I thank you, and we have 
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all reason to thank you, for feeling sympathy with the sor- 
tjOW that was occasioned. I am very glad of this meeting." 

" Henry, I did not much fancy you as a lad. There was 
something too gentle and good-boy about you to suit my 
rude taste. It is not the only mistake I have made in my 
life." 

" I was not a boy to be very popular with anybody, I 
believe," said Henry, with one of his gentle smiles. 

" I have learned lately to estimate qualities by a different 
standard from the one I used in those years," said Craigle- 
thorpe. " It might have been better for me if I had learned 
the lesson earlier; but it^s no matter." And he checked a 
sigh. 

" Never too late to renew old friendship, sir," said Henry, 
cheerfully. 

"Can you say this to me? Old friendships! A sorry 
old friendship it has proved to you, Henry." 

" I cannot forget what it had been to my poor father, sir ; 
and I hope I never shall." 

"And yet it is easy enough to forget such things. Most 

people find it very easy — most people find it hard to re- 

. member their own little matters of this sort — ^if of this sort 

you choose to call it — none trouble themselves with their 

progenitors' obligations." 

" I loved my father," said Henry. " He had his faults, 
but he had been an affectionate father to me." 

" He's dead. Let us say nothing of him." 

No; he could not extend to the father the feelings ex- 
cited by the son. The old implacable nature would crop 
out — as they say of a hidden spring. His present sufferings 
— ^the wrong he had so nearly done — the horror he had so 
narrowly escaped — his mortifications — ^his disappointments 
— his self-humiliations — his rights — all had arisen from this 
source. 

The very process which was going forward in his mind 
seemed to increase the contempt and disgust with which he 
thought of Wilmington's conduct. It could not be expected 
that he, a child as yet in these things, should be able to 
attain the sublime height of indulgence for faults he would 
have abhorred himself for committing. That last finishing 
of the moral edifice — that la9t touch which gives to huma- 
nity the features of the angel — no, he could not — it could 
not be expected that he could attain to that. 

That stretch was for Henry — ^not for him. 

There was a little stop afler this. Mr. Craiglethorpe 
t^en began again. He hesitated a very little. Had he 
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ever done so in his life before? • I know not; certainly not 
for many and many a long year. 

" Is your eister here? I should like. to see Caroline — 
and your yoimg wife — she is well?" 

'* Yes, pretty well. Do you really wish to see CaroHne? 
She is in the next room — I will call her." 

" Better take me to her — And your wife, Harry — I saw 
your wife once," he continued, with some appearance of 
eff<Mrt, and a slight flush passing over his sallow cheek. '^ I 
should like to feel that they had both forgiven Uie past. 
They are sweet creatures." 

"I will slip in and see whether they are there." 



" Now, my sweetest Flavia, you will oblige me. . . • 
Recollect how great were the yexations — how severe the 
disappointment — how heavy the apparent wrong. Be just, 
my darling — We shall all be better and happier after we 
are reconciled and everything forgiven. Unforgiveness is 
a cruel weight upon the heart. Meet him, my love, with 
cordiality — ^For my sake, Flavia." 

She turned up her eyes to him, so full of what she was 
feeling, and said whisperingly — "Ah! but it is for your 
sake." 

"But he has asked it — ^he is waiting there, my dear — He 
has felt all this very much — His was a cruel situation as 
well as ours. Be just, my own love." 

" Ah!" shaking her head ; " I must be a great deal more 
than that. . . . But I will try to dissemble." 

"Nay, do it from your heart, Flavia, it will be of no use 
else. Do it from your heart. God has restored us to each 
other. Do not withhold this only sacrifice of thanksgiving 
which you have to offer, my love." 

She smiled, gave him her hand, and he knew she was 
won. He might venture to introduce Mr. Craiglethorpe. 
Caroline was understood before. 

He returned to the dining-room. 

Craiglethorpe stood with his back to the door. He 
seemed examining a print over the chimney-piece. It was 
a water-colour drawing of a head and half length. The 
style was antiquated, but not without a certain merit. A 
beautiful face of a Hebe very ill drawn, for it was an old 
thing. I remember it well. The lovely shoulder — it was 
less than a half length — was all out of perspective ; but the 
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face, Tvitb its beaming eyes and sweet radiant smile, wa^ 
beautiful; and the curls fell in profusion round the neck 
and shoulders ; a bl^e ribbon being passed through them 
round the head. It was a charming face. 

He was bending towards the frame, and endeavouring, 
as it would seem, to read the name of the artist who had 
done the original. 

" Hebe" was the only word inscribed beneath the drawing. 

He seemed so much absorbed with this examination, that 
he did not turn round when Henry entered the room ; but 
as he approached he sighed slightly, and turned away from 
the chimney-piece. 

" Will you come into the next room?" said Henry. " My 
wife and sister are there." 

The thoughts of the absorbed man seemed for the mo- 
ment to be far away. He seemed to have forgotten the re- 
quest he had made. He glanced up again at the print — 
then he appeared to recollect himself, and shaking his 
head slightly, as if to disperse some recollections that op- 
pressed him, he said — 

"They are very kind. Thank you; I shall like it 
much." 

Flavia was sitting in an easy-chair as they entered. — 
She was still very weak. She had on a white sort of in- 
valid gown, trimmed with fine muslin, and her beautiful 
light-brown hair fell with its profusion of curls somewhat 
dishevelled, round her neck and shoulders. There chanced 
to be a blue ribbon passed through it. •Henry used to love 
that colour, it harmonized so well with her eyes. 



So dressed, and with her head advanced a little forward 
in a sort of expecting gaze as the door opened, she did not 
look very much unlike the water-colour drawing of the 
Hebe in the other room. 

The moment Craiglethorpe's eye glanced upon her, as if 
struck with some sudden recollection, he started and stepped 
a few steps hastily forward, with a strange, agitated ex- 
pression of face. Then, recollecting himself as suddenly, 
the transient passion passed away, and, turning to Henry, 
he said — 

"Will you tell your wife that I wished to see her, to say 
to her, that I am very sorry for what she has suffered? 
Will she give me her hand upon it?" 

Flavia rose upon this — but though she strove to disguise 
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it, the eBkxH with which she got up from her chair showed 
how dreadfully her frame had heen shattered. 

He coold not help obserying this — He looked shocked, 
and said very seriously — 

"Your sufferings have, I fear, been very great indeed." 
;■ "They are over now," she replied, gently. 

She could no more than the rest of the world resist the 
strmge fascination exercised by Craiglethorpe. The strange 
interest he was sure to excite. 

Her feelings were as gentle as her tones. She was Tan- 
quiahed. All was forgiven as he spoke. 

" You are a very kind young creature, I see that," was 
his reply. 

And then he turned to Caroline, ,who was standing a 
httle nearer the window. 

"And Caroline," he said, approaching her; " Caroline! — 
You used to play with me in old times, Caroline — when 
you were a little brown gipsy of a girl. We were all fond 
of you. You will not be harder than your brother." 

" No," said she, "I have felt for your share in this busi- 
ness most truly, I assure you, Mr. Craiglethorpe." 

" Have you?" said he, wistfully, and with a strange ten- 
derness of tone. " Could heart be so generous?" 

Enough of this. 

I do not know how j'ou think — ^but I think that never 
man got through the business of asking forgiveness from 
those he had so cruelly tortured, and yet could hardly be 
said to have wronged, in a more simple and unaffected 
manner. 

Henry and Caroline had been accustomed to think so 
much of Mr. Craiglethorpe — to look upon him for such a 
length of time as an injured man; and to compassionate his 
fate with the peculiar compassion folt for those who, re- 
turning, after long exile, to their native land, have perished 
in the ocean — ^They had so many recollections of what he 
had been to them as children, that they were prepared al- 
most to love him. And they met his advances with a feel- 
ing amounting to something like affection. They felt happy 
wnen, these little explanations being over, he sat down 
among them, and entered into conversation. 

He was serious and thoughtful, and somewhat melancholy. 
His caustic, sarcastic, epigrammatic style of conversation, 
which they recollected so well of old, was no longer there. 
But he spoke well. What he did say bore the impress of 
his uncommon sense and ability. They talked of countries 
where he had been. He described those mysterious regions 
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of Central Africa which he had traversed in his weary pU- 
grimage to his own country. And, as Flavia heard of those 
tracts of virgin soil, yet, as it were, untrodden by the foot 
of man— of that teeming animal life which covered those 
fertile plains, and where the great destroyer had not yet 
been— of the swarming antelopes, the wild asses, that by 
myriads dwelt there, and sought their food from God^^ot 
the fierce beasts of prey, created, as it were, to keep down 
this swarming animal life, below the level of the vegetable, 
and supply a speedy, almost painless means of death to 
those which, unless so kept down, must have perished by 
the slow agony of famine. — As he told of those flowers, 
beautiful as the roses of Eden, dyeing those swelling plains 
with the tints of the western sky; of those lofty trees, the 
growth of ages, standing in fine groups unmarked upon the 
plain ; of those precipices, rising up in bold diversity among 
the woods — where the lion made his den and the leopardess 
her lair — as he told of these things, in a manner peculiarly 
his own, she listened, and was beguiled into a most imex- 
pected liking. Most women have a good deal of the Des- 
demona in them. The evening wore away ; and still these 
four remained seated comfortably round the table. 

They parted at last, and agreed soon to meet again. 
Each one felt that the evening had been most comforting, 
most reviving, most consoling. The sense of mutual cor- 
diality was mingled with that secret glow which a conscience 
gently approving gives to the human heart. 
.'. And was not this much better than cherishing resent- 
ment? Than nursing all sorts of bitter feelings? Than the 
mistaken pride that will not ask for a reconciliation — the 
mistaken dignity which will not grant it? Are not a 
placable temper, and a loving heart, and a warm, kindly, 
feeling nature, moat precious things? Are they not like 
the dew which falls on Hermon, gently nourishing the 
loveliest and tenderest flowers ? Are they not like the rich 
ointment which fell down to the skirts of Aaron's garment, 
and shed a rich and healing perfume around? 

And when a man has done another a grievous wrong, 
though under a mistaken impression, it may be — is it not 
better for him to feel as thic man did; to dwell upon the 
sorrow, and the anguish, and the misery of which he had 
been the cause, and not to intrench himself in the proud, 
cold feeling, that he thought he was in the right? To be 
bitterly remorseful for the hard judgments he had formed, 
and the hard feelings he had indulged, and the hard things 
he had 4one — and to be ready to break his heart for the 
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agony that had been — though it was over? And was it not 
well to come to his fellow-man, and to hold out the hand 
of reconciliation, and to say — " I did this thing — but you 
must fbrgiye me for it, for I am very sorry for that which 
has been done?'^ 

Was not this good, and healing, and humane, and 
heavenly? 

I think so. 

But ah ! as Craiglethorpe, with a strange tenderness and 
sense of joy stealing over him, alter having shaken hands 
with all the party round, descended the stairs, and slowly 
returned to that place where he had slept the night before, 
what was it that hke a cold chill came over him, and blighted 
all these genial sensations, and darkened all this bright- 
ness? 

It was the recollection now so suddenly and unaccountably 
leyived of one, with whom no such reconciliation could be 
made, no such forgiveness exchanged; for she had sunk in 
a night of impenetrable darkness, unforgiving and unfor- 
given. The cold iron impla<iable heart of those days was 
gone, but it had left its chill behind it. 

That picture, tool It revived these recollections with 
more than conunon intensity — thus he had seen her, exactly 
thus ; sitting, as if for that very picture. Should he ever 
forget that day, or her innocence, or her sweetness, or her 
beauty? 

Or his own hard, implacable, and unjust resentment^ 

Could he think of what she might have suffered, withou 
shuddering? And where was the excuse? 

What had she done to justify this passionate sense of in- 
jury in which he had indulged? 

Ah ! it had wrenched every fibre in his proud heart, tJien 
— ^turned to gall every sentiment of admiration and tender- 
ness, then — But how did it look now? 

That laugh — how light, how guileless! The laugh for 
which he had felt then he could have murdered her. How 
sweetly, playfully, innocently, it rang upon his memory's 
earl .... 

By the time he had reached the old mansion and thrown 
himself upon his bed, Mr. Craiglethorpe had been worked 
up by his recollections to such a state of feeling, that I 
question whether a more miserable man laid his head upon 
his pillow that night, in the darkest scene of the sorrow- 
polluted city. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Earthly bliss I have no other, 

Yet from me e'en this ye sever, 
Though he live I fain must mourn him 

As I were a widow ever. 

The Cid. 



It was late before Mr. Craiglethorpe sank into an uneasy 
slumber, but as the night waned his nerves gradually com- 
posed, and he slept soimdly. 

He was awakened by some one opening the door of his 
room. It was a cold morning, and the heavy rain was heard 
beating against the panes; and a rough wind blew in gusts 
round the house, from time to time rising into violence and 
shaking every window in the old mansion, then subsiding 
mto silence ; again a silence, only broken by the pattering 
of the raindrops. 

An aged woman entered the room ; she brought in her 
hands uie materials for making a fire, which she began to 
light. As she did so, kneeling down upon the hearth, her 
shaking hands and feeble motions showed that her strength 
was greatly impaired by years, by ill health, or suffering. 

From time to time, as a slight motion was heard from the 
bed, she would turn her head and look at it ; and once or 
twice as she did so, a vague sort of dreamy recollection of 
having seen something resembling that face before, arose 
in Mr. Craiglethorpe's mind. But the how, the when, and 
the where, he found it impossible to recal. 

When she had finished what she had to do, and the fire 
began to blaze and crackle briskly, she rose from her knees, 
and went to the washing-stand at some little distance, and 
began to re-arrange it; doing everything in a slow, stealthy 
manner, as if she feared to awaken the sleeper ; but with 
an appearance of care and attention sucH as one bestows 
upon the minor concerns of such as we know and are in- 
terested in. 

The vague recollection haunted Mr. Craiglethorpe — ^it 
worried him in his present mood — ^he resolved to speak. 
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The voice, as it answered in reply, might furnish the want- 
ing link to unite the present and the past. 

''Thank you," he said; " a little warm water, please, and 
I shall want nothing more." 

" I have put the kettle upon the fire," she replied. 

And as she spOke she turned round and came nearer to 
the bed. 

She, too, seemed perusing the face that lay upon the 
pillow before her. Their eyes met. 

" Is it possible ?" he exclaimed. 

"Ah, sir! Ah, Mr. Craiglethorpe !" was the answer. 

" Can it be possible? Is the past not altogether past?" 
said he. 

"Ah, sir! Who would ever have thought to see you 
here?" 

"Here 1 And why not here as well as anywhere ?" 

"Here, sir! Ah! do you know in whose house you 
are?" 

"Not in the least. The house is unknown to me — a 
thing which rather surprised me when I first entered it, I 
own, for from its size and magnificence it must once have 
belonged to very considerable people. But certainly it is 
placed in a most obscure corner." 

The old lady sighed and looked up, but she said nothing 
to this. 

" But tell me how you came here — ^where you have been, 
and what has become of you? Of all with whom I left you? 
Grood God ! Can it, indeed, be true ? Can they be still 
living as you are still living ? . . . . And where are 
they?" 

" Gone — ^gone ! lost — ^lost ! All gone — all lost!" 

" Don't say so — don't say so !" he cried eagerly. " Only 
tell me that she still lives. — Anywhere — anyhow — ^no mat- 
ter — only tell me that she lives.^^ 

The old woman shook her head. 

" When? and where? and how did she die?" 

The old woman shook her head again in a slow, sorrow- 
ful manner, but only said, " Ah, sir ! if you had been there. 
She wanted a friend sadly, poor deserted thing." 

" Let me get up," he cried, impatiently : anxious to be 
up, to be dressed, to be in action, to do something ; a wild 
hope was springing in his breast ; "and when I am dressed, 
come you, and tell me all about yourself— and all about 
Aer." 

The old lady looked somewhat surprised at this passionate 
outburst, but only said — 
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" I thought Mr. Craiglethorpe little cared what became 
of her. If he had felt in this way earlier, things might 
have been different." 

"Well — well. Can you spare time this morning, or this 
evening, to tell me what has happened? This evening 
would perhaps be best for you; otherwise let it be this 
morning. I am very impatient." 

** As soon as you have breakfasted, sir, it shall be." 

And she left the room. 

He remained for some time like one who has received a 
visit from the dead. For the past is as the dead; and, to 
meet suddenly one who calls up its departed visions with a 
fearful reality, is almost as awful as to meet the dead 
indeed. 

Yes, it was she. — But how time had changed her ! He 
had parted with her a hale, active, clever woman, of about 
forty; he met her again, broken, worn-out with age, though 
she could not be more than seventy. 

What was she now? and what place did she fill in this 
lone, old house? Was she the mistress of it? Was she 
the wife of whom the old man had spoken as so broken 
with ill health? Her dress, and a something indescribable 
about her appearance, inclined him to conclude that she 
was. 

Then he rose and dressed himself; and presently the 
door opened again, and the usual attendant came in and 
pot the room to rights. She then placed the table before 
the fire, and the tea-things and urn for breakfast upon it, 
and set two chairs. When she was gone the old lady again 
presented herself; carrying, as a sort of apology for coming 
in, a plate of buttered toast. 

" I thought you would like it, and have made it myself, 
Mr. Craiglethorpe," she said, as she placed it upon the 
table. 

*' Thank you ; but I am not much in the humour for my 
breakfast," pushing his plate and the untasted bread from 
him ; "for your appearance in this unexpected manner has 
called up a recollection of days gone by, which disturbs me 
much." 

"I am sure, sir," was the answer, in a trembling voice, 
" I ought not to wonder at that ; for ever since I heard your 
name I have been strangely put about. It was so long 
since I had seen you, and so long since things had happened 
which I never, never can forget . . . and I had got, as it 
were, accustomed to the thought . . . and, indeed, life 
goes on — and things that are passed begin to appear so dis- 
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tint md indistmct, that when the sight of some person or 
thing reTives them in this lively manner — it is almost 
awful." 

" I feel it as yon say." 

*^ But pray take a little hreakfast, sir, for you don*t look 
well," continued the old lady, very kindly. 

" I don't feel particularly well, I believe, but I am so 
little used to be out of order, that I do not know whether 
anything ails me or not. • Some things that have happened 
to me U^ly have worried me a good deal. And, it is odd 
enough, but they have called up in nic retrospections which 
it would have been better for my happiness had they never 
been revived." 

" Sir, as one grows older, things take a very difl'erent 
colour and shape from what they did in the years gone by. 
I find it 80, at least, myself — I should think it must be so 
with others. If time could run back, how differently do 
we think that we would then have acted ! and yet, per- 
haps " 
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Perhaps. — ^I don't know. — One may regret, and yet not 
repent." 

The old lady looked down. 

*'If one could have prevented that which one regrets, 
there must be a feeling of repentance for what was left un- 
done." 

*' Left undone! That is a wide chapter for any man to 
begin upon. There is no end to these suppositious of what 
a man might have done." 

" Ko, to be sure, there is not," and she sighed again. 

*' But do you think, sir, one can ever forgive one's self 
for some acts of one's life?" 

" That depends upon the nature of those actw." 

" We both forsook her," said the old lady, half to herself. 
"You, when you might have saved her twice — first from 
the act, and then from its consequences. I, when she 
wanted a true and helping friend, and that I was whilst I 
staid with her, poor dear. But it's all over now. The 
hand of God reaches us even in this world ; and the 
heaviest punishment that can fall upon us is to know one 
has been wrong and unkind too late — and to be denied 
the possibility of confessing one's sorrow for it, and making 
atonement." 

"Yes — ^What you say is quite true — too true She 

is dead, then!" 

•* I believe so — I am sure so!" 

" How did she die? Tell me when it was? and where? 
nd of what?" 
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" I was not with her when she died, poor dear I but I fear 
it was in great misery. You, no doubt, sir, know all about 
the bankruptcy of the hou»e, and what followed. She fell 
into extreme misery, sir." 

" Extreme misery I Don't say that! don't talk so. It is 
a very shocking expression to use. Because a large, flou- 
rishing fortune is dissipated by folly and vice, it does not 
follow that extreme misery must be the consequence. Yet 
somebody did tell me they were very poor." 

" Very poor I She was at times starving — ^I believe she 
did starve." 

"And where were you all the while?" he burst out, 
passionately. " What were you about? Surely a faithful 
servant — a clever woman like you, might. at least have 
contrived so that no one you cared for, in this world, should 
starve ! Don't talk in this manner — ^You know I hate exag- 
geration — and it breaks my heart." 

"Where was I? Alas! alas! That's the sin and the 
pity; I left her." 

" You forsook her, then, as well as others," and, true to 
his own cold nature, by this companionship in wrong he 
felt visibly comforted ; by this comparison with a barbarity 
which he held to be still greater than his own, he felt him- 
self in some manner excused. " You forsook her, then, as 
well as others," he repeated, and then he went on im- 
petuously: "But when, tell me when, and how did you 
leave her? Common report, of course, informed me of 
the great catastrophe, but it was no affair of mine — at least, 
so I thought then — and I never made any inquiry as to 
what became of her — ^personally 

" One looks back upon life," he went on, after a silence 
of some minutes, in which he seemed lost in his own reflec- 
tions — " one looks back upon life and one marvels at one's 
self The passions which actuated the man years ago fade, 
as all perishable things fade, and are lost to the recollection. 
The wrong they have led us to do remains — ^ineffaceable — a 
positive, unalterable, irreparable thing. Wrong and right 
are the only enduring substance of man's life then — The 
rest is but as a shadow that passeth away." 

This was said rather as a reflection made to himself, than 
as intended for his companion. 

But she took up the allusion to Scripture, and in a low 
tone repeated : — 

" * Man is like to vanity^ and Ids days are as a shadow that 
passeth away; his breath goethforth^ he returneth to his earth, 
thai vfiry day his thoughts perish. 

" ' But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting 
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upon ikose that fear him; ajid his righteousness unto children'' s 
chUdren; to such as keep his covenant, and to those that remem,' 
her his commandments to do them.^ " 

*' You left her, then?" again he resumed. " Everybody, 
I suppose, forsook her in her adversity. It is the way of 
the world." 

" No, sir; not in her adversity. I was not so bad as that. 
She was in her prosperity when I left her; but I knew she 
needed me even then — but I was selfish and proud, and I 
chose to go." 

"Why?" 

** Sir — ^I married " 

** You only imitated your young lady, then. No great 
harm, I suppose, in that. Though she was but sixteen, and 
you must have been hard upon forty," he said, in a sarcastic 
tone of voice. 

"No, sir — ^no great harm, as you say; and yet, I have 
felt since as if it was almost a crime. She had been com- 
mitted, as it were, by her poor dear father to my care, as 
well as to yours, sir." 

Mr. Craiglethorpe writhed as one does under a sudden 
stab of acute pain. 

" And because one had forsaken her, it was more incum- 
bent upon the other to stay," Mrs. Beufield went on ; '^ but 
yon cannot have forgotten how it used to be with her, sir. 
Headstrong, wilful, impetuous she was, yet her heart always 
in the right place — always faithful and loving, whatever in 
her sport or ner anger she might say to vex one. She had 
tried me often and often, but never did I think to leave her. 
It was my duty to contradict her, you know, and to stand 
her little humours when I did so — for you may recollect 
she did not like contradiction. The more on that account 
she stood in want of a true friend — such as you coidd have 
been, and I strove to be." 

"True friend! Cotdd have been! Why do you tor- 
ment me with such expressions as these? You know very 
well, if you know anything at all, that she hated and 
despised me — ridiculed and held cheap, both myself and 
my advice." 

"Ah. Mr. Craiglethorpe!" 

"Don't *ah Mr. Craiglethorpe' me, with that dolorous 
voice," said he, with extraordinary irritation of manner. 
" You know that so it was. Why torment me with this 
pretended, affected contradiction? ^ 

" I know very well," he went on, in a hoarse, hurried 
Toice, " what I was in those days, and what I must have 

E 
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appeared to her — ^what I did appear to her. I have not 
forgotten — I never can forget, the oontemptuous ridicule 
with which she treated her father's friend. As her father's 
jfriend, I thought, and I think still, that I deserved more 
respect at her hands. But why — why do I recal this?" his 
voice softening and saddening again. 

" She was a child — a mere child at that time. She was 
but sixteen, recollect, sir." 

"You need not remind me of that. There it all lies. 
She appeared to me as a woman, then — ^now, to my eternal 
regret, I can only think of her as a child. But it seems 
y^u forgot this as well as I did, at the time. But go on." 

" I did, sir — ^I did; I own it — or rather, after I married I 
did. It was diiferent. One has a divided heart, then, you 
know. They say love is generous. I don't know that. — , 
All I know is, it made me selfish — I was not sorry to find 
an excuse, perhaps, to go ; and when in a passion of anger 
she bade me leave her, I did leave her, and went to the 
Levant with my old man — whom, heaven forgive me, I 
never loved half as I loved her — But that I found out too 
late." 

" She could be in a passion even with you, then, at times, 
it seems," said he. 

"Ah, sir! what brief storms! — And mostly ending in a 
flood of tears, and her arms round your neck in a mo- 
ment, asking forgiveness. But there was one subject upon 
which she could not bear to be remonstrated with — her 
husband " 

At that word Mr. Craiglethorpe started suddenly from 
his chair, and strange passions disturbed his face — anger 
and pain, jealousy and despair. But he said nothing, and 
after having taken a turn or two across the room, sat down 
again, and Mrs Benfield went on : — 

" It seemed as if she could not bear to hear the truth 
upon that subject — was determined to persist in the most 
obstinate blindness. It was too late, to be sure, to save 
her, as might have been done, perhaps " 

" Might have been done, perhaps! Have done with these 
inuendoes. What is the use of this indulgence of an almost 
malicious pleasure in tormenting? Might have been done! 
Vain taunt! Who knows what might have been done? 
Empty retrospection! Who can pretend to say of anything 
what might have been done?" 

" I beg your pardon, sir." 

"Well — well; goon. What! you quarrelled about her 
husband, did you, after all? You were a rash woman to 
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yenture upon such ground. Wise friends hold their tongues 
in such cases. What^s the use of coming between the bark 
and the tree?" 

"Ah, sir! but it was necessary she should be warned. 
Things were going on at such a rate; and she had influence 
— no doubt she had, even to the last. She might have done 
something, perhaps, could she have been persuaded to use 
it in time." 

" And you strove to do good by awakening her to a sense 
of her husband's faults. 1 should not have expected such 
nonsense from a woman like you. — Do you not know that 
the more rash and mad a woman's choice has been, the 
more obstinately she upholds it, in defiance of the world? 
She might have learned something if she had chosen to 
listen before it was too late ; but iu her headstrong indul- 
gence of her fancy, she closed her ears to every warning." 

" I don't know what warning she had," said Mrs. Ben- 
field, bluntly, for she was as fearless in expressing her 
thoughts when once excited, as Mr. Craiglethorpe himself. 
^" I never knew that she had any warning. — The more 
the shame on those who might have given it if they chose, 
and did not. I was not one of them. I had no reason at 
that time to think Valentine Daubeney an unfit choice for 
Lilla Flemmg." 

" He was very handsome, if you mean that," said Mr. 
Craiglethorpe, bitterly, " and passing rich. I suppose that's 
enough, in the eyes of any woman, to constitute a man a 
fit match." 

"No, sir, there you are unjust. Women have more 
value for sterling qualities than men are apt to think — and 
it was not Lilla Fleming's fault, that her heart did not 
give itself to one, who, in spite of his faults — and they were 
many — ^had qualities, I believe, which made him truly 
worthy of her." 

"What do you mean? — What can you mean? — Give 
her heart! — There was no other, unfortunately, that she 
could have given it to but that Daubeney. All the other 
young fellows she saw were too greatly her inferiors — the 
more the pity." 

" Sir, young girls of her age do not always look upon 
youth as the first qualification." 

"No!— What " 

" Sir, the pride of men's hearts is great, and so is the 
pride of a young, spoiled, beautiful girl. Either would 
rather die than own to a preference they do not believe to 
be returned. I have seen a man treating the woman .he 
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doted on with harshness and injustice, because {he did 
not believe she loved him as, in his haughty self-esteiem, he 
thought he deserved. I have seen a woman hurt, alienated, 
lost, by such treatment, when a little tender softness would 
have brought her to his feet. People's evil qualities, and 
people's fine qualities, alike conspire to divide loving hearts 
in some cases. — ^Alas, the pity I" 

" Woman!" he said, and fixed his eyes sternly upon her 
— " your speech is ambiguous. Would you wish to drive 
me mad?" 

She was silenced. 

"Tell me," he cried; "speak! Tell me. — I insist upon 
knowing what you mean, though it should — though it will 
kill me!" 

He was dreadfully excited. 

She looked at him wistfully — sorrowfully — ^regretfully — 
then the tears gathered to her eyes, and began to roll 
slowly over her cheeks. 

" It is for me to cry^— to weep tears of blood," he passion- 
ately exclaimed, irritated rather than calmed by seeing her. 
— " What do you shed tears for?" 

"Ah, the pity! — the pity!" said she sorrowfully, shaking 
her head. 

"Don't keep repeating these silly lamentations. — Tell 
me at once, did you -mean to insinuate anything — or 
what did you mean to insinuate by that whicn you have 
just said?" 

"I begin to suspect, sir," she replied, wiping her eyes 
with her handkerchief, and endeavouring to speak calmly ; 
" I begin to suspect . . . but my suspicions come too late. 
What mistakes we have all been in! If I had but known 
sooner, what I believe I have learned to-day, all I can say 
is — ^my lovely Lilla Fleming should never have been the 
wife of Valentine Daubeney." 



But before I continue the conversation that ensued be- 
tween these two, it will be necessary for me to make a long 
pause, and to fill it up with relating to you certain circum- 
stances, and certain events, which took place years before, 
in order that you may comprehend the above conversa- 
tion. And thus I will link together, as well as I can, the 
different fragments, as I may call them, of this retrospective 
history. 
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CHAPTER VII. ' 



With no iron was it barbed, 

Yet hath wounded sore my heart ; 

Healing balm I none may hope for, 
But for aye must bear the smart. 

The Cid, 



Shakespere takes the liberty, in his "Winter's Tale," to in- 
troduce in the course of one short drama an interval of 
about eighteen years. 

I wish I were but entitled by the approach within a thou- 
sand degrees, to take the same license as he does, for I am 
soing, in my little way, to venture almost as far, perhaps 
Kirther. To skip several years forward has always been 
allowed ; but I am now going, in the wide walk of the nar- 
rative, to task your indulgence more freely, to ask your 
leave to skip backwards. * 

My principal purpose, when I began this history, was to 
relate to you what were the circumstances, what the pas- 
sions, and above all, what were the good and evil tempers, 
which now revived after the lapse of so many years, gave 
birth, in the bosom of the awakened man, to sensations of 
such poignant regret. 

The story will be told partly as it occurred externally, 
and as it affected Mr. Craiglethorpe at the time ; partly in 
its internal history, and how it affected one of the sufferers 
when the events occurred, and lastly, how the knowledge 
of the true interpretation of the whole influenced the other 
now. 



It is a fine summer afternoon. 

The sun is shining brightly upon the Thames, and a fresh 
easterly wind is bringing quite a crowd of ships up the 
river; their sails all set, and swelling their white bosoms to 
the gale, as borne upoa its wings, they speed rapidly for- 
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ward. Craft of every description is mingled together ; the 
snow-white canvass of the huge three -master, the dingy 
blackened sails of the Newcastle collier, the red and brown 
of the low, heavy river craft, and little sloops like sea- 
swallows, scudding gaily along. 
A beautiful evening and a beautiful scene. 
It was before the days of steamers ; and a fair wind for 
coming up the river was a matter of much more importance 
than it is now; for the river was sure to be crowded with 
vessels awaiting it, as was the quay, with the expectant 
friends watching for the new arrivals. 

There was, as usual, a motley' crowd assembled there. 
All sorts of people ; gentle and simple, men and women, 
awaiting the coming of the various voyagers from every 
quarter of the globe, who, in consequence of the favourable 
change in the wind, were expected to come up the river 
that night. Eager faces — anxious faces— joyous faces — cal- 
culating faces. Women of the commoner sort, and well- 
dressed ladies ; gentlemen, and the rough population of the 
river's banks. All packed closely together; and all watch- 
ing the different vessels with anxiety and impatience ; en- 
deavouring to discover the one which held the freight of 
love or lucre expected by them. 

There were children of all ages holding the hands of 
many of these well-dressed women, looking out for the re- 
turn of father or mother, whom' they had been taught to 
love, but from whom they might have been separated for 
years. There were fathers and mothers, sisters and bro- 
thers, and above all, wives — almost in an agony of love, 
awaiting the return of the long-parted treasures to their 
hearts and homes. 

Then, there was, as usual, a great scrambling among the 
lower sort, to secure their share in such occupation as the 
arrival of so many vessels might present; and altogether, 
the pushing and the scrambling, and the hubbub of voices, 
were confounding. 

It must be remarked, too, that this was all increased by 
the necessity, at that time of day, of everybody being 
landed by wherries ; there being no means for the ships 
which carried passengers to approach close to the quay, as 
they do now. So gentlemen might be seen engaging these 
light boats, and pushing about in them ; much to the incre^e 
of the general feeling of nervous excitement in the women 
watching above. For, in a confusion of this sort, the nar- 
row wherry, and even the longer and wider boat, appear a 
very insecure method of getting to land. More dangerous, 
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apparently, than any of the perils encountered in the deep 
and solitary sea ; though, J suppose, accidents rarely hap- 
pened. 

In the crowd upon the quay stood a gentleman watching 
the ships as they came swiftly up the river ; and among the 
carriages which were crowded together at a little distance, 
was one handsome and well-appointed chariot, rather more 
elaborate and substantial than was at that time exactly the 
fashion. It was drawn by a pair of bay horses, in the same 
character as regarded their own build and accoutrements, 
all being very handsome, and rather elaborate ; and had a 
hammer- cloth for the coachman and footmen in attendance, 
all according to the then city mode. 

In the carriage sat a youngish lady of about eight- and- 
twenty, or thirty, earnestly awaiting an arrival, too. 

The gentleman was, I belicT'e, about thirty years of age, 
or maybe rather less than that himself, but he looked con- 
siderably older. He was of a small spare figure, rather be- 
low than above the common size ; had features not positively 
ugly, but what we mean by the word plain. I once heard 
a first-rate authority, Sir James Mackintosh, object to this 
word used in the sense in which I now use it, and say, if I 
recollect right, that it was a cant word, and had no specific 
meaning. With the greatest deference to any opinion of 
his, I must allow myself to differ from this, for 1 think pZatw, 
as applied to the human face, has a very distinct meaning, 
and one which no other word in the language will ade- 
quately give. 

We mean by it just what I wished to express above; the 
absence of all beauty without positive ugliness. Nothing 
in the proportions or outline of the features which deviates 
from the proper type so far as to approach deformity or ec- 
centricity; but something entirely devoid of that pleasing 
charm which constitutes our vague notion of beauty. Such 
was this gentleman's face. The features were not positively 
irregular; but there was nothing to please in their outlines, 
their arrangement, or their symmetry. The complexion 
was free from defect, but it was very sallow; the hair 
neither red, nor sandy, nor coarse black, but of a good 
brown colour, and proper texture; yet scanty, and some 
way ill-planted. The figure well-proportioned enough ; but 
yet ill-hung, graceless, and therefore unpleasing. He was 
plaiiiy in short. The only redeeming part being a pair of 
dark eyes, piercing as those of the hawk; intelligent, pene- 
trating, changeful. Usually fixed in thought, earnest, sin- 
cere, and firm; but at intervals flashing with a wild and 
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passionate fire. These intervals were, however, so rare, 
that they gave little interest to a face which, in gener^, 
must have been pronounced one that might be imposing, 
but could not be interesting. 

He was clothed in a very plain garb of brown, a dress, be 
it observed, he never altered. It was the only mere whim 
in which he was known to indulge himself. Suits of one 
colour were not quite gone out in his day ; he was one of 
the few who retained the fashion to the day of his death, I 
believe. 

Well, he stood there holding a small telescope in his 
hand, which he now and then applied to his eye, until he 
seemed to have distinguished the vessel he was watching 
for. The " Caroline," from the Levant, it was. And, so 
soon as, the fair vessel was distinguishable, bounding over 
the water like a sea-bird, every sail, to the very highest 
sky-scraper, set, and filled with the favouring wind; no 
sooner did he see her coming up, dashing the wliter gaily 
from her prow, as it fell in showers, glittering with broken 
sunbeams on each side, than he descended the .ladder. 
Doing this, however, without fuss or hurry, in a 'deliberate 
way of his own, which contrasted with the bustling impa- 
tience of those around him. Having made' a signal for a 
wherry, he entered it, and sat quietly down, expecting, till 
the vessel should cast anchor, which she speedily did. 

He then made his way to the side, and ascended it with 
his usual deliberation. 

People were climbing up the ladder before hiirf^and 
pressing forward behind him ; but it seemed as if nothing 
could put him into a hurry. The deck, when he mounted 
it, was already crowded with passengers impatient to land, 
and friends and relations pressing forward to welcoma them. 
The air was filled with a confused murmur of joyful greet- 
ings and congratulations ; embraces and kisses were being 
exchanged, and tears of joy were falling from many eyes. 
With a countenance quite unmoved, the gentleman we are 
watching made his way through the press, and approaching 
the captain of the vessel, asked him whether there was not 
a young lady named Miss Fleming, with her attendants, on 
board ; all consigned to the care of Mr. Craiglethorpe. 

The reply was in the affirmative ; and the captain, cast- 
ing a glance over the crowd which thronged the deck, 
pointed out a young lady in mourning, who stood a little 
apart, attended by two or three servants, and two very well - 
dressed women, who appeared, nevertheless, to be her ser- 
vants. One of these was of middle age, the other female 
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attendant, yonn^, like herself. There were also two men- 
servants, dressed in handsome, though rather singular- look- 
ing liveries. 

*^That*s Miss Fleming,^' said the captain, and turned 
away, too busy to say more. 

Mr. Craiglethorpe made his way to the little group. 

A very young girl, about fifteen or sixteen years old, 
sUtA there, surrounded by her attendants ; the slenderness, 
and something particularly graceful, ondoyante^ as the 
French say, in her figure, distinguished her among her 
companions. 

She had on a large bonnet, to shelter her from the sun, 
which completely concealed her face. 

" Miss Fleming, I presume," said Mr. Craiglethorpe. 

And the young lady turned round, and presented — oh, 
sneh a sweet, bewitching countenance I 

Miss Fleming was extremely, perfectly beautiful ; but she 
was more than that. Jt is rare that features formed in.per- 
fect symmetry are capable of conveying such a wild, 
bewitching, fascinating expression as did hers. 

Bewitching and fascinating ^re words of course — but, 
when justly applied, words of strange force and meaning. 
Words which imply a power unaccountable but irresistible ; 
and which suffice, in some instances, by one glance to decide 
upon the destiny of a life. 

He was no admirer of the beautiful sex ; he had little eye 
for beauty, and had been almost insensible to female charm : 
in fact, he had a secret contempt for all women. 

It was like the lightning flash when that sweet face, as 
she turned suddenly round, beamed full upon him. 

He was struck, and to the heart — at once and for ever. 

He felt strangely. 

Admiration !---Such a sudden and intense feeling of ad- 
miration and delight was, indeed, new to him. He was 
confused, dazzled, bewildered, like one who, from darkness, 
is suddenly brought where there is great light. 

fie was speechless for the first few seconds; he stood 
there like one transfixed. 

She, her sweet eyes bent upon him with a look of inno- 
cent surprise and curiosity, gazed at the strange man of 
whom she had heard much, and to whose care she was to 
be entrusted. 

The unwonted passion held him silent but for an instant 
or two, then he was his own master again — and approaching 
her, but with a softness and almost deference which he had 
never been known to display before, he taid: 
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" My name is Craiglethorpe," he began. " Your father, 
Miss Fleming, was my dear friend, and he has honoured me 
by entrusting you to my charge. I am happy to see you in 
England." 

She held out her hand to her father's friend. He took it 
and gently pressed it between both his. It was the first 
time in his life, I believe, that he had even given such a 
token of sensibility — ^but there was a softness in her face, a 
wild, yet most dangerous sweetness, that seemed to pervade 
the very atmosphere around her. 

"I hope you are not much tired with your voyage. It 
has been a long one, but I trust has been favourable, upon 
the whole. Are you very much tired of being on ship- 
board?" he went on. 

"Oh, very much, indeed, and shall be glad to land," 
said she, looking round; but as her eye glanced at the 
murky sky obscured with smoke, at the blackened ships 
lying crowded on every side, at the hideous edifices that 
here deform the banks of the river, her countenance fell — 
she thought of the skies and gardens of the East — and she 
added, '* I believe I shall, at least." 

He turned away to order the boat to the side, then re- 
turned, held out his arm, and said — 

" My sister, Mrs. Selwyn, is waiting for you in her car- 
riage; will you come? Ha! Mrs. Benfield," turning to the 
older attendant, " you here! I am glad to see you looking 
so well." 

The person he addressed as Mrs. Benfield was the very 
Mrs. Benfield with whom Mr. Craiglethorpe was break- 
fasting when we left him — she was a plain, serious-looking 
woman, but with an air of intellect and command above her 
station. She had been Lilla's attendant ever since she was 
twelve months old, filling the ofiice of half-governess, half- 
nurse. She perfectly well remembered Mr. Craiglethorpe, 
though it was now ten years since she had seen him, and 
was glad to surrender her chj^ge to his care. She curtsied 
respectfully, and prepared, with the other woman, to follow 
her young mistress to the boat. 

"I was not aware you had so many attendants, Miss 
Fleming," Mr. Craiglethorpe went on, again addressing 
Lilla. " I have ordered a large boat to carry your luggage; 
but I have only a little wherry down there for you. It 
will, however, hold you and your women-servants safely 
enough, if you are not afraid." 

"Afraid! oh, no!" with a smile. "I am not much given 
to being afraid; and I shall be so p^lad to get on shore. 
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But what a horrid ugly place this grand London is, after 
aUI" 

" Do you think so?" looking round, and for the first time 
observing whether it were ugly or not. " Yes — certainly — 
so it is, viewed firom this point; but you will find it dme- 
rent at others, and like it better, I hope." 

"Oh dear! so do I; for this is hideous. But, ah!" — as 
the sun suddenly burst from behind a cloud — " there is the 
sun to be seen, thank goodness ; and they told me England 
lay under a perpetual fog — ^That's not true, it seems. But 
was there ever anything so black and dismal as the banks 
of this nasty river?" 

Again he cast a hasty glance round upon that river of 
which he had never before thought, either as ugly or beau- 
tiful ; for little enough had he troubled himself before with 
the beauty or ugliness of anything. The Thames was the 
grand high-road for the nations to him — ^London the grand 
emporium of commerce ; and that was all he cared about. 
He looked at it now in a new sense — smiled a grim sort of 
emile — and repeated that it was disagreeably ugly ; but that 
he hoped she would like things better as she saw more ; and 
then held out his hand, to help the fair young creature into 
the wherry. 

With a pretty affectation, daintily she stepped along the 
deck; for young coquette, alas ! she was already. Early as 
were her years, in the society from which she had come she 
had been considered and treated quite as a woman grown ; 
and innocent as was her heart, she had been accustomed to 
take her place in society, and to expect and receive un- 
bounded admiration. All this when she was, in fact, a 
mere child, though a very forward and clever child; but it 
was impossible that such a training, acting upon the giddy 
head and wild imagination of one so young, should not have 
been injiu-ious. 

She came, in fact, from the Levant — from the East — 
where she had lived since her earliest childhood; and there 
she had been accustomed to see the empire of personal 
charms considered as invincible, and female education only 
directed to the enhancing of such charms to the highest 
possible degree. The cultivation of a woman's intellect 
would, in the society which she had frequented, have been 
considered as too enormous an absurdity ; and moral disci- 
pline was almost as little attended to as mental training — 
that is to saj^, the more refined and higher principles of 
morals ; for the obvious duties of womanhood she had been 
taught as a matter of course, supported by the mere ordi- 
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nary sanctions of religion. But this was all Lilla had 
learned from those around her. 

She had been told there was another world, but she had 
been accustomed to live for this — that there were certain 
rules of morality which it was a crime, or rather a disgrace, 
to break; but the more delicate perception of what was 
right and wrong, the sense of the depth and reality of reli- 
gious obligation, had not entered into the head of her 
teachers, nor, of course, been instilled into her own. 

!N'ature, however, had been bountiful. Lilla was, it is 
true, a good deal spoiled ; still she was a gay, guileless, in- 
nocent creature, and in her untaught simplicity and single- 
ness of heart, might have put to shame many a better 
instructed one. She was careless and thoughtless, but it 
was a most amiable thoughtlessness. Lilla would not wil- 
fully have given pain to any breathing thing. But there 
was something more earnest than herself or others were 
aware behind the sweet cordiality of her gay nature : she 
was capable of deep affections, of intense feelings, but life 
had as yet given little occasion to call them forth. 

As it was, the graces of her beautiful form and the charms 
of her lovely face were, in some degree, enhanced by this 
airy want of sober thought ; and were augmented still fur- 
ther by a sort of instinctive coquetry, which she had never 
been taught to check, and which had at least the good effect 
of giving her that desire to please which rendered her so 
universally pleasing. 

So, hanging upon his arm, she stepped across the deck 
with her delicate little feet, so daintily, as I said; and when 
he put her into the wherry, there were a thousand such 
charming little ways of expressing her difficulties and her 
fears, that he thought never was anything so pretty ; and 
he, the most intolerant man in the world for anything that 
approached to female affectation, and the most contemptuous 
to any exhibition of female weakness, found all this pretty 
display of girlish affectation irresistibly charming, and 
seated her at last in the wherry, and himself by her side 
with a feeling of pleasure strange and new. And, as the 
boat shot across the water, she, who seemed on her side to 
have taken an odd sort ctf liking to her conductor, prattled 
away so sweetly and so easily, that by the time they reached 
the ladder by which they were to ascend to the platform, 
the stoical Mr. Craiglethorpe was in a humour to feel as if 
the mere assisting her up the steps was the most honourable 
and delightful office he had ever been called upon in his 
life to perform. 
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** Hie payement is quite dry," said he, as they crossed 
the quay, glancing down, as he spoke, at the delicate thin 
shoeff, which clothed feet more fit to dance a fairy ring upon 
the yellow sands, than to walk over a London pavement — 
" and my sister's carriage is not far distant. If I were to 
attempt to get it up here through this mess, you might have 
to wait half-an-hour — can you venture to take my arm, and 
walk 80 far with me? You can do it quite safely, I assure 
you." 

" Oh yes — anything, with pleasure, to get out of this — 
but what are my poor women to do?" 

" Let your women stay here till I have disposed of you ; 
and then I will come tack and see them safe." 

The slender arm was again laid within his, and they began 
to creep under horses' noses, and to run between poles and 
wheels; he guarding her with a tender care and attention 
delightful to him and not unpleasing to her; till they ar- 
rived safely, as people always do through such perils, at the 
handsome carriage, in which sat a lady expecting. The ^ay 
trappings of this carriage, the abundant gilding, and the 
hnie coat of arms upon the panels, looked very gorgeous, 
and struck the fancy of the young girl not unpleasantly ; for 
she loved all that was gay and bright, and was already sick 
and almost terrified at the monotonous dulness of colouring 
which England had as yet presented, and which she pain - 
ftdly contrasted with her recollections of the variety and 
magnificence of the East. 

She got into the carriage with most cheerful alacrity, and 
received the civilities of the lady, to whom she was pre- 
sented, with many 'sweet and pleasant smiles; then turning 
to Craiglethorpe, who stood there still holding the carriage 
door, she thanked him, almost as if he had been an old 
acquaintance, for the care he had taken of her, and begged 
him to be so kind as to have her poor desolate damsels 
looked after. 

He had been her first acquaintance in England ; and 
though the meeting had taken place but about a quarter of 
an hour ago — when he introduced the lady in the carriage 
to her, as his sister Mrs. Selwyn, she felt, what she always 
continued to feel, that he was the older friend of the two. 

She had now time to return the civilities of Mrs. Selwyn, 
who, at the first glance, had quite satisfied the requirements 
of her superficial experience. She was as well pleased with 
the aspect of the handsome lady, who sat within the car- 
riage, as with that of the handsome carriage which held the 
lady. 



I 
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Mrs. Selwj^ was fair to look upon, for though not par- 
ticularly good-looking, she was very particularly well, not 
to say elaborately, dressed. She had on an open pelisse of 
very handsome purple silk, displaying beneath it a muslin 
petticoat trimmed with embroidery and lace. Abundance 
of line lace graced the regions of the tippet, and a white 
silk bonnet, with a plume of white feathers, purple- tipped, 
waving lightly over it, covered her head. Gold and hair 
bracelets in profusion ; a very handsome, not to say splen- 
did, mosaic brooch, completed her toilet. 

The carriage was lined with watered silk, and adorned 
with very rich lace, and, to a lover of gay things, gay 
colours, gay scenes, which Lilla certainly was in an eminent 
degree — nothing could appear more promising. So she, 
who was of a particularly frank and cordial temper, and had 
not a notion of such things as reserve or disguise, met the 
advances to acquaintance made by Mrs. Selwyn most rea- 
dily; and before Mr. Craiglethorpe and Thomas, the foot- 
man, returned, after seeing the women- servants safe in a 
hackney-coach, she seemed, as she felt herself already, 
quite content, and at ease. 

Mr. Craiglethorpe came to the carriage- door again, and 
looked in. 

" Will you not come down with us to the Forest, brother, 
to-night?" said Mrs. Selwyn. 

"I ought to be in the city," he replied, shaking his 
head. 

" Oh! do come," she cried, drawing Lilla a little nearer 
to herself — " we can make plenty of room for him, can't we. 
Miss Fleming?" 

**I ought to be in Fenchurch Street at this moment," 
persisted he. 

"Fenchurch Street 1" said his sister. "Come along 
with us." 

Lilla looked excessively pretty as she moved a little 
towards Mrs. Selwyn, and seemed to make way for him ; 
clearing aside her dress a little with her pretty hand, look- 
ing down upon the carriage floor all the time, with such a 
sweet, conscious look. 

He hesitated a little longer, then he suddenly put his foot 
upon the step, and got, or rather tumbled in. 

Awkwardly enough. 

And she smiled. 

Was it at his awkward way — ^was it at his infirmity of 
purpose — was it at the pleasing sense of her own power, 
already attained? — ^All these mingled together, perhaps. 
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She was pleasant as they went along, and Craiglethorpe 
sat there with the two women, as if in a new element; ob- 
serying her pretty ways, and listening to her engaging, half- 
childish, hafe-womanly, half-simple, half-clever, but always 
lively chat. Now she was abusing the narrow lanes of the 
dty through which they passed ; now filled with surprise 
and admiration at the wealth and splendour of the large 
shops, as they drove down the more important streets. But 
all these feelings merged in unaffected ecstasy as, at length, 
after traversing Hackney and the wretched suburbs on the 
Esses side of London, they entered at last beautiful Epping 
Forest, with its broken woodland landscapes, its wild oaks 
and elms, and rugged old thorns — ^its gleaming waters, and 
its turfy glades — upon which the declining sun was shin- 
ing ; tipping the trees with golden light, and casting deep, 
mysterious shadows beneath their branches. 

They drove a considerable way through this charming 
scenery, and then turning through a pair of handsome iron 

gates, and passing beneath the arching boughs of a magni- 
cent shrubbery, they finally stopped at the door of Mrs. 
Selwyn's villa, or rather very handsome country-house. 

It seemed as if Lilla at last wanted words to express her 
admiration and delight. Eeally moved by the wonderful 
beauty of the scene — she was silent — She was one always 
silent when deeply touched, and she was deeply touched 
now. After the'confinement on shipboard — after the mono- 
tonous circle of unbroken sea and sky, these lovely Eng- 
lish scenes filled her heart with a sense of beauty almost 
overwhelming; and, as usual, when her feelings were ex- 
cited, she was grave. He noticed the silence which had 
succeeded to her previous gaiety — but he imderstood it not. 
Alas, thus early his misconceptions began! He fancied she 
was dissatisfied — he feared she was 'disappointed^ — ^he did 
not know what to make of it — he felt troubled, but he said 
nothing. 

Mrs. Selwyn's villa was really a beautiful thing. It lay 
so completely surrounded and embowered with trees that 
the grounds were perfectly impenetrable from without; and 
you felt as entirely secluded from impertinent gazers as 
when Epping Forest was a forest indeed, where the wild 
deer belled, and the huntsman's horn alone startled its 
solitudes. 

The house was large and handsome, but of an irregular 
form an^icturesque style of architecture ; full of pinnacles 
and points, and angles and turrets, with windows in every 
direction, and of all sorts and sizes. There were verandahs 
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here and balconies there, all in a most agreeable confusion ; 
and the verandahs and balconies which were visible being 
crowded with the finest flowers in full blow, looked exces- 
sively gay and pleasant. 

Fine lawns of grass, smooth as velvet, interspersed with 
shrubbery knots and noble single trees — beds of flowers, 
winding walks — ^fountains, little transparent pools, from 
which the water fell in tiny cataracts over great conch- 
shells — ^most agreeably amused the eye, and concealed the 
real extent of the demesne ; for all was laid out with so 
much art as to make it appear of twice the size that it 
really was. 

And the variety of walks with which the grounds were 
intersected, running here and there, and round and round, 
in pleasant interstices, rendered this deception, if deception 
is the word, almost as good as the reality. For there was 
a much greater length of walk, and a much greater variety 
of objects, than is to be found in many grounds often times 
. the same extent. 

Beauty of the description she now beheld inspired dif- 
ferent feelings from that of the forest without. Lilla was 
in raptures as the carriage stopped at the end of a sort of 
lattice gallery which led to the house, which was all over- 
hung with festoons of beautiful creepers, and filled with rare 
greenhouse plants. She again fancied herself among the 
charming scenes she had quitted with so much reluctance,* 
and as she looked up at the clear blue sky without a cloud, 
upon all the deep green of the noble trees, and upon the 
profusion of flowers which adorned the place on every side 
— she thought herself almost restored to the lovely scenes 
of the Levant, and felt very happy indeed. 

It was with a feeling quite of relief that Mr. Craiglethorpe 
listened to her exclamations of surprise and pleasure as she 
descended from the carriage, and followed Mrs. Selwyninto 
the house ; stopping now to admire this plant, now to stoop 
over and inhale the sweetness of that. Craiglethorpe had 
been accustomed to listen with impatience to these ecsta- 
sies about what he thought so simple a matter when ex- 
pressed by others, but now he thought it delightful to 
witness her content. 

• "Oh, dear, Mrs. Sehvyn, what a paradise you do live in! 
IIow charming everything is!" 

"I hope you will be able to make yourself happy among 
us, my dear Miss Fleming," said the lady. " I beheve this 
is reckoned rather a sweet place. I have taken great plea- 
sure in adorning it. Poor Mr. Selwyn, who, you know, 
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has been abroad tbese last two years, had a great taste for 
plants, and understood them very well. I am no botanist, 
but I dote upon flowers, and take pleasure in cultivatiog 
them. I hope you love flowers too, and love gardening 
besides.'' 

".Flowers ! Oh, I love flowers to distraction, but I know 
nothing in the world about them. At Beyrout, I used to 
have piles and piles of flowers, baskets and baskets full of 
sweet roses and jessamines. The gardener sent them in 
every morning, and I and Minny used to dress out the 
rooms with them ; but nobody tninks of gardening there 
— ^nobody thinks of doing anything there. It's too hot — 
and then gardening would spoil the hands so, I should 
think." 

" Well, my dear, things are difierent in England, you 
will find. Here^ young ladies do a great deal. Not only 
by way of cultivating their minds, which is now most care- 
fully attended to in the school- room — but in more active 
pursuits. I am sure, when I was your age, I had never 
one minute unemployed. My poor mother made it a rule 
that 60 it should be — and I have found the advantage of 
possessing a mind stored with ideas, and a taste cultivated 
with sedulous care, and, above all, the habit of constantly 
employing myself. But you will like to be conducted to 
your room. Brother, there is to-day's paper — but I dare 
say you have seen it. Come, Miss Fleming, I will lead the 
way." 

Miss Fleming followed good Mrs. Selwyn with a demure 
look ; but a wicked smile was lurking in the corners of her 
pretty mouth. 

She was a quick clever young thing, and she fancied she 
saw through Mrs. Selwyn's character in three minutes. She 
thought hers a rather stupid prosing sort of a speech, and 
began to doubt whether she should find Mrs. Selwyn as 
agreeable as she was well dressed; but, at all events, thought 
the naughty little thing, I shall get some fun out of her. 

So young as she was, she had yet to learn how tiresome 
it is to live on from day to day with persons who are only 
good to make fun of. 

Craiglethorpe, whose opinion of his sister was much the 
same, and who thought her a good-natured, tiresome kipd 
of woman, felt half inclined to be vexed, that she should 
take the young lady so immediately away. 

It was very odd how dull and uncomfortable and restless he 
found himself when left alone. Now he yawned and walked 
up and down the room, and then stood and considered the 

F 
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pictures with which it was hung, which he had never looked 
at hefore, and which he did not see now; looked out of the 
windows, which opened into the gay conservatory, without 
caring for a flower; yawned again; almost wished himself 
in the city, and fell a-wondering what could have induced 
hun to come out there when there would be no party. It 
yet wanted some time to dinner, but it was nonsense to 
think of going back. 

The day was indeed advancing, and busine83<<hours were 
over. This was the time when he usually mounted his 
horse and rode out, after which he came home to dress for 
» dinner, in order to go and dine with some one or other of 
his bachelor friends. For such was the way in which he 
spent his time. 

He had not the least taste for the country. Never could 
see what other people found to like in it ; and very seldom 
came down to Mrs. Selwyn's, partly because he thought his 
sister a tiresome woman, and partly because he hated quiet 
and green trees. 

He had to amuse himself, however, upon this occasion, as 
well as he could, for what he thought an immensely long 
and tiresome interval. Nobody came down to him. 

At length the dressing-bell rang, and he, a good deal out of 
humour, at he scarcely knew what, went slowly and moodily 
up to the room he was accustomed to occupy; where he 
kept changes of dress for his convenience, when he came 
down to the Forest. 

He dressed himself lazily and indifferently. He was out 
of sorts, and was vexed, he did not know why ; and his good 
humour was not restored, for his self-complacency was cer- 
tainly not increased, by the figure which a long glass in the 
room presented, as he stood before it tying his neckcloth. 

He had never cared one atom for his looks in his life 
before ; never so much considered his own appearance, as 
really to know what manner of man he was ; but he did look 
at himself now, and with an anxiety niore inexplicable to 
himself than to us ; and certainly the conclusion he came 
to, that he was one of the ugliest fellows that ever he had 
beheld — for in a mirror, no doubt, he did look very ugly — 
did not tend to sweeten his temper, or allay that sort of 
v^ue anxiety about his manner and appearance, which was 
like pins and needles to his proud spirit. 

Certainly Mr. Craiglethorpe presented an aspect as little 
amiable as may well be conceived, as with additional sour- 
ness in his face he slowly descended the stairs, and saun- 
tered down into the drawing-room again. He had it to 
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himself still, but not for very long. Female voices were 
heard in the gallery ; the door opened, and the two ladies 
appeared. 

He might at this moment have been well repaid for wait- 
ing, had he been well pleased enough with himself to take 
delight in being pleased with others; for a more lovely 
spectacle could not well be seen than this beautiful girl 
presented as she came in; dressed in a manner the most be- 
coming, though not exactly according to the then costume 
of England. In what the difference lay I am not going to 
detul; all I know is, that her fine hair was confined above 
her temples by bands of something shining and sparkling, 
and that the rich curls fell upon the most beautiful neck 
and shoulders in the world. 

She was like those lovely Grecian girls one has got so 
well accustomed to admire, in illustrations of Byron — Hai- 
dee, the Maid of Athens, &c. It may seem odd, that she 
should have had spirits — just landed — ^to array herself in this 
fanciful manner; but the truth was, she was made up of 
imagination, very young, accustomed to do nothing, and 
think almost of nothmg but of adorning herself to the best 
advantage ; and it was quite a pleasure to her, after the 
compulsory abstinence of a long voyage, to put on her 
pretty clothes again. She was one of those, and many such 
women there are — perhaps most have a little of this humour 
— ^they are none the better for being without it, provided 
always that it is kept in due bounds — one of those women 
who have an imaginative delicacy with regard to themselves, 
that would lead them to be nice and neat, and even adorned, 
to a certain degree, though no.t expecting to be seen by a 
living creature. It is a form of that dismterested love of 
Uie beautiful, which is a far higher influence than that of 
vanity. 

This delicate sentiment is, I imagine, rather peculiar to 
our women of Great Britain. A French lady, I believe, 
does not care how she is attired, or what figure she makes, 
so that she is not visible. Lilla had dressed finely to-day, 
I fancy chiefly to indulge the pleasure she took in feeling 
beautiful. You cannot think how childlishly busy and happy 
she had been, unfolding some of her things, and looking 
them over with her young maid, Minna. She never once 
thought of ]VIr. Craiglethorpe, or his admiration, all that 
time. 

When she did come in, however, with Mrs. Selwyn, and 
saw that gentleman standing there, looking rather rueful 
and more than rather cross, though the first thought was — 
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"What an ugly grumpy-looking man he is after all" — the 
second, as he turned his eyes upon her, and a sort of strange 
amazement and admiration was visible in them, became — 
^' Oh, he is not absolutely a monster ; he may be tamed. A 
Polypheme has been tamed before now." • She knew enough 
of songs and operas to be quite siu-e how very amusing and 
interesting it was for young ladies to employ themselves in 
taming monsters. 

She was, besides, beginning already to look about, and 
wonder what she was to do with herself here, and how she 
should pass away and amuse the time ; and to tame a mon- 
ster seemed to her rather to promise to be entertaining. 

So as soon as she saw his eyes upon her, she put on such a 
sweet pleasant look! and went and sat down beside Mrs. 
Selwyn, casting her own eyes upon the ground, so childlike 
and innocent! His manners were never remarkable for 
their amenity, but this day they were more than usually 
abrupt and harsh. I don't know how it was, the presence 
of this beautiful young girl seemed to annoy and put 
him out of humour. He looked at the dazzling vision with 
a feeling made up of terror and dissatisfaction. He began 
to feel uncomfortable at the reflection of the pt^rt he had 
undertaken. He expected to receive a child to be forthwith 
despatched to school, and he met this blooming young lady. 
He had been little accustomed to the company of blooming 
young ladies ; he felt more and more put out and awkward. 
This wounded his pride and vexed his temper — he looked a 
very unpromising monster indeed. 

The naughty little thing, however, was not to be so dis- 
couraged. She kept as demure, still as a mouse, and would 
not help the conversation forward by one word. She was 
watching him, and laughing within herself, little Avicked 
creature, at this grave and rather alarming person's beha- 
viour. At last, having enjoyed this till she began to be 
tired, and wish for a little change in the current of events, 
she suddenly started up and began to look about. 

"What canlhave done wi^ my bracelet? I declare " 

"What bracelet?" said he, rather gruffly. "What is it? 
Have you lost anything ?" 

"Oh, my darling— -darling jewel of a bracelet! What 
can I have done with it? Tm certain I put it on after 
dressing. Oh, my darling, darling little bracelet ! What 
shall I do?— what shall I do?" 

" What is it like? What must one look for?" beginning 
to look about upon the floor for her. 

"Oh, it's the tiniest, tiniest chain you ever saw, fastened 
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with one little bit of a clasp, not bigger than a large pin's 
head, and containing hair ! Ob, I wouldn't lose it for the 
nnivergel" 

" That's rather a large matter to refuse in exchange for a 
bracelet," said he; "but I suppose it's the value of the 
hair." 

"Ah, that's it — the hair! and if I would give millions I 
couldn't get a bit more, for the poor head on which it grew 
is in the grave." 

" You can't mean the hair of my poor old friend, your 
father," said he, looking up at her, and seeming, as he felt,. 
much shocked. 

" My father I Good gracious ! Mr. Craiglethorpe ; do you 
think I would speak so lightly of him? Ah, dear " 

She was quite as much shocked as he was at this sudden 
and abrupt mention of her father's name, and at the 
suspicion implied that it was possible she could treat his 
memory with so much levity. She coloured — sat down 
ii^ain — ^looked very grave — and seemed to have forgotten 
all about the bracelet. 

He felt excessively annoyed at this little scene. He 
never knew what to do with himself when present — ^rare 
oecnrrence — at any little display of feeling. 

"I beg your pardon; I didn't mean to hurt you," he said 
— ^but it was coldly. 

" Say no more about it," she answered, endeavouring to 
suppress her emotion ; feeling that this was no place to ex- 
pect sympathy. " Pray, say no more of it." 

"But your bracelet, my dear," said Mrs. Selwjn; "you 
forget your bracelet — it may be trampled upon and 
broken. You seem quite to forget that you have lost your 
bracelet." 

"Did I~oh!— never mind. Oh, it is here after all, got 
under the other," said she, raising her beautiful arm. She 
had known that, all the time, well enough, and that the 
hair, on which she had pretended to set so much value, 
was that of a favourite lapdog; but the abrupt mention of 
her father had quite destroyed the zest of her little bit of 
mischief. 

" Do let me look at it. What a sweet pretty chain — and 
this tiny clasp with a rose diamond in it I Is the hair you 
spoke of under ? And whose may it be?" 

She let Mrs. Selwyn handle and examine the bracelet, 
but she made no answer. She seemed discomposed — ^she 
could enjoy her little joke no longer. The allusion to her 
father had awakened other feelings. She could feel — and 
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deeply, as I told you, in spite of all her little faults and 
apparent levity. Her face was filled with the expression 
of sorrow and pain. It was a face that, like a mirror, re- 
flected every feeling. 

Why was she doomed to live with those who could not 
read its characters? 

He mistook her now, as he was destined for ever to mis- 
take her. He thought she was offended, when she was 
only endeavouring to hide those feelings of regret and 
sorrow which he had so suddenly revived. Therefore, he 
felt inclined to be offended in his turn — ^his pride was hurt 
at her manner. He thought her manner of receiving his 
apology rude. Sweet as it in reality had been — for she had 
turned her face away from them both, and had sat some 
time silent and thoughtful. She was trying to master her- 
self, for she felt tears coming to her eyes. This was not 
the place, too, for shedding tears. And she was eminently 
one of those who possess a pride — a foolish pride, I think 
it is — in not yieldmg to her feelings before witnesses. 

He ought to have understood this sort of digni^ of the 
heart, for no one possessed more of it than he did. He 
always kept his emotions, when emotions he had, proudly 
and sternly to himself. But instead of sympathizing with 
her, he was hurt — his pride was hurt. He made an apology 
— he had made it in vain. He was not accustomed to make' 
apologies, still less to make them in vain. He cared more, 
and felt more about this than the occasion demanded ; but 
that was the natural consequence of the power she had al- 
ready obtained over his feelings. A look or a- word from 
her began then to have — as it long continued to have— a 
strange faculty of exciting emotion, good or bad, in his 
heart. 

She, too, had something of his faults under her strongly- 
contrasted appearance and temperament. They seemed 
created to sympathise, and not to sympathize — to view ob- 
jects and events under similar aspects, and yet never to 
understand each other's views. They formed a curious 
history of the heart, those relations, which by-and-by be- 
gan to spring up between the ward of fifteen and the 
guardian of more than thirty. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Some friend is gone, perhaps his child's -best friend,' 
A father, whose authority, in show, 
^hen most severe, and mustering all its force, 
Was but the graver counteoanoe of love. 

COWPKR. 

Mr. Fleme^g had been an old friend of Mr. Craiglethorpe's 
fiKther; and his flourishing house, in the Levant trade, had 
been long in correspondence with that of Mr. Craiglethorpe, 
senior. Mr. Fleming lived chiefly at Beyrout, where he 
had married, and, with the exception of one short visit to 
Eagland, when quite a little child, and which she had never 
Been since she was three years old — there, his daughter had 
resided. Mr. Fleming, however, had been in England 
several times during this interval, and but a year or two 
had elapsed since his last visit to that country. The con> 
nection, begun with the father, who had now been dead 
several years, had thus been maintained with the son. 
Relations of business had ripened into a mutual esteem, 
and Mr. Fleming, who was a sagacious observer of human 
nature, had not failed to remark certain excellencies in the 
character of the younger Craiglethorpe, which secured him 
a very high place in his opinion. * 

His good qualities were peculiarly those that excite the 
approbation of men. Firmness of purpose — steadiness of 
temper — great self-command — few or no spontaneous emo- 
tions — ^no aberrations of imagination, feeling, or fancy- 
united to a dogged perseverance in whatsoever he under- 
took — and as regarded money, the closest, most undeviating 
regard to the strictest rectitude in every way. 

Those who have had much to do with the monied w^orld 
will be aware how greatly this last quality is respected, and 
the esteem it secures when absolutely, positively, and upon 
every occasion maintained — without the slightest deviation 
to the right hand or to the left. 

The beautifiil Eastern wife of Mr. Fleming had died, 
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leaving her doting husband a disconsolate and broken- 
hearted man. 

He was one, who, though engaged in the pursuit of 
wealth, had never to Mammon surrendered his soul. 
Liberal, and full of high feelings, his nobly- acquired wealth 
had been liberally dispensed. The love of the beautiful, 
which seems to pervade the atmosphere of the East, had 
been enkindled in the mind of Ihe Englishman ; to it, and 
to the indulgence of his beautiful wife, much of his wealth 
had been devoted. 

Never did anything in Arabian tale much exceed the 
beauty of Mr. Fleming's home at Beyrout. The splendour 
of the mansion, the array of fine halls opening out of each 
other, every one finer than the last, where the walls and 
ceilings emulated, in the richness of their dyes, the colours 
of the sunset sky, were magnificent beyond the ordinary 
magnificence of the East. The finest paintings, the richest 
carvings, beautiful silk from Persian looms, and carpets of 
the most elaborate beauty, were to be seen in profusion 
everywhere. In the midst of the loveliest of these apart- 
ments, a room of noble proportions, surrounded with a 
divan, covered with cushions embroidered in silver and 
gold, a fountain, clear as crystal, spouted from a marble 
dolphin to the very roof. Then poured, in streams of 
glittering drops, like some magnificent girandole, into the 
snow-white marble of the basin below. Certainly, in a hot 
climate, this is one of the most beautiful and delightful of 
ornaments. The windows of this room were large, but 
sheltered from the sun by the delicious shade of green 
Venetian blinds. They reached from the ceiling to the 
floor, and were almost always wide open, leading to a fine 
terrace, at either end of which rose stately palm-trees, 
mingled with oleanders,'at one time of the year one blush 
of rose-coloured blossoms. Terrace below terrace fell from 
this one. Palm-trees, myrtles, oleanders, roses, jessamines, 
in profusion, at once delighting the eye and scenting the 
ai* ; whilst the dashing sound of the innumerable fountains 
made t, charming accompaniment to the songs of the night- 
ingales, which seemed absolutely to swarm in these delicious 
shades. A magnificent view from the upper terrace, ex- 
tending over a rich, varied landscape, and terminating in 
the magnificent chain of distant mountains, completed this 
delightful picture. 

Such was the place where Lilla had sported as a child, 
whilst her beautiful mother lay in languid beauty, listlessly 
reposing upon her rich divan. Always dressed in the 
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Eastern style. Her long cafcan was of purple silk, her 
drawers of the finest muslin, her girdle of richest embroidery, 
and on her head, from which the hair fell in the richest 
profusion over her neck and shoulders, she wore a small 
cap which was adorned with inestimable jewels. Her arms 
were white as Parian marble, and formed like those of some 
fine antique gem; as were her beautiful feet, thrust into 
her silken slippers. 

This fair mother had given something of her beauty, 
and something of her dislike to everything like serious ap- 
plication of mind, to her daughter ; in other things thev 
difiTered. The child was sprightly, active, intelligent, full 
of observation, full of feeling, and with spirits that it seemed 
impossible to depress. She had imbibed a good deal that 
was wholesome and English from her father — ^his high 
spirit, his scorn of what was in the least base or low, and 
ms taste for magnificence and beauty. Where she got her 
lasighter-loving temper, it would be hard to say ; but she 
possessed it in the highest degree. Mischief, fun, sport, 
call it what you will, was irresistible to her. 

The beautiful indolent toother was far too languid to exert 
herself to check this exuberance of gaiety. When the 
child's, or afterwards the young girl's spirits, were too 
much ibr her, she would consign her to her attendants, and 
send her into the garden, where this little sportive thing 
would amuse herself by chasing her nurse, or Minny, her 
nurse's daughter, a year or two older than she was, about ; 
or else by romping with her little dog, who was as young, 
as wilful, and as mischievous as herself; whilst the mother 
lay still, listened to the bursts of laughter, and was content, 
so that the child was happy, and she not disturbed. 

As for Mr. Fleming, anything in the form of rebuke or 
restraint was still less likely to come from him. Next to 
his wife he doted upon this lovely child ; he thought her a 
perfect angel, a paragon of beauty and intelligence. Her 
laughter was a sunbeam to his soul. Her gaiety the ex- 
hilarating wine of life to him. Her mischievous pranks 
made him laugh; her winning, loving, affectionate ways, 
adore. 

^ Thus she fluttered life away, in one gay vision of delight, 
till the day when the beautiful mother died. A cloud fell 
over the house from that time. Mr. Fleming had loved not 
wisely, but too well. His devotion to this beautiful woman 
exceeds description. When she died his life suddenly 
darkened. 

The relish seemed to be lost for everything. Even for 
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thingft that might seem little connected with her image. 
And not only was he deprived of his dearest treasure, but 
with it every other possession suddenly lost its value, every 
other satisfaction its zest. 

Even his daughter, then just bursting into bloom; only 
just turned fourteen years, it is true, but early as it was, 
hkving attained all the first beauty of youth, and no longer 
a child — even his daughter, at that interesting age, seemed 
to have lost her power to occupy and excite his mind. 

He shunned rather than sought the presence of one who 
reminded him of her he had lost. And his affairs in which 
he had taken such intense interest, as the means of sur- 
rounding this^ object of his passionate attachment with 
every luxury which the most lavish expense could procure, 
seemed no longer to excite his attention. Wealth was no 
longer of value, it had lost its power to gratify his heart. 

The young girl was not, however, suffered to languish 
and pine away, as she must inevitably have done, under 
this dark shadow of a permanent grief. She was consigned 
to the care of various friends, to share in the amusements 
natural to her age, and, as is natural to her age, she soon, 
to a degree, recovered her spirits. But she loved her fa- 
ther dearly, and she understood and sympathized tenderly 
in his sufferings, in spite of the pains he took to conceal 
them from her. 

Nothing could exceed the gentle, affectionate sweetness 
of her attentions to him. But as he insisted that this 
should in nowise prevent her sharing the amusements of 
her friends, neither did it prevent her receiving a vast deal 
of flattery, indulging an incipient love of coquetrj^, and 
enjoying much more freedom than was good for her. 

The father knew that his death-blow had been given 
him. There were feelings about the heart such as rarely 
deceive. 

There are sudden and there are slow deaths, by that 
process called breaking of the heart, as there are slow 
declines and galloping consumptions. Mr. Fleming did 
not feel the less sure he should not recover the blow he 
had received, because it was some time before he finally 
sank under it; and he anxiously ruminated upon what he 
should do with his daughter. 

Much as she had lately mingled with the society at Bey- 
rout, and much as she had been followed and admired, no 
one had presented himself in the light of a suitor whom 
he could at all regard as desirable. It was evident, quite 
evident, no one had succeeded, in the least degree, in 
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toiu^hing her heart. She was very playful, rather wiliiU, 
fond of admiration, gay and easy with most, hut nothing 
more. The he%rt was unwounded ; not that it was formed 
of insensible stuff, far from that, but because there was no 
one worthy to excite its sensibility. 

To leave her at Beyrout without her being married was 
what the father could not bear the thoughts of. His old 
English prejudices — those wholesome prejudices which 
cling close to the true Englishman's heart, be his abode 
where it may — made him desire to return to his own coun- 
try with his daughter before he died. 

He began to make preparations for his departure, and 
again to attend to, in order to wind up his iffairs — affairs 
which, in the depression of his spirits, he had too long 
neglected. But, indifferent as he thought himself to 
wealth, the shock he sustained was terrible when he dis- 
covered the state in which they were. "No man, be his 
riches what they may, can, with impunity, spend without 
limitation, in the way Mr. Fleming had done. He thought 
he had possessed means to cover any expense which, in a 
mere private family, could be possible. Here he had de- 
ceived himself— but he had done worse. In the indulgence* 
of a romantic grief — romantic, for it was ill justified by the 
value of the creature whom he had lost — his affairs had 
been left in the hands of inferiors. Advantage had been 
taken of his negligence and abstraction ; and, in short, 
when Mr. Fleming came to take an exact account of what 
he really possessed, he discovered to his dismay that, far 
from being able to continue his present expensive style of 
living, his plan of life must be reduced to a very moderate 
scale, and his daughter, whom he had been in the habit of 
looking upon as heiress to almost inexhaustible wealth, 
must content herself with a moderate, and what we should 
call in this country, a gentlewoman's fortune. 

She behaved very well when this was hinted, rather 
than announced to her. 'The gay carelessness of her tem- 
per helped her in some degree, for she scarcely troubled 
herself to cast a thought upon the consequences of the pre- 
sent state of affairs ; but she possessed, in truth, a noble, 
generous, disinterested heart, full of love and free from 
selfishness, and she cared little for any matter not con- 
nected with her tenderer feelings. She never lost a shade 
of colour upon hearing that her father M^as no longer rich 
— ^her spirits were light as ever. The only change that 
could be perceived in her conduct was a much more sedu- 
lous and unbroken attention to his comfort in ever^i-hing. 
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He wanted such comfort, poor man. The ruin of his 
fortune completed what the devastation of his affections 
had begun. Mr. Fleming began to sink rapidly. 

It was soon evident that he would not live to take his 
daughter himself to England. All he could do was to cast 
about for some one under whose guardianship to place her, 
when she should arrive there, and his thoughts turned to 
Mr. Craiglethorpe. I have told you that he knew him 
well, and esteemed him much ; his age seemed to be suita- 
ble for the undertaking, and he possessed the advantage of 
having a married sister in a very respectable position of 
life, and a nice lady-like sort of a person, with whom Lilla 
might safely reside. Mr. Fleming wrote to Craiglethorpe 
upon the subject, begging of him to take upon himself the 
care of his daughter till such time as she should be of age ; 
informed him of the change in his circumstances, and that 
all the fortune Lilla might expect would not amount to 
more than fifteen thousand pounds. 

Craiglethorpe accepted the charge; thinking, I believe, 
a good deal more of the investment of the young lady's 
money to the best advantage than any other care connected 
Vith her. Shortly after this Mr. Fleming died. And now 
I have explained why the fair Lilla was coming up the 
river in that ship from the Levant, upon that lovely sum- 
mer evening which witnessed the first introduction of the 
guardian to the ward. 



• Miss Fleming had not seen many Englishmen at Bey- 
rout. The acquaintance she there met with might be 
called a sort of mixture of all nations ; and in this society 
the difierent peculiarities of each nation were very mucn 
lost, and a sort of mongrel race of men was produced — 
which, as regards character, manner, and style of senti- 
ment is, I think, seldom found to be to the advantage of 
any. 

An individual well imbued with the characteristics pro- 
per to his own land, profits, I think it is agreed upon all 
hands, to a very high degree by travel ; by becoming ac- 
quainted with new forms of society, new modes of thought, 
new habits, manners, and customs. He enlarges his mind 
without obliterating the landmarks, as one may call them, 
of his own particular country; and becomes, in some sort, 
a citizen of the world, without losing his individuality as a 
member of one community. 

But where men from different parts of the world are 
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congregated together in one spot — ^not as travellers, not as 
passing observers, but as residents — the result seems to be, 
upon the whole, unsatisfactory. As the lingua franca is 
the most corrupt of dialects, so, in this mixture of men of 
all denominations, the purest motives for honourable action, 
those which belong to the ties which connect men with their 
own country, are in danger of being lost. Instead of en- 
larging their ideas by a correction of their prejudices, men 
are apt to weaken the sanctions of right by shaking their 
principles both in morals and religion, through the harsh 
contrasts of opinion to which they are daily and hourly 
exposed. Where everything a man has been accustomed 
from childhood to reverence, may prove to be exactly the 
mark for ridicule of those with whom he is in daily com- 
panionship, there is danger of his losing his faith in all his 
persuasions, even the most sacred ; and under such a pro- 
cess he is almost certain speedily to corrupt and degrade. 

So it had been at Beyrout. The Greek, the Frenchman, 
the German, the Italian, and the Briton, were all mingled 
together; and except her father, Lilla had not met, per- 
haps, with one man bearing the character of the true 
Englishman. Those she had been acquainted with were 
Englishmen no longer in anything but the name. 

Now there is something in the character of Englishmen, 
I believe, peculiarly attractive to women of a high tone of 
feeling. There is that in his inartificial, his unwilling de- 
votion to the softer sex — something in the manly earnest- 
ness with which he engages in the serious pursuits of life, 
which elevates him in her eyes ; and whilst it reduces her 
to that second place, in whicn she is most happy and — ^let 
satirists say what they will — most content to dwell, it adds 
immensely to the interest and pride of conquest, when 
beings so refractory are reduced to subjection. 

Most Englishmen have something of the Hippolyte in 
them. Most women own the power of such a character 
over the imagination. Whether the Old Man is right or 
wrong in this notion of his with regard to women in gene- 
ral, as regarded Lilla Fleming it certainly was most espe- 
cially true. 

The trifling, empty, and considerably degeneirated young 
Englishmen, whom she had met with in the summer par- 
ties at Beyrout, ready enough as they had one and all 
shown themselves to fall down and worship her beauty, 
had failed to make any impression upon her heart. They 
had taught hereto understand her power, and they had 
tempted her to^make herself amusement by its exercise. 
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for their levity seemed to excuse her coquetry. A little 
scorching of the wings was the worst that could happen 
any of the parties by thus playing a little with fire. No- 
thing had ever arisen in her communications with society, 
to create painful feehngs, give occasion for serious thought, 
or create the least conscientious scruple. 

As far as she herself was concerned, she had remained, 
as I told you, perfectly indifferent. She looked up to her 
father — she loved her father; she possessed .the priceless 
treasure — a fine moral taste as regarded character — she 
had formed it upon him. 

This comparison with her father it was, indeed, which 
had saved her from being dazzled by the false brilliancy of 
others. In short, Lilla left the dangerous precincts of the 
East with a heart altogether her own, and which had never 
been touched, or even interested in the slightest degree. 
She was still searching for her ideal — as most girls of her 
age are — and her ideal possessed the leading features of her 
father's character. 

This brief account of the condition of her mind is neces- 
sary to explain what took place. 

A strange sort of interest was awakened by Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe in Lilians imagination from the moment that she first 
beheld him. There was a something in his decisive, almost 
arbitrary ways, which seemed strangely agreeable to her 
taste. She was sick of flattery. TruA, however harsh, 
was delightful — it might be only because it was new. 

It might be, that however harsh the manner in which it 
was conveyed, it was mingled with a something difficult to 
describe, which gave a strange sort of sweetness to this 
harshness. 

There was something in the eye of that man — that appa- 
rently severe, inflexible man — a something now and then — 
rarely to be seen there certainly, but which was assuredly 
there to be discerned at times; which, to discern, awakened 
an almost wild feeling of triumph and delight in Miss 
Fleming. 

So cold — so almost repulsive in his manner — so easily 
offended as he was at any of her playful extravagances — so 
easily put out of temper by her little practical jokes — so 
displeased with her carelessness as regarded her expenses 
y — so cruelly without indulgence for her many, many follies, 
not to say faults — there was that at times in his face, which 
assured the lively, but not undiscerning creature, that hide 
it as he would, Mr.' Craiglethorpe did care for her; and, 
that if she could not win his approbation by her behaviour, 
she could at least show her power by giving him pain. 
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And pain in such a way, it was ever her highest amuse- 
ment to give. 

She was quick as light in discovering the weak side of 
any character with which she had to do ; and she soon dis- 
covered the weak side of his — discovered it with a feeling 
of wicked, exulting triumph — ^the naughty little thing that 
she was. 

This man of so much coldness and insensibility in his de- 
meanour — apparently so indifferent to the opinion of all 
around him, she soon discovered to be the victim of the 
most sensitive and inordinate pride. 

Pride under which the angels fell — ^how shall it not pre- 
cipitate man? 

Through our faults we are vulnerable. The strongest 
characters are assailable there. This young thing — her 
faculties sharpened by the interest she began to take in the 
subject — speedily discovered the weak point of this strong 
character — its inordinate pride. Through that she felt him 
to be assailable, if not through his heart. She could plague, 
if she could not charm him to submission. 

It might be that she possessed some power over his 
tenderer feelings, if tender feelings he had; but she per- 
ceived that she had to do with one, who would never 
submit to be the slave of any woman however dear — who 
would break his own heart rather than be in captivity to 
it. Her softness could not deprive him of the mastery over 
himself— but her tormenting might. 

She could tease him — she could provoke him — she could 
irritate his temper — she could exhaust his patience — she 
could have the dear delight of exciting him to sudden 
paroxysms of anger— of provoking him to use intemperate 
expressions — a childishness of which he was immediately 
ashamed. 

She had the triumph of witnessing that shame. \ ' 

The delight to see Mr. Craiglethorpe provoked, and by 
her, beyond his power of self-control, and heartily ashamed 
of his weakness. 

The giant subdued, as it were, by his own strength. 

But there was another conscious weakness about Mr. 
Craiglethorpe upon which he was far more susceptible — 
of which he was intensely ashamed, and yet whicn it was 
impossible for him to vanquish. It had grown upon him 
he knew not how. Ever since Lilla's arrival in England, 
this folly — this unmanly weakness, as he felt it to be, had 
been gradually gaining ground. 

He could have killed himself for yieldmg to it; yet yield 



to it Le could not help doing. He would have been ready 
to have killed any one elae whom he suapeoted of having 
in the slightest degree detected in him this new infirmity. 

But women possess an art of divination into the charac- 
ters of those they care for ; and Lilla, to her inexpressible 
delight, was speedily mistress of this little secret. 

She discovered that this Mr. Craiglethorpe, who pro- 
fesaed such a cynicd contempt for dress and appearance, 
and all the conventional graces of society, had become all 
of a sudden most sensitively alive to the subject as regarded 
-himself, and ridiculously anxious about the propriety of hia 
dress and appearance. 

Oh, how the cruel one revelled in this discovery I 

What thousands of pretty, malicious inventions were set 
on foot for turning it to account, ajid annoying this dry, 
severe guardian of hera in a new way I Little, midge-like 
stings they were, hut they assailed him where most vulner- 
able, and where he could least bear to be attaclced; and in- 
flicted a torment, his pride would have suffered him. rather 
to die than confess. 

And all this time she was herself little aware of the true 
cause whence this weakness had sprung; for she had 
scarcely known him before the secret cause of this unac- 
cualomed weakness had begun to take efTect. 

She was tittle aware how entirely this susceptibility to 
appearance, which ahe thought so ridiculous and incongru- 
ous in this man, and this anxiety about dress which formed 
such a laughable contradiction to the rest of his character, 
arose from, the monster contradiction of all — when the vo- 
tary of Mammon became the vielim of Love; and the man 
for thirty years a stranger to such follies, the slave of a 
pretty, will'ul L'i rl. ^ , ^ 

H"ever ca Pti**?^ ■< nJaMe .bore liia fttterawith more im- 
patience ihAMd^S&.'iaiijglethorpe. He fretted^he could 
almoet Ij^lsflptb rage — undtr.th* force of fascinations which 
he fognd h-impov^^^ reikt} Tlie charming whims of 
the afteef, thot^tteavgirl ei&ted a strange feeling of re- 
volti'of angetvm his'iiiiBd. Hejiever asked himself how 
it yijet-with'himi^lMS pijde yi^jfl never have allowed him 
tocwftss toiigfself tfcit hi^Soi/d have become the victim 
of '*!i!jakn~eSs^e had'^1 hisl^ treated with the most un- 
mitigated &ntenjpl ^nd d^iaia'n. 

Ticfld4 himself thue bnlfagle J, thus in the power of one 

almDiJ*^ '<^\id — -hfe s^t^iiy at her mercy, his feelings the 

Sflort iy£ Jjef^SrrttimC e^prlaea — ^drove \iiin (A limes wmost 

literally fliaa-Trftfa" 'vexation. Undci Cbe votaeiiw cS \o» 
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internal resolves and contradictions, his manner became 
X harsher and l^arsher, his manner colder and more unbending, 
his humour more irritable, than it had ever been known to 
be before. He seemed to take refuge in this roughness 
against the effects of his sensibility. 

Angry with himself, he never left his sister's house, with- 
out vowing he would not come there again ; yet, attracted 
there by a power too strong to be resisted, every day found 
him there again for the last time. 

He never once, during the whole course of their intimacy,, 
endeavoured to propitiate her by any of those little, tender 
flatteries, any of those little love-offerings, which men take 
such pleasure to make, and women to receive. 

A deep, proud sense of his inferiority in personal attrac- 
tions, united to an equally deep, proud sense of his worth 
in other respects, perhaps it was, that made him detest the 
idea of gaining favour by such ways. It was as himself and 
for himself alone that he would seek to be valued, and as 
such, he believed he must seek it in vain. 

Certainly, never idol enjoyed less of the sweet incense of 
the heart's idolatry than did this beautiful girl. On the 
contrary, she found it difficult to obtain any little indulgence 
from him. Far from having any influence with him, it 
seemed as if it were particularly the reverse. Because she 
desired, he seemed to love to refuse; where other men 
would have been so happy to grant any little favour on 
privilege, he seemed actually pleased to be able to deny. 

He took a strange, cruel pleasure in seeing the tears ot 
vexation and disappointment in those eyes, from which, in 
any other way, he felt they never could be shed for him — 
those eyes, whose beautiful, joyous brightness haunted him 
in his dreams ! It seemed to be a^ailllejuatisfaction to ren- 
der them cloudy as his own. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Formed in the prodigality (^ nature, 
Endearing, flattering, gay, and wild. 

LiDYABD. 

"Now, do you know, Mr. Craiglethorpe" — thus Lilla began 
one day — " where Mrs. Selwjoi and I are going on Thursday, 
May the 16th?" 

He had come down to the Forest, as he did now almost 
every day, to dine at his sister's. He had quite forsaken 
his bachelor parties. When his friends laughed at him, he 
said he was not well ; that the late hours, the turtle, and 
the wine did not suit him, or made some excuse of that 
sort; and if questioned farther upon the subject, showed so 
much impatience, that the matter was not pushed farther. 

He was a man none of his friends cared to annoy. 

He had come down this day more out of sorts than ever. 
Lilla had been excessively teasing and provoking the even- 
ing before. Somehow she had managed to break through 
his guard, in a way he could not prevent, and yet could not 
endure. Men, fenced in as it were, by the coldness and re- 
serve of their own manner, feel quite at a loss, quite in a 
false position when some rash and daring spirit ventures to 
break through |]ie Enchanted circle. 

Curious sometimes it is to watch absolute stupidity and 
positive want of observation blundering into this sort of 
familiarity with great spirits, accustomed to the reverence 
and distant observance of all around them. It is laughable 
to observe how the fool, "rushing in where angels fear to 
tread," absolutely baffles the great spirit by the very dul- 
ness of his perception ; and how the superior one finding no 
arms in his possession to free himself against such intrusion, 
patiently submits, with a sort of awkward resignation, to the 
impertinent familiarity of the person he can scarcely endure. 

But when childish innocence, as may be seen in some 
sweet little children, or beauty in all its loveliness and 
sense of sweet authority, dares thus to intrude within the 
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barrier, few things are more delightful to contemplate, than 
the pleasure with which the stern spirit, whose high quali- 
ties have kept others awe-struck and at a distance, welcomes 
the dear intruder to his bosom; and lodges it there as the 
most precious of treasures; yea, within his heart of hearts. 

Craiglethorpe's spirit was lofty, but not, it seems, genial 
enough for so generous a feeling. And yet, perhaps, I 
TH-ong him ; had he, could he have divined, that the least 
grain of partiality — that it was the love of being occupied 
about him which had led the too dear impertinent so far, 
it might have come to pass with him as it has done with 
greater hearts. But this he did hot guess ; the idea never 
crossed his mind. It was his proud and bitter self-distrust, 
this war between his love and his pride, which made his 
manner so variable, and his feelings so unkind. 

"Now do you know, Mr. Craiglethorpe, where Mrs. 
Selwyn and I are going upon Thursday the 16th?" she said, 
going up to him as he came into the dining-room. 

He was dressed for dinner. His habits in these matters 
had changed, as I told you, ever since the evening he had 
walked the deck of that vessel in the Thames, just arrived 
from Beyrout, The simplicity of dress to which he was 
accustomed, and Which became him so well, had been ex- 
changed for one far less becoming, even in those vtiy eyes 
for which, alone, it had been assumed. 

She could not bear his fine waistcoats. She thought, and 
«he thought rightly, that such were quite out of character 
with him ; besides being in themselves decidedly vulgar. 

He was in a peculiarly grand afiair of this sort to-day. 
She guessed why it might have been put on, thought it 
looked horribly bad — laughed in secret at the idea of the 
transformation; and oh, woman! — ^woman! — ^but they will 
do it — ^felt a Httle shade of contempt for the very weakness, 
which was the efiect of her own charms. 

It was a lovely evening — ^the glass doors at the end of 
the room were open to the verandab, which was quite full 
of roses and jessamines, and myrtles in full scent and^ower. 
Birds in their golden cages were singing among them, little 
joyous musical captives. The muslin and silk curtains were 
swinging softly up and down, the sinking sun lighting up 
the picture-frames and gay furniture of all sorts with which 
the room was fiUed. Nothing could be more lively than 
the pleasant scene, where he, like some dark shadow in 
one comer of a picture, stood, his sallow complexion, and 
withered face, and thin figure looking more sallow, withered, 
and thin, than evei^. ''&e only point in which be harmo- 
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nized with the gay perspective around him, being the iden- 
tical waistcoat above-mentioned. 

She, on the contrary, was of all these lights, and flowers, 
and colours, and wavy forms, the lightest, most graceful, 
and most gay. She had on that day a delicate pink silk 
dress, with>a vast deal of fine white lace about it, and her 
beautiful hair, more glossy than the finest silk, the sole 
ornament of her head, Vas done up in a profusion of soft 
braids, plaits, and ringlets. She came up with that sweet 
consciousness of her charms, which makes a woman happy. 
She could not help having seen herself in her glass, you 
know — and she had held out her'hand, a beautiful hand it 
was, and the arm which was all clustered over with rich 
bracelets; with a " How do you do, Mr. Craiglethofpe?" as 
she entered. 

He had not taken the offered hand ; but gazing at her 
from head to foot, had only answered in a somewhat vexed 
manner — 

" Going out again at night, as usual, I see." 

**To be sure — what would you have us do at home? 
Nay," she went on, sitting down by him, *4t's as good a 
lime as any to talk about it. Now do you know, Mr. 
Craiglethorpe, where Mrs. Selwjrn and I are going on 
Thursday, May the 16th?" 

"No, how should I? and why this distinction about 
Thursday, May the 16th, of all Thursdays? Every day in 
your calendar seems to me alike. You spend them all in 
this eternal going out, I think." 

** Yes, to be sure we do. It's in vain to scold about that. 
Moping at home is what, luckily for me, Mrs. Selwyn likes 
as little as I do, and indeed, I should not have presumed," 
in a mocking tone, *'to trouble yow with a mention of our 
frivolous engagements, but that on this said Thursday, the 
16th, there happens to be a fancy ball, and I shall want 
-more money for my dress." 

"Money! You had money not a fortnight ago. What 
is become of it all? Where is it all gone?" 

"A question not to be asked as to the where^ for it is one 
I hold myself excused from answering; but as to the what, 
it is spent, that's all." 

" Very well — when quarter-day comes again, you will 
have some more." 

" Quarter-day I" contemptuously ; " what is quarter-day?" 

"According to most people, the day that marks the be- 
ginning of a new quarter of a year, I believe," said he ; 
"just ten we^lf;! 1^ two days from thi? present hour." 
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"Nonsense," she said, rather pettishly. *'You don't 
mean to say, Mr.Craiglethorpe, that I am to go without 
money till then?" and she laughed somewhat scornfully.; 
" What notions some people do get! As if one could pos-^*' 
sibly do without money till quarter-day, if quarter-day is 
so far off. — As if people's lives were to be regulated by 
quarter-day. Quarter-day 1 As if one didn't want money 
at some times, and did want it at other times. Quarter-day ! 
As if tastes, feelings, wants, and wishes, were to be regulated 
by quarter-day!" 

'' 1 have been used to regulate them something in that 
despised fashion, as far, at least, as money is concerned," 
he said. 

She ran on: — "Quarter-day! So, if a poor wretch is 
starving for want of a mouthful of bread, I am to tell him — 
Dear me ! I can't give you anything yet — but be sure you 
shall have something on quarter-day — that is, if you are 
not dead of hunger before. Ten weeks two days hence, at 
quarter-day, you shall have a bit of bread. So, if one wants 
to go to a charming pic-nic party, one must not take ad- 
vantage of this bright fine weather — oh, dear, no — ^but wait 
ten weeks two days, till it even rains or snows — till it's 
quarter-day I To be sure. Lest nobody should have any 
money to buy bonnets or cold lamb. Quarter-day ! Weil, 
of all the chains people are so perversely fond of weaving 
for themselves, commend me, for its absurdity, to quarter- 
day! Quarter-day! Ridiculous!" 

He looked at her. There was a sparkling sarcasm, a 
contemptuous defiance in her eye, which he could not bear. 
He felt as if the triumphant derision which he saw written 
there degraded him in his own esteem. Such, at least, was 
the sudden feeling of the first moment, the next was more 
worthy of him. 

'•'■You may despise such considerations," he said, "but 
the wise respect them." 

" Wisdom is an affair of longitudes," she answered, care- 
lessly, " and your longitudes are not mine. No doubt there 
are regions where quarter-day is the pole on which existence 
turns. However, I don't want to make you cross, for one 
gets nothing by that, I know of old ; so pray let us have 
done disputing .... only, pray, Mr. Craiglethorpe, let 
me have some money, for the short wid the long of it is, 
some money I must and will have." 

" No," he said, sturdily, " you have already had more 
money than you ought." 

"And who, pray, is to be the judge of that ought, I beg 
to know?" 
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"lam." 

"FoM are!" glancing slyly at his^fine waistcoat; "oh, 
then I am safe, if you measure my own love of a little finery 
and extravagance by that of certain " 

"What do you mean?" he said, roughly. 

"Oh, nothing — ^nothing at all. Only I am sure Mr. 
Craiglethorpe must be the last person in the world to deny 
the means of indulging a little taste for extravagance in 
dress . '. . . ofwhich he is himselfso graceful an example." 

" I don't understand you," said he, as a faint colour of 
mingled consciousness and anger passed over his cheek, 
only to be succeeded by an increased paleness. Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe was one who turned white when he was ansry. 
"All I mean to say is, that all persons must limit their 
expenses to their fortune, unless they mean to be ruined. 
I have the care of your fortune, and I shall limit yoiurs." 

" Those who gave you the power never limited them." 

"Perhaps if they had, it might have been better for all 
parties." 

" What do you mean by that insinuation, sir?" she cried, 
her eyes flashing. "Do you mean to cast an aspersion 
upon the memory of my generous father?" 

He was silent. 

" Do you mean — do you dare to intend to mean" — tears 
of passion starting to her eyes — " to cast an aspersion upon 
the father^s memory; and before his daughter, too?" 

" I am not casting aspersions, as you call them. You 
eaid you were .not accustomed to limit your expenses in 
former days ; and all I meant to say was, that if you had 
been so, you might, perhaps, have been less called upon to 
limit them now." 

The recollection of her father — of that day when he had 
told her he was ruined and had ruined her ; of the bitter 
tears of compunction and self-reproach that he had shed — 
of all his tenderness, all his fond indulgence, rose to the 
child's memory. She could not and would not bear to have 
the most distantly implied reproach cast upon him, upon 
account of that for which he had so bitterly reproached 
himself. 

She began to cry bitterly, and in the passion of her grief 
and recollections, called Mr. Craiglethorpe barbarous and 
cruel. He thought her — but he was not quite harsh enough 
to say so — ^unreasonable, unjust, and weak. 

He could not sympathise with the daughter's impetuous 
love for her father — her ardent and indignant defence of his 
memory — he only thought of the injustice done to himself. 
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and his own motives of action by this outburst of feeling* 
Besides, he hated all outbursts of feeling ; nothing made 
him feel so awkward and at a loss. 

But more than this, he committed that blasphemy against 
the heart, to dare allow himself the thought that all these 
tears were- probably more upon account of her present 
yexation, than of her pious recollections. A barbarous in- 
justice — ^a want of all perception, of all sympathy of charac- 
ter 1 It was not the first nor the last he committed by many 
and many. 

Under the influence of these suspicions, therefore, he sat 
by apparently unmoved till she had done crying, and she 
soon had done — she checked the flow of feeling — she felt 
ashamed to waste tears so sacred upon one so insensible to 
every tender afi^ection. 

Her grief changed to irritation and anger as she dried her 
eyes with her handkerchief and returned to the assault in 
qmte a diflerent style. 

" I know well enough, by experience," she said, " what 
maybe expected from Mr. Craiglethorpe's good nature; you 
seem to hate to oblige anybody, more especially me. You 
take, I know you do, a positive pleasure in vexing and de- 
n3ang me — you have not the least grain of kindness in the 
world for the poor young girl thrown into your power ; and 
you like, I know you do, to make her life as miserable as 
you possibly can. You never look happy yourself, and you 
hate others to be happy — ^you hate me to be happy, I see 
you do. Well, if that's your pleasure, be content, I am 
unhappy enough — ^there's nothing, I should think, in this 
house, to make a girl like me so very happy, that you need 
envy me, though you may not be much better off yourself, 
inthe midst of your money-bags and fine clothes. ... So I 
shall not — ^I was going to do it, but I won't — ^no, I will never 
ask you again for the least favour in the world. You deny 
me this, it shall be the last — I don't want to hate you, I'm 
sure I don't, but you force one to it, you do." .... 

" No need of much force," he remarked, gloomily. 

"I know you don't care for me or my happiness, the least 
atom in the world," again hurt and excited she went on : 
" I've proved that, over and over again, but I did not think 
you would be so mean as to deny me a paltry sum of money, 
when I asked it. Oh ! or I would have died rather than 
have asked it." 

He wanted to think that her passion deformed her coun- 
tenance ; that her sullenness or her violence destroyed all 
her charms. Perverse mortal — he loved her better thus, 
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better than in all her la\ighter-loving humours. There was 
a sort of congeniality then with his own nature. 

Bat he was not to be moved from his resolution — ^he was 
hard as a rock. It was strange, but he had not felt one 
relenting wish, one desire to soothe or indulge her. He 
was offended with her violence, not sorry for her disap- 
pointment — he had a secret satisfaction even in the feeling 
that her wishes ought not, and should not be indulged. 

" I think, considering how much you despise me for my 
prudent attention to money concerns, you show a very 
strange value for it by indulging this ill-humour, because 
you cannot get it when you want it. It's well for those who 
are so fond of spending, that there are others in the world 
who like sparing. It may be a very unamiable trait of 
character, I own, but it strikes me as not more selfish or 
greedy than that which is for ever grasping at what others 
have obtained — to spend upon the most frivolous forms of 
personal enjoyment." 

"What I ask for is my own, not yours, l^Ir. Craigle- 
thorpe." 

" Right — when due, and not till then," he replied. 

"Oh, I understand — ^yes, yes. I have lived near a 
counting-house long enough to comprehend you at last. 
Advances! I was asking you, it seems, for advances. In- 
deed, people in trade never risk making advances. Oh, no! 
let people perish, heart-broken, rather than make them 
advances: and why should the rule be broken now, to 
indulge me? What folly! Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Craiglethorpe ; I understand now. Stupid thing! not to 
see it before. It would have been necessary that you should 
have made an advance of forty pounds or so. I crave your 
pardon for being angry ; I thought it was my purse you were 
sparing, not your own." 

He made a sudden gesture, as if he could have stopped 
her mouth with a blow— he felt as if he could have killed 
her. • 

The taunt was too bitter. 

He felt too angry to speak. 

Conscious as he was of the anxiety with which, aware of 
her expensive habits, he had devoted himself to securing, 
and, if possible, improving her moderate fortune, upon tlie 
one hand, and coyecting these increasing habits of extrava- 
gance upon the other — conscious of the purity and disinte- 
restedness of his motives; he felt the injustice of her last 
words with a bitterness that seemed to alter the whole 
temper of his mind. 
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She was wrongs certainly very wrong — ^but had he no- 
thing upon his side to be forgiven ? Were there no allow- 
ances to be made for a young creature, thus for the first 
time opposed so roughly and so harshly in her desires — she 
who had been so accustomed to be indulged in every way ; 
spoiled for so many years? He thought her unreasonable, 
wrong, and unjust — so she was. But what he was angry 
with himself for, was, that he could not help thinking her 
more irresistibly charming than ever. 

There was something right in Mr. Craiglethorpe's conduct 
that day. However mistaken and unkind in his way of 
maoaging the matter, there was something in this sturdy 
reaiBtance to the wishes of this fascinating creature, when 
his judgment told him it was right, that was spirited and 
manky. 

Xhe quarrel ended at last, as most of their quarrels ended, 
in a aoit of gloomy sullennesst There were no sofl yearn- 
ings towards a reconciliation, no generous self-reproaches 
npoai an after recollection of words which had escaped in 
passion. 

He was cold, and she was ref^tful ; and they avoided 
speaking to each other during titiMr. rest of the evening. 

He believed that she hated him more than ever ; and she 
began to think he did not care for her in the least ; if he did, 
&OW could he be so unkind? 

Yet this observation you might have made, had you been 
present. That whilst he never once looked her way, her 
eyes would often furtively cast a glance at him. 

Which cared more for the other? 



The last question I have left unanswered ; but one thing 
I can assure you of; whichever it might be that loved the 
other the better, I know which recovered lost temper the 
first. 

Lilla went to her part}', and amid the influences of a new 
scene, found her ill-humour dissipate like the morning mist 
before the sun. It is an experience in these matters we 
have all doubtless often made, and a phenomenon wonder- 
fully pleasant, as there we stand marvelling where all the 
phantoms conjured up by passion can possibly be gone. 

He, on the contrary, staid at home by himself, brooding 
over what had passed, -end over the insulting expressions 
she had used. Nursing in himself feehngs the most unkind 
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towards the creature who possessed this power to annoy 
him. Had she been less wondrously beautiful, it is proba- 
ble he would have been less implacable. Cowards are 
cruel. Great beauty exercises in such a case almost a fearful 
power. No generous relentings were excited in his mind 
by the idea of her womanhood and her weakness ; to him 
her beauty was a terrible thing. He absolutely feared it. 
Her scorn, her indifference, her derision, thus- armed, cut 
him to the very heart ; her ill-opinion — ^her injustice to his 
motives, wounded him to the very soul. 

He spent an evening of great suffering, and proportion- 
able irritation. Every pang he endured he attributed to 
her. His nature was revengeful at moments, and he almost 
panted to be revenged. 

Sleep, which soothes such wounds, had no power here, 
for he slept little that night; fevered and restless he lay, 
meditating upon his injuries ; his sense of them magnified by 
sleepless reveries. 

When they met at breakfast next morning, she was re- 
stored to good humour, but he was only the more angry 
upon this account; he took it as a proof of her indifference, 
of her carelessness as to the effect her violence might have 
produced upon him ; he could not understand that it was 
only the sweet inconsistency of a sunny temper, as yet too 
near a happy childhood, to retain unpleasing impressions 
long. 

He went into the city, and was so cross and short with all 
those with whom he had dealings that day, that people did 
not know what to make of him. 

She borrowed the money she wanted for her fancy dress 
from Mrs. Selwyu, who was only too glad to indulge her 
companion, and please herself at the same time by chape- 
roning her to this fanby ball. Lilla, in high glee at her 
success, was already planning some mischievous trick to 
punish Mr. Craiglethorpe when he came back to dinner, 
which, cross as ne was when he went out, she felt instinc- 
tively certain that he would not be able to refrain from 
doing. 

What the little mischievous trick she played was I have 
forgotten, it is so long since. Young girls used to play 
mischievous tricks to disturb my somewhat precocious 
gravity, but I cannot recollect one to gi"^ you some idea of 
it. Suffice it to say, that what he ought to have considered 
as a proof of a sweet forgiving good humour, he took in 
high dudgeon, as a determination to spite him and turn him 
into ridicule ; and he was so extremely and gravely offended, 
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tbat for tibe first time in her life, she felt really frightened; 
and though it is true that a certain little soupgon of awe is 
necessary to make up the sum of those feelings which attach 
a woBian to a man, positive downright fear is almost certain 
to «Bd in alienating them. 

For the first time she looked at Mr. Craiglethorpe, and 
felt as if she were beginning to dread — almost to dislike 
him. 

He saw her turn very pale, and look exceedingly hurt at 
i4iat he said. He was sorry he had gone so far; but he 
wonld not go back; he would not make the slightest con- 
cesriffKO. Sie had attempted to make him ridiculous — 
ridieiilotts! — and before herself, and before his sister, and 
rist^s servants. He could not forgive it. 

The &ee with which she turned away and lefl the room; 
the look of innocent, sorrowful, reproachful surprise which 
it expressed at his extreme and unreasonable ^iger, haunted 
Mm KT long afterwards. 

There was something in it, that for the first and the only 
time just hinted at the existence of a sentiment, in the 
existence of which he had never dared to entertain the 
remotest hope. 

Oh! could her heart but have been then revealed to him, 
how different might both their fates have been! 



CHAPTER X. 

Her eyes like stars of twilight fair. 
Like twilight, too, her dusky hair. 
But all things else about her drawn 
From daylight and the cheerful mom. 

WOBDSWOllTH. 

People in stories always go to fancy balls, and offend their 
guardians, or their husbands, or their grave and sensible 
lovers. 

It is the regular handle quarrel. 

Well, I am sorry, but I cannot help it, tf a cause so na- 
tural and universal for dispute, as the love of the young for 
gaiety upon which they are just entering, and the distaste of 
the old for gaiety they are just leaving— of the thoughtless 
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indifference to money — ^tbe thoughtless insensibility to the 
value of time — the thoughtless insensibility to the wasteful 
lavishing of health and spirits, which they feel to be inex- 
haustible, upon the one hand ; and the prudential resistance 
to wasteful expense — the serious concern for a time so fastly 
fleeting — ^^and an anxiety for that very health and strength 
so easUy wasted and deranged, on the other, gives occasion 
for continual contradictions between real interest and pru- 
dential foresight on one hand, and those passionate desires 
for immediate enjoyment which render the care of the 
young at once so anxious and so dear a task. I cannot help 
it if hence causes for disagreement perpetually arise — I 
cannot help it, if painful and bitter feelings are too often 
excited; for who that is old but feels wounded by the ina- 
bility of the young to understand the true source from 
which their contradictions arise ; and who that is young is 
so candid, and temperate, and reasonable, as to consent to 
and understand this too anxious watchfulness and care? 

And without candour, indulgence, consideration, and 
reasonableness, upon both sides — and a good large portion 
of these said excellent things too— how is the recurrence of 
domestic jars to be avoided? 

In the present case, the above good qualities were want- 
ing almost equally. Yet Mr. Craiglethorpe was not an ill- 
natured man, and would probably have been less harsh and 
unyielding, if it had not been to the woman in secret so 
passionately loved. Neither was she unreasonable or un- 
candid; but she could not endure what she thought so 
unkind from- a man of his age, and more especially from 
him. 

We have seen how ill her little practical joke had been 
taken. He had looked so sternly — as if he was so deeply 
offended. He had not said much, but the little he did say 
was cruel, was bitter in the extreme, and the manner in 
which the words were uttered was so cold, so harsh, so dis- 
dainful, that she had been wounded to the quick. 

But as she left the dining-room, she cast at him one look 
of gentle reproach, so full of sorrowful disappointment at 
this result of her little attempt to restore their good un- 
derstanding, that his heart smote him, and for the first time 
in his life, perhaps, he felt that he had been wrong. 

She went up- stairs into her own little sitting-room, where 
she usually took refuge when anything had discomposed 
her. It was a pretty little room, openinff out of her bed- 
room, and at the back of the house looking out upon a 
little secluded lawn, surrounded by tall trees, and shut out 
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from observation entirely. The window was an old-fashioned 
casement window, opening outwards; and thus the old- 
fashioned, deep window, when the casement was open, af- 
forded a most charming seat, almost outside of the little 
room. 

Lilla used to love to sit there, and the roses and clematis^ 
which ran monthly in profusion all up that side of the 
house, made quite a bower overhead. For, being rather 
less attended to by the gardener than other portions of his 
domain, less sheltered from the public gaze, they had been 
suffered to hang in quite large bunches all about this pretty 
casement window. The flowers were now in full bloom. 
It was quite, as I said, a bower of clustering roses and 
white and purple clematis, which hung about her as there 
in her window she sat, as she did very often all that summer- 
iime. 

There she read her story-books, aud there she worked 
at her fancy needle- work, and there, more often still, she 
sat doing nothing, idly gazing upon the beautiful trees of 
the iBhrubbery, which clustered round the little lawn, or 
upon a little sparkling waterfall which adorned the transpa- 
rent canal that terminated the lawn upon one side — watch- 
ing the fish jump from and break the glittering waters as 
they fell, or gazing thoughtfully at the blue sky, with the 
clouds flitting over it. Such reveries were to her a source - 
of never-ceasing pleasure. There she would sit, her face- 
leaning upon her hand, musing over in thought the days 
gone by, when her father was with her, her mother hving, 
and she in the beauteous East. Then they would return 
again to England, to her present situation, and to Mr. 
Craiglethorpe. 

The roses clustered round her, and the rising breeze 
might scatter a shower of tender flower-leaves over her 
hair, as there she would sit, like some fair prmcess in an old 
romance, leaning from the tower of J;ier castle, and looking 
out for her knight; but there was no young knight of her 
own age, alas ! here, to ride prancing by ; no young and de- 
voted lover, who understood the true dedication of the 
heart, to pour forth a sweet love-tale upon her ear. 

He who alone possessed in the least degree the power to 
interest, was like some cruel archimage, who only used his 
power to irritate and wound ; keeping her in a rude cap- 
tivity ; denying her pleasures in which her young heart so 
naturally delighted; and forcing her to obtain from qthers 
what she would have taken so much affectionate pleasure in 
r««eiykig at his hands. 
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She had left the room, as I told yon, ^ith a sort of sad 
surprise mingling with her look of deeply-wounded and 
disappointed feeling. 

The surprise was such as you may have seen upon the 
face of some little child, harshly scolded for some trifling 

Eeccadillo, in which it for the first time learns there is any 
arm ; the wounded feeling was that of a woman who is 
struck by the hand which she ought to have found most 
tender. 

She went up hastily to her room, took shelter like a bird 
in her little bower of roses; and began to cry like a deserted 
child. She felt so utterly desolate that day. 

Someway, since her first arrival in England, she had 
never before felt so entirely alone ; for, from the first mo- 
ment when she had given ner hand upon the deck of the 
vessel to Mr. Craiglethorpe, she had felt that she was pro- 
tected, and in the hands of a firiend. 

Very soon, that she was in the hands of something be- 
yond a friend. 

. He had been often hard, often petulant, usually contra- 
dictory, but she had never seen him really ofiended before. 
She had taken a pleasure in teasing him, and persisting till 
he uttered some rash hasty sentence or other, which she 
had the delight of seeing repented of as soon as uttered 

But to-day he had been offended — deeply offended — he 
had been really angry. He had made ner feel that she 
had, in her playfulness, gone beyond a certain line, which 
could not be passed with impunity; that there were free- 
doms upon which she must not venture, even she, with 
him. She felt, for the first time, that there was a limit to 
her power over his feelings. 

Till now all liad been vague. She had never ventured to 

Erovoke him so far, but that she had felt she might still 
ave ventured farther. 

In the fond security of her heart, indeed, she had be- 
lieved her power to be unlimited ; but that was a mistake 
she found, at last. What a ch^ige this made in her feel- 
ings! And all for such a little thing! 

It seemed to her such a very little thing to occasion so 
much to do. She had no pride of this sort herself; how 
should she find a standard by which to measure the pride 
of another? It seemed to her woman's heart, that cherish- 
ing as she did a secret partiality for this strange man, 
everything ought to have been thought reasonable — every- 
thing ought to have been permitted to her. 

Little did she understand the true nature of pride — and 
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she forgot, too, that this secret partiality was wholly un- 
suspected by its object. And she little guessed, moreover, 
that, on the contrary, he believed himself to be only an 
object of dislike for his harshness — and secret contempt, 
perhaps derision, for his ugliness and his age. Contempt, 
the most insupportable feeling; derision, the most irritating 
suspicion, that could vex a proud temper like his. 

She sat now, amidst this bower of hers, surrounded with 
roses and clematis, as I told you : there were her two little 
pet turtle-doves in their cage, hanging out of her window, 
and cooing so softly as if to soothe her feelings. At first 
she cried very much ; but at last she gave over, and, then 
wiping her eyes, she sat there musing ; and very melan- 
cboly and downcast she felt. She looked pretty as she was, 
quite forlorn, with her braids and tresses of hair a good 
deal disordered by her passion, but in spite of that, still 
most lovely. There was that rare loveliness which neither 
passion nor emotion can deform ; it would almost seem as if 
the disorder of her looks added to their charms. 

She had sat there crying, till her handkerchief was sa- 
turated with her tears ; but at last the tears were exhausted, 
and after sobbing a little time, just like a baby, as she still 
almost was, she gradually began to feel more composed, 
though still, poor little thing, feeling very sad. So she 
leaned out of her window, and began to talk to her two 
little doves, pleased with their sweet rosy eyes, and their 
little black collars, and their gentle mien, and still more 
tender voices, as they kept cooing there ; and she could not 
help thinking, as she listened to the voice of their fond 
affection, how sweet it must be to be fondled and tenderly 
beloved. 

How delightful, how more than sweet to be loved with 
tenderness by such a strong, severe, and manly character 
as Mr. Craiglethorpe's I To be his darling, his treasure, his 
idol, and his fondling, as her young imagination painted to 
her it might have been between one of his years and expe- 
rience and one of her years and loveliness. But instead of 
this fond charm, how was it? 

Far from being tender, he was not commonly kind. Far 
firom being his darling, he did not care for her — ^he seemed 
to hate her. No tender flattery — ^no fond indulgence for 
her — ^roughness, and^harshness, and contradiction, were all 
she ever got from him. 

'She bad left him with tears in her eyes, called forth by 
his rudeness and barbarity — and here she had been sitting 
in this little remote chamber of hers, crying her eyes out — 
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and what had he cared? If he had cared in the leftst he 
would surely have contrived some way or other to have 
crept round the shrubberies to the lawn, and watched her, 
and seen her weep, and been ashamed and sorry for hi9 
cruelty. 

But no, he cared not in the least — not he. 

He didn't mind what she suffered — what she felt. Welly 
then, she would be even with him. She would not care for 
what he felt. Him! Why should she? — He! an oddish, 
ugly, unamiable man — what on earth could there be in him 
to care for? 

If he had only done so much as just come out to look 
after her — to trouble himself about her being unhappy ; to 
be uneasy because of those tears, which he had caused ta 
flow; it would have been different, it would have shown 
some heart, some pity, at least. 

But he had no heart, not an atom of heart — so she said 
to herself in her anger. 

And yet she knew, poor dear ! that it was not so alto- 
gether; and it was this conviction, added to this hope to 
touch that heart, which preserved the influence he held over 
her mind in spite of all his unkindness. 

But he was not so hard-hearted and indifferent to the 
pain he had given — he was not even so far off as Lilla 
thought- 
She still kept looking out of the window — and now she 
was busy stretching out her fair arm and hand, trying to 
gather some clusters of roses which hung almost below her 
reach. 

Very much discontented with himself, Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe had left the dining-room soon after Lilla quitted it ; 
and, seeing the hall- door open, he had wandered into the 
garden. 

He did not feel inclined to take the usual walk in front of 
the plantation, and in full view of the drawing-room win- 
dows, but, turning into a little -path cut through the shrub- 
beries, went sauntering on, ignorant or unheeding where 
it led. 

His spirits were very unusually discomposed. 

He felt that he had been harsh, unjust, wrong. It was 
an unusual feeling for him to be vexed with himself. It 
was very seldom that he was aware of his own harshness or 
alive to his own injustice. Never, almost, that he would 
acknowledge to himself that he was in fault. 

To own the truth, his purposes were in general so ho- 
nourable and 80 right, that so far he was seldom, I might 
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almofit say never, in the wrong — but his means of accom- 
plishing them were usually so faulty, that, so far, he might 
be said to be almost never in the right. 

A common case. People who are satisfied with the rec- 
titude of their own intentions are too apt to be very careless 
as to the manner in which such intentions are carried out 
— and so much pain is daily and hourly given by roughness, 
want of indulgence to the follies of others, want of justice 
in making due allowances for their characters and ways of 
thinking, that it is enough to make one almost sick of good 
intentions. 

. The wounded, reproachful, but gentle looks with which 
his young ward had left the room after the expression of 
his unreasonable resentment at the playful trick she had 
played, haunted him — he could not get rid of it. 

He felt so uncomfortable and restless, that he did not 
^now what to do. Not that he longed for an explanation 
— not that he yearned to confess he had been unjust ; to 
aak her to forgive and be reconciled — softened as were his 
feelings, they did not amount to anything like this. To 
coxifess himself in the wrong to such a child, would never 
have entered his head — still less to sue for her forgiveness, 
or attempt a reconciliation. 

Such things were not in him — such relenting visitiugs — * 
such sweet effusion of the feelings — those relentings and 
effusions, so soft and sweet that they make even a quarrel 
almost dear between those who love, were not for him. It 
could not be said of him, as poor Charles Lamb said of 
himself and his mother — 

And yet among our little bickerings, 
Domestic jars, there was I know not what 
Of tender sweetness. 

Proud natures such as his, wrapt up in their own self- 
esteem and coldness, never know those tender meltings of 
the heart that attend upon an honest reconciliation. 

Still, no doubt, he felt exceedingly uncomfortable and 
restless. He wanted to see her again, to see, at least, how 
^^e was looking now, how it would be when next they met. 
i|ft was pleased and he was displeased at the feeling she 
ht^ shown. Pleased, because it proved her sensibility to 
his reproaches— displeased, because it seemed to reproach 
him in her turn. 

Pleased, however, or displeased, one thing he never re- 
flected upon — how entirely his mind was getting into the 

H 
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habit of being absorbed by one subject. How entirely his 
happiness was no longer in his own power. 

Meditating thus up(» her, and never reflecting upon him- 
self — either to blame himself, pity himself, or fear for him- 
self — so he goes wandering on through the winding walk of 
the shrubbery, never thinking to which side of the house it 
might lead, still less whose window might look out upon 
it; until, issuing from an arched walk, he found himself 
under the branches of a lolly sycamore and giant plane- 
tree, which cast their arms far and wide, and, after the 
manner of those trees, dropping them to the earth on every 
side, so that a man might shelter undiscovered underneath. 
He found himself standing upon the edge of the little se- 
cluded lawn, and, looking up, was aware that he was exactly 
opposite that casement window, now standing open, half- 
buried with leaves and flowers, among which was the fairest 
flower — ^the only flower he ever cared to look upon. — She 
sat there, leaning forward, her beautiful hair scattering 
over her face, her fair arms, stretched out, gathering, or 
attempting to gather the flowers which were almost beyond 
her reach. 

He could see her, but she could not see him. 

He could see her face, and he could plainly enough dis- 
cover that she had been crying ; for her cheeks were still 
blistered with her tears, looking like those of a little child 
that had been well scolded. But, imlike a child, it did not 
seem that she had forgotten the cause of her tears as soon 
as she had ceased shedding them, for there was something 
mournful and a sort of dreary, desolate expression in her 
face, that he could not help feeling touched by. 

The scene was so charming, too, altogether, as he stood 
there and watched her ; the evening so surpassingly lovely, 
that, little given as he was to such influences, he was un- 
usually moved by it. 

His heart was softened and melted strangely. 

He stood there a long time watching her. 

Sometimes she leaned out of her window, stretched out 
those fair arms, and seemed intent upon catching some 
truant branch or other ; then she gathered her flowers into 
her hands, and 'sat there on the window -seat, leaning 
against the side, holding her roses before her, bending her 
head over them, looking very thoughtful and melancholy, 
and every now and then sighing deeply. 

To find her so sorrowful, when, suspicious as he was of 
affectation, there was not a possibility that she was making 
a scene, affected him more than all. 
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He longed to come forward, to speak, to eay something. 
lie had never felt so moved, so placable, so tender — ^nay, 
so sorry for what he had done, before. 

He gently lifted up the overhanging branches of this huge 
spreading plane-tree, intending to come forward and speak; 
say something, he knew not what ; the mstling of the leaves 
aroused her attention — he saw her turn, and glance rapidly 
bis way. 

More moved by impetuous impulse than ever he had been 
in his life, he was rushing forward to speak — ^when, oh! 
unfortunate lover I and oh ! most hapless, hapless chance, 
s^ it proved !^-What trifles decide upon the destiny of 
man! 

A bough, caught by the one he was lifting, suddenly 
struck him in the face, knocked off his hat, and sent him 
stumbling and almost prostrate, much quicker than he had 
intended, upon the grass-plot before her. 

He did not see her smile, or all would have been over 
between them at once — but smile she did. How could she 
help it ? And laugh outright she must have done, if she 
bad not been so out of spirits. 

She turned away her head — ^her little, naughty head, 
however, enjoying his mortification, and all her happy 
gaiety returning. 

He was there, then ; that was in itself enough. Why did 
be come there? Why, of all places in the world? Why, 
but for one of all the reasons in the world, that the grass- 
plot lay before the window, the window of that offender, 
not to be forgiven, who sat there, bewaihng her offences 
and his stonj'-heartedness ? 

And now, that stern, proud, unbending man, where had 
be been all this time? Standing under a green tree, oppo- 
site her window, watching her; and where was he now, 
haughty guardian, who could not endure being made the 
subject of the most innocent joke? Why, where was he? 
Kot stepping forward in dignified composure from behind 
bis screen, but tumbling head-foremost, in the most ridicu- 
lous manner, almost to ner feet. 

It was impossible not to laugh; her spirits thus revived, 
how could she help but laugh ? 

Her shoulder, which she turned away from him, began 
to shake a little — he looked so delightfully disconsolate — 
rubbing his knee, which had been grazed a little as he 
stumbled upon the grass — but she bad her lesson, and 
not for the world would she have dared to let him see her 
laugh. 
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He did see her, though — ^in spite of all the pains she took 
to conceal her merriment, and her endeavour to save his 
dignity, hy pretending not to have seen him. 

He did not speak. She hegan to be a little alarmed at 
his silence, and cast a furtive glance at him. She saw him 
bending down, still rubbing his knee. He did not look up, 
but his face was crimson. 

"Pride must have a fall," thought she, as she looked 
down upon him from her elevation, sitting there Uke a bird 
in a bower of roses, and looking as if she were ready to 
take wing. " But he looks dreadfully angry. I hope to 
goodness he did not see me laugh." 

And as she watched him, her spirits all returned, her 
heart dancing with triumph. 

You may be sure that this little awkward and mortifying 
incident effectually took away his inclination to address her ; 
and he was turning away to retrace his steps ; but she, who 
found all her courage and sauciness restored by his humi- 
liation, and by the certainty that he must have come there 
solely on her account, looked down. Pleased she looked, 
and pleased she was — happy she looked, and happy she was. 
Oh I could he but have trusted to that gay, innocent, girlish 
smile ! — but he could not. Happy she looked, and he felt 
it as an affront ; for he had seen her laugh. Smile she did, 
and he thought it an insult; for she had turned away to 
laugh at him. But she, too pleased to regard his coldness 
or his ill-humour, and holding out her hand, filled with a 
bundle of roses, cried — 

" They are so sweet, Mr. Craiglethorpe ; won't you have 
some?" 

She longed to add a tender inquiry how his knee felt ; 
but she resisted the temptation, and the still greater one 
of flying down and running away with his lost hat, which 
he was now looking for among the shrubs, where it had 
rolled, and which she saw plain enough. But she had had 
her lesson, she dared do no such thing. She tried again 
at looking very demure and compassionate ; and she re- 
peated — 

" They are very sweet — won't you have some?" 

He kept looking for his hat, as if he did not or would not 
hear her; and yet the voice made that heart of his tremble 
so. It was so sweet. But the sweeter it sounded, the more 
he felt fascinated by that young face peering upon him out 
of that bower of roses — the more mad with himself, the 
more out of humour with her, he was. The evil demon 
-kept painting him to himself tumbling out of the branches, 
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and the ridiculous figure he must have made. He dreaded 
her ridicule above all things, and he chose to believe he 
was the object of her ridicule, and that her good-natured 
offer of consolation, in the shape of a bunch of roses, was 
only a proof of it. Much he cared for roses ! 

**\Vell," she said, piqued, or pretending to be piqued, 
at, last, by his obstinate silence, "you won*t have them? 
Then thus I scatter all my good dispositions to the winds," 
she added. ^ 

And she tore the flowers in pieces, tossed them into the 
air, and they flew scattering round the garden; whilst he, 
having found his hat, pressed it firmly on his head, and 
walked away in all the dignity of man, without once deign- 
ing to turn his head again towards her. 

Then she did laugh — ^laughed out — laughed aloud — ^in 
contempt, in vexation, in derision, in mockery. He heard 
her — the ringing, mocking laugh pursued him, as he fled — 
he heard it through the trees, as they closed over him. It 
was to him like the laugh of some malicious demon. 

The efiect produced upon him by this incident, so ridicu- 
lousljr trifling, was quite fearful.. That produced upon her 
by his determined ill-humour and avoidance was still moze 
fatal. From that time they never recovered anything Hke 
a good imderstanding. 

Circumstances might and did increase their alienation^ 
strengthen and embitter their adverse feelings ; but nothing 
occurred to bring them together more. 

When they met at tea, she was sullen and offended — he 
kept his eyes fixed upon the newspaper, which he pretended 
to be intently reading. He never offered to give or take 
her cup ; he would not even look at her. 

Her spirit was far too high to brook this unjust treatment. 
"Whatever her feelings might have been, or might have be- 
come towards him, in the indignation x)f the present mo- 
ment one thought only 5<ras uppermost — to conquer ; but at 
all events to conceal them. She would drive from her heart 
the strange, infatuated sentiment, that made his behaviour 
of too much importance to her happiness ; but above *all, 
he should never have the gratification of knowing how 
great that importance might be. Pride, resentment, the 
pangs of disappointed aff^ection and slighted kindness, were 
swelling in her bosom ; the tears now and then \^ould rise 
to her eyes, but she repressed them resolutely. She would 
have let her heart burst rather than give utterance to <yt«i 
of those sighs with which it was heaving. 

^^Well, my dear, you are really d^Y\^\£v>\. c,oxa.^^xs^^ 
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began Mrs. Selwyn. " Brother, I do wish you would put. 
down that tiresome newspaper for one single moment, and 
gossip a little. What is the matter with you? And as for 
you, my charming Lilla, you look I don^t know how — I de- 
clare one might think you had been actually crying." 
"/ crying 1" she cried, looking up, with a little scornful 

laugh. 

" Well, my love — ^nothing very extraordinary if you had ; 
for I must own you do lead a sad, stupid life here ; and I 
for one, st your age, I am sure, should have been ready to 
have cried my eyes out, for want of something better to do. 
But things are about to mend. There's a beau arrived in 
these parts that will brighten things up a little. Oh ! such 
a charming fellow ! Do you know, brother, Valentine — 
Valentine Daubeney, in short, is come home ?" 

He afiected not to hear ; but the newspaper shook in his 
hand a little. 

" What can you be so absorbed in? I declare, Lilla, he 
doesn't hear one word I say. Always just like that when 
there's anything in the newspaper; and I don't suppose he 
cares a pin's head about Valentine Daubeney — for the 
Daubeney s are people not much in his line. So let him 
alone, and I'll keep my news for you. It's more interest- 
ing to'you and me, my dear. Do you know, I have been 
in secret quite vexed for you ever since you came — for, ot 
course, now Mr. Selwyn's away, I can't see much of young 
gentlemen, unless my brother would bring one down now 
and then — which he never will — and so it has really been 
very dull for you. Not one bit of flirtation has it been 
possible for you to get up. But now it will be different, 
for Valentine Daubeney is the most determined flirt in the 
universe, and gees everywhere; and as the Daubeneys' 
country-place is out this way, we shall meet him every- 
where, though you have never seen him yet, because they 
have been in town ever since you came." 

"No — not any of them." 

"Well, I am so glad Valentine's come home — at least, I 
thought he never would, he was so long about it. Oh, he's 
such a darling! You will be over head and ears in love 
with him, take my word for it, before you know where you 
are — that's the way with everybody; and as for him! he'll 
rave about you. You are just made to drive him wild, with 
your beauty, and your elegance, and your sweet taste iu 
dress. And then they're so rich, those Daubeneys — they 
say they might line that great mansion of theirs in the city 
with gold, if they would. Brother, do put down the news- 
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paper: tell me what was it said Yalentine^s fafther was 
worth? and he is the only son — the only child." 

He had not read one word of his newspaper since Lill^ 
came into the room, but the less he read the more he chose 
to appear to read. He was obstinately silent. 

" Brother," getting up, and giving him a little blow upon 
the shoulder, '* will you listen, or will you not, to what I 
am saying?" 

" Well, what are you saying?" tartly, as if awakened 
firoia sleep. 

"Why, that my darling beau, Valentine Daubeney; is at 
last come home." 

"Well, what do I care?" 

" Care ! Nay, I suppose you don't much care ; he's not 
a man's man, that's certain ; but Lilla, Miss Fleming — I can 
assure you^ he's quite and altogether a woman's man. . Oh, 
he's the handsomest, gayest, most elegant creature — and 
quite fond of me ; so we shall be sure to have him here. 
And he will be as rich as Croesus. Brother, I say, do tell 
us — ain't old Daubeney cruel rich?" 

" I neither know nor care anything ^bout their riches— 
what's the use of bothering me in this way about them?" 

" Pooh, pooh ! — don't be angry. I declare you are grow- 
ing quite a cross-pated brother. I can't think what's the 
matter with you. IMiss Fleming, what shall we do with 
Mm? What's the matter with you, Richard? I say, I 
never saw anything so changed as you are. Why, you 
used to be always so fond of company, so full of engage- 
ments, one hardly got a peep of you here, though when 
you did come you were abundantly pleasant and good' 
natured; and now you're always coming and going no- 
where, as if^you could not live out of the house; and" yet, 
when you come, you're so grumpy, there's no knowing how 
to please you. What can be the matter with you? He's 
not falling in love, sure. Miss Fleming?" 

"I should think Mr. Craiglethorpe the last man to be 
guilty of that folly," said Lilla, sarcastically. 

" She should think it, then, the extremity of folly in 
Twe," the studier of the newspaper thought to himself; "I 
will take care she shall have no reason to accuse me of it, 
as regards ^er." 

He now laid down his newspaper, and looking steadily at 
his sister, said — "When you ever detect me in such egre- 
gious nonsense as that — when you ever find me caring one 
brass farthing for any one woman upon earth more than 
another — I give you leave to put the cap and bells upon 
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my headf and parade me up and down Walthamstow for a 
fool." 

And then he took up his newspaper again, and continued 
to pretend to read. 

" Well, I meant no harm, I am sure, did I, Lilla? — but 
really, Bichard, I must say your temper is quite changed, 
^and none for the better ; you cannot bear the least little 
innocent bit of a joke. I am sure I felt perfectly ashamed 
«it the rage you put yourself into on account of Lilla's little 
mischievous trick at dinner. Wasn't he terribly cross, 
Lilla, my dear?" 

"I didn't observe much — ^yes — ^I believe he was cross. 
Full-grown men can behave like babies at times, as well 
as full-grown women — I know that very well ; and when 
such happens to be the case, I pay no more attention to 
their humours than I should do to those of a spoiled child 
of three years old — ^Annoyed at the fuss they are making, 
perhaps, but utterly indifferent, when it's a matter of mere 
temper." 

"Right, my dear; and I wish Richard would not give 
way to his temper as he has lately done. But let him 
alone, he does not care a sixpence for what either you or 
I may say." 

" No — that I am sure he does not." 

" So let us talk of something else. Oh, of that delight- 
ful Valentine ! Isn't it a sweet pretty name? And then 
Tie has such a temper! never was known to be out of 
humour in his life, as dear Mrs. Daubeney has often and 
often told me. Always gay, always so much to say for 
himself — always so good-humoured; and then he has the 
sweetest eyes, and such a smile! Oh, Lilla, Lilla, if 
you* don't go stark, staring mad about hun, never believe 
me again." 

" Dear Mrs. Selwyn, you quite frighten me with your 
description. What must one do with such an irresistible 
charmer?" 

"Do with ftim?^--Why, fall in love with him, and make 
him fall in love with you, which you'll do in no time. And 
then to have all the girls in the neighbourhood dying with 
envy of you — for they one and all love him — will be such 
fan. But I must tell you he's a dreadful flirt — He's been 
in love in his way with them all in their turn; but none of 
them can fix him — Such wearing of the willow, my dear — 
but with you all that will be quite another thing. I shall 
be so proud if you make a real hona fide conquest of him-^ 
wlilcb I am certain you will. Brot\iw, 3lo ^^^^— Ao \.0i\ 
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me — has not Mr. Daubeney, the father, lately purchased a 
fine estate in some out-of-the-way county or other?" 

" How should I know or care?" 

" Why, who should know, if you don't, you city put, 
you? Really you quite vex one. I can't think what's 
the reason of all this spite against the Daubeneys to- 
day. I have heard you own that Valentine was a fine 
young man ; and his father stands so high in the city, that 
everybody respects ^im." 

" I always thought Valentine, as you are pleased to call 
him, a specious, empty coxcomb; and as for the father — 
he's well enough ; but it will not be he who'll set the Thames 
on fire." 

"Perhaps not; but what has that to do with it? But 
now, just be pleased to look up and tell me — wouldn't it 
be a nice thing if Lilla could make a conquest of Valentine 
Daubeney, and we could make up a match? — it would be a 
capital thing for her." 

" Nonsense, my dear Mrs. Selwyn," said Lilla, laughing. 

But Mr. Craiglethorpe answered not. All he did was — 
looking very red and angry — to rise hastily, push back his 
chair, and leave the room. He banged the door roughly 
enough after him, and was reWarded for this l^t exhibition 
of ill-humour by hearing tbe merry laugh of the two 
ladies, the pleasant ringing sound of which followed him 
into the hall. 

They saw no more of him that day. He went straight 
to the stables, and mounting his horse, rode to town by a 
beautiful moonlight, as insensible to the loveliness of the 
scene, and as uncomfortable and abstracted in his feelings 
as mortal man could be. 

In vain the fair planet shone soft over the forest glades, 
and quivered upon the little lakes and pools, casting large 
masses of tranquil light and shade upon the grass as he 
passed. Vain lor him the gentle solemnity, the serene 
calm of the beautiful night — in vain the nightingales were 
singing to each other from shrubbery to*shrubbery. The 
influences of nature were lost upon his vexed spirit, ^e 
was no lover of natjire at the best; but had he been the 
veriest poet that ever revelled in such feelings, they would 
have been powerless to dissipate his thoughts. 

A <jonfusion of the most distracting images was hurrying 
through his mind — ^Valentine — Miss Fleming — his sister — 
and, worst of all, himself! 
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CHAPTER Xr. 



pBvUlanofthsCBllpbiiti 
Eight to the cavern cedam ft 
d4(rqHl'lHHd Bigbta ot nurble 



^ ^ -., ,9an'Bp, wUh golden Ututnues. 

Fonm old man, wii3 iiret|&49i too, 'o **' "p for somewhat 
of B.pbilofl«9her,'I utn m^^ to bbj^ how fond I un of a 
gajAmrty— ^ really gay pa,^A-not a mere grand roul or 
driflii, n|iere')Ka^e ar^crotiduig each other to death, and 
replatjng-a est #E);6nventian^ phrases to each other during 
the wnfcle e\eai);g;"1koi(^ in a: comer now and then one 
raij, efcii hervge^olicice morsel of conversation when 
good fcr^'njLjivoura^ No— fchat I am so foolishly fond of 



jntttted^itrty. When a set of young 
^ iople, !u?ttru^,to M^^ themselves, are dancing away 
to those inspirLtiflJ^TroHtlfiand waltzes, which I take such a 
fooUsh pleasure in watching— Siicli gay, airy, pretty sirh 
aa one eeeal — Such lively, pleasant young men I laughing 
and chatting, or tearing and whirling about the room oa if 
the^ were h^f crazy. And then those dear, good mammas, 
sittmg so patiently and stupidly by each other against the 
wall. Content so that their children are happy I 

Yea, I do like it, but with a proviao. 

I must not have your people of high position. People in 
society. Who go to half-a-dozen parties every night, six 
days out of the seven, for three months out of the twelve, 
in pursuit of buslhess, not pleasure ; for pleasure, too oflen 
repeated, be it remarked, cannot by possibility continue 
pleasure. N'ot in pursuit of a little pleasure these, hut in 
the way of then: regular calling, to bring their girls out, 
and carry them about to get married. My balls must not 
be of this sort; they must not be like markets and fairs; 
they must not be such at ail. The balls I enjoy are in so- 
cieties where a ball is still an event. Still a thing of which 
Xpuag girls dream before it comes off, and tor a good many 
nights after, majiap. 
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' Balls of which the number they have had may be counted 
upon the sticks of the fans behind which they are prattling 
to each other. Balls enjoyed by that large, large mass of 
people who are not society ; but who are extremely happy 
in their own circles and in their own ways. 

If they but know their happiness, that is to say. 

And are not bitten with the too common rage of thinking 
that no true bliss exists except within that magical circle 
from which they find themselves excluded. So learning -to 
despise the easy pleasure of amusing themselves with peo- 
ple belonging to their own natural condition in life. 

The fancy ball to which I am going to take you, ftdfiUed, 
in great measure, my requirements. Ityaftj ^fl^jP^ rather 
more splendid than my conscienc^4^|!pws|jB€n^[tl^o ap- 
prove ; because the habit of makicra^^ul^Vxilb^ai^ 
is apt to make pleasure too drl^^Ilr^Besides, as a^^tiier 
of taste, I really do not likQ|v?ery grgat>3^gjfj|ip||f IGsuijr 

and expense. lls^ ^ ^ _j# ■ 

I think it oppressive TspjlMnhBA^fia^oj^^ 
^>8tentation — of a trivial tiftf^a iS^nta&Sni^d^ssxwTieTe 
a mere passing occasion isnj^de ak^^bj^Ct o^o nmch^fMMe- 
some (somewhere) preparatiqi atid sc0j{^%i:mi^if%th^gh 
there are occasions now an^djien when even ^affofgiye a 
regular grand ball. V^ %w^ ^ •«• ^O^ ' 

There are times when, fh^ ^Jgopte mf j^'^know can 
thoroughly well afford it, I accepTil US ff (KlTange that pleases 
one well. And this happened to be the case now. 

This ball was given upon some special occasion by the 
wife of a rich banker and India director ; a man of wealth 
not to be counted. A man of a magnificeat spirit in all 
things — In charities as well as in ball-givMif|^ fer he was a 
sincere lover of his kind ; and a conscientious dispenser of 
the wealth acquired by a course of persevering industry 
' and unimpeachable honour. I therefore did not like him 
the less that it was now and then his pleasure to give the 
young ladies upon the Essex side of London as grand an 
entertainment as was ever got up in Grosvenor or Belgrave 
Square. 

It was to be a fancy ball, and it was the very ball Lilla 
and Mr. Craiglethorpe had quarrelled about. 

He had been invited himself by Mrs. Brooksbank; but 
catch him at a ball ! At a good dinner, if you please, and 
as often as you liked ; but at a ball I 

But if he had been a frequenter of balls, and had pm& tci 
ever J ball that ever was given in the ie^\o\i o^ ^^^w.^"^\;>, 
lie would have refused to go to tVi\3. 
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He could have no pleasure in seeing Lilla dance as she 
did, like an angel ; that was the foolish way I heard people 
praising her. She possessed far too much power of fascina- 
tion for his peace, as it was. Her loveliness was too potent 
already. He might conceal, and he might resist, but he 
could not triumph over its influences. He was not inclined 
enough to expose himself further to the effects of the poison 
which was destroying him. He was a firm man — he was 
resolved to shake off these humiliating fetters, not add 
weight to them. 

He was at this moment more deeply offended with her 
than ever. 

The little sarcasm that had escaped her, and which he 
applied to himself, as to the folly of his falling in love, for 
80 he read it, rankled at his heart. 

He was one of those unfortunate people who never forget 
injuries. I scarcely know a greater curse than that of never 
being able to obliterate the-toemory of an offence given 
from the recollection. 

To go to this ball and stand by, an idle spectator, whilst 
she was dancing in the gay innocence of her heart, and 
lavishing her sweet smiles upon others, would have com- 
pleted the n^easure of that n&dness to which he was so un- 
willing a victim. ^ 

Some like to go where those they love will be — they 
cannot resist the fascinations of that enchantment which 
draws them on. This determined man was at least master 
of himself so far. 

He could not help going dcm-n to his sister^s, it is true, 
but he coii|iL]u|p making a fool of himself by following the 
too dear dlMlp^ into public. 



It was a very, very large room — room I ought not to 
call it ; in fact, it was no room at all, properly speaking — 
ill which this entertainment was given. The time of the 
year was early in June, as you knew by the nightingales, 
and the weather was deliciously warm. This splendid 
apartment, intended for dancing, had been run up for the 

occasion by Messrs. , the miracles of whose creations 

have succeeded to those of Aladdin's lamp, being quite as 
magnificent, and almost as instantaneous; only produced 
under the influence of a different genius than his — not him 
of the lamp, but him of the mine. 
It was to the eye as chaxming a xooisiSL^co\i\^\i^\xftat- 
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gined — only one could hardly help regretting that it was 

all to go away next morning upon Messrs. 's wagons — 

That what was so excessively beautiful should be so unsub- 
stantial — ^the mere fabric of a vision — literally a dream. 

One cannot help something of this when gazing upon 
these dazzling palaces of an hour. 

This one was hung from ceiling to floor with rose-colonred 
silk and white muslm spangled and fringed with gold — the 
ceiling itself being of a bright soft bte, with a galaxy of 
lights, like stars; and from it iinmiHiu chandeliers de- 
pended, with chains upon chains of pendent drops, spark- 
ling with all the colours of the rainbow. The floor was 
chalked with wreaths of flowers that seemed as if you must 
crush them. A soft perfume of attar of roses was just per- 
ceptible in the air — whilst, on every side, pyramids, very 
groves of flowers, of moss-roses, jessamines, myrtles, and 
geraniums, camellias and flowers tnat every one knows per- 
soi^y and loves — ^proper furniture flowers — rose from the 
floor to the top of the room. 

It was, indeed, a very delightful spectacle. 

Then the people walking about in it! 

Such a variety of pretty fancy dresses ! — Such a wealth 
of pretty faces ! — Such a charming and rich confusion of 
forms and colours ! 

Here was a French marchioness, with her powdered 
toupee^ the black velvet round her neck fastened by a soli- 
taire diamond ; her rich pink silk gown looped up behind, 
and showing the white satin petticoat beneath; her fan 
covered with beautiful pictures and sparkli|mBth foil. 
There a shepherdess with her hoop and htfjfl^Kr apron, 
and flounced petticoat and gown; and her^^Hpbed up, 
and a little fantastical hat with blue ribbMHiqaettishly 
set upon one side of it— just as if she hiiFltepped down 
from a piece of Dresden china. And there, a charming 
Spanish girl, with her rich dress all surroimded with long 
Vandykes of bugles, and her dark hair with one deep scar- 
let rose peeping from behind the black lace mantilla thrown 
over all. Or a Roman peasant girl, with her bodice and 
her roof of white linen above her pretty face ; or a Swiss 
girl, with her well-known black velvet laced body and 
white sleeves, and two tails of plaited hair which reached 
almost to her very feet, and so on. But here comes the 
loveliest of them all — that Greek girl — the Haidee, the 
Leila. More beautiful than the morning star, with that fillet 
of pearls braiding her long flowing hair *, mlVi \i)DL«u\.^^%"v«^^ 
dress which sets off her beauteous ftgxire \o swOa. ^^^^ss^- 
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tage, with her charming eyes, and winning smiles. Here 
she comes with Mrs. Selwyn, who wears a very magnificent 
dress, which she intended to be I know not exactly what. 
All I remember of it, indeed, is, that it was excessively 
grand; and was surmounted by that lady's very good- 
natured face, adorned by a gold brocade turban and a bird- 
of-paradise feather. I think I heard it said that hers was 
the richest dress in the room. 

I pass over thejyung gentlemen — whose dresses were 
not worth lookimrajr I never saw a man's dress at a fancy 
ball that was. Strange figures they look, be the costume 
what it may. I thought those appeared to the best advan- 
tage who- had the least of the fancy dress about them — ^and 
the very best of all looked Valentine. 

His could scarcely be called a fancy dress ; for, in fact, 
he had only thrown a blue domino over him, which he cast 
off before he had been a quarter of an hour in the ball- 
room. Indeed, his was a dress many living well remem- 
ber, and to many a bygone belle it may, with a melancholy 
sort of pleasure, call to her recollection days when such 
were worn by those who contested emulously her hand for 
the next two country- dances. 

He wore a blue coat with gilt buttons, and -a white waist- 
coat; one tie of ribbons was hanging at the knees; his silk 
stockings, which displayed to advantage the handsomest 
figure in the world, and a foot which might have passed for 
a model, were set off to advantage by the black bows of rib- 
bon which tied his shoes. His hair, which was of a beau- 
tiful 8un||^ax)wn, waved and curled charmingly over a 
face wI^^Hh really delightful. Not so much for its 
beauty^ l^^Klie was unquestionably handsome, as for the 
gay swedHlpif its expression, and the sprightliness and 
intelligence, tni. above all, most pleasant good humour, 
which charactetted it. 

His figure was of the middle size, chiefly remarkable for a 
certain ease of motion and liveliness of gesture, which was 
excessively agreeable ; united as it was to a certain air of 
good taste and good breeding, which prevented the slight- 
est approach to boisterousness or vulgarity. Altogether, a 
more agreeable, charming-looking young fellow than Valen- 
tine Daubeney has rarely been seen ; and there was some- 
thing quite musical in the tone of that merry laugh which 
might be heard ringing so cheerfully from that part of the 
room where he chanced to be. 

In short, Valentine Daubeney was a universal favourite 
both with young and old. His poUteiiLe«%> wxd «. ^^rtaia 
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miaffected deference with which he treated the aged, par- 
ticid«rly aged women, rendered him peculiarly agreeable 
to them ; whilst the gravest and most serious men, grown 
grey in the world's business, found his sprightly remarks 
And clever sallies irresistibly pleasant. 

A. man must have a good deal of cleverness before he 
can possess such universal powers of pleasing, and Valen- 
tine was certainly much cleverer than he ever cared to 
profess, or was generally thought to b^ 

One might have suspected, youngflnpegrace, that he 
had something of the instinct of the monkeys, who will not 
show their- parts, for fear they should be made to work. 
tJnf<Mrtunately, Valentine hated work — seriousness — close 
attention, and such like. He loved trifling — ^he loved 
pleasure — he hated everything in the form of work. To 
labour to acquire money was his abhorrence ; but he loved 
dearly to spend it, and he spent it but too lavishly. Yet 
he was extravagant, careless, and idle, rather than posi- 
tively vicious ; for it was amusement he sought, not indul- 
gence in vice. Had Valentine been really a profligate, he 
could never have been so engaging as he was. 

Vice shows itself externally, some way or other. A 
radically bad man may be fascinating, but he is never 
engaging. He may achieve the conquest of some hearts, 
but he cannot be universally pleasing, as was this young 
fellow. Alas I the pity that a little more solidity did not 
lie at the base of a character compounded of so many shi- 
ning qualities! 

Valentine was kind-hearted, sweet- temperodLjgenerous, 
and affectionate ; he had a good understanj^dHnuidance 
of common sense, lively talents, and mud^^Hkdge of 

But, alas for his want of solidity ! — for liPlwint of seri- 
ous purpose — ^his want of tried principle«-i-4ll8 gay thought- 
lessness — his easy temper — ^his facility of being amused and 
interested — ^his power of finding his happiness in trifles — 
^ and his want of all earnestness of spirit! 

He had been spoiled from the first by both father and 
mother. Mr. and Mrs. Daubeney had been to blame. 

The father was a plain, straightforward, yet an admirable 
man. He was devoted to business, but with a soul far above 
his cash-book, and tastes for a higher form of life, undeve- 
loped, it is true, but which found for themselves intense 
gratification in the charming qualities which Valentine 
from a mere child had displayed. Mta. DovjXiexie^ ^^» ^ 
woman of good family; her mannexB ^er^ X^-^X^^ «si\ 



well-bred. And abe, too, ae a matter of taste, rather than 
pride, had doted upon the native elegance and refinement, 
the gay intelligence, and all the charraa displayed by her 
son while quite a boy, so unlike the other boja of his age, 
as she said ; and rightly enough, for Valentine was not. 
■very like many other boys in the world. 

The fond parents could deny him nothing. The latter, 
because he loved them both dearly, was never ashamed of 
his mercantile fattMb even when siirromided by bis most 
aristocratic compuflHs — -a virtue not always to be predi- 
cated of city youths; was tender, affectionate, polite, and 
attentive to bis mother in every way; and though he spent 
a great deal more money than was good fur bim, both at 
Harrow and at Cambridge, never got into any disgraceful 
scrapes — wa% universally well spoken of, and took his 
degree among the oi polloi, with what his father thought 
considerable credit. 

Though, if he had been asked where the credit lay, it 
might have been hard for bim to have said. 

Afler the college-life was ended, Valentine had been 
rambling up and down in the world, abroad and at home, 
for three or four years. And now he was retiH-ned to an 
admiring public, more accomplished and more polished in 
bis manners than ever; but having lost nothing of his de- 
lightful vivacity, his pleasant facility, or the charming 
agreeableness of bis conversation. 

I must confess to you I was as much taken with him as 
the rest, as he came up the room in that pleasant, easy, 
careless v/aj of his, talking wiih a group of j-oung fellows, 
who sumflD^ed but conld not eclipse bim, be shining 
among th^I^^as a dove trooping with crows," or any 
other cumpflfflba jou please. His merry laugh ringing 
from time to time in my cars. I thought be was the most 
charming young man 1 had seen for a very long time, and 
I watched with unfeigned pleasure his introduction to fiiiss 
Fiemijiij, who was beyond comparison the moat beautiful 
girl in the room. 

And now he makes one of his light, pleasant bows, and 
accosts her in his most bewitching manner, and the hand 
is held out, and he leads her to the contre-danse, and 
places himself opposite to her. — Soon it is their turn, and 
away they go. 

People used to know what dancing was in those days, I 

Jfb very complicated figures had to be gone through, 
indeed; and no very artistical tunes weie ■^■jefl. 
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Hands across — down the middle — and up again<r-pous- 
sette. To the tune of " Money Musk." 
The fiddles strike up, and they seem to fly. 
He danced beautifully; so did she. When I say he 
danced, I mean that he really did dance. Lightly, gaily, 
and well, as dances used to be danced. Young men were 
not .ashamed to dance in those days. 

They all did steps. You may laugh if you please, but 
there was a thing called setting, which meant figuring away 
before your partner with your best rigadons — ^for a given 
time. Droll work some men made of it; droll work some 
women; but they all did it with their best. 

It was perfectly beautiful to see this couple dance ; they 
seemed both inspired. People paused in their own dancings 
fitood back and made way to look at them. And those not 
engaged in the dance — the standers-by — were almost ready 
to clap their hands and applaud. 

Did you ever hear or dance " Money Musk?" 
It is an inspiring sort of tune. 

They floated away together, as if impelled by one spirit ; 
like two nightingales singing by moonlight. There seemed 
to be a sweet contention, which should excel amid a harmo- 
nious unison. 

They flew — They scarcely touched the ^ound ! 
People gathered from all sides of the room to watch 
them. 

Still they danced on. 

They seemed to be, they were, utterly unaware of the 
sensation they were exciting. They were abaorbed in the 
delight of this charming, floating oneness of motion. The 
sweet ease with which he bore, rather than led her alonp: — 
the enchanting facility with which her light steps responded 
to his supporting hand ! 

It seemed as if like the Hours. On so they could have 
danced to eternity; and spell- bound the crowd would have 
looked on. 

They were but mortal both, lovely beings as they were ; 
and of mortal things, the sweetest and most dear, an end 
must come at last. 

They came to the bottom of the dance, and were forced 
to stop and sit down. 

She was half-fainting when she did so — ^panting, and 
hardly able to recover her breath. He led her to a seat 
near, and sat down, fanning her and watching laftx. ^^ 
had time then to think that she ^as '^oiiSxwx^l \i^^»5c&^ 
— to fall at once desperately in lo\e. 

1 
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In love he often was — ^in love he had often professed to 
be before ; but this time he felt a sensation quite new. He 
had been the tyrant upon former occasions ; he felt himself 
now. and for ever, a slave. 

Tnat was a fascinating look of admiration and tenderness 
which she met when she lifted up her eyes. Never coun- 
tenance expressed tenderness like his — never voice spoke 
such sweet music to a young girPs ear. 
■ And when she was a little recovered, he began to talk to 
her in such a delightful way as she thought. 

I don*t know much what he said. It was not very solid 
matter that he handled, you maybe sure; but he had a 
way of making every subject pleasing and enticing, by his 
clever, lively way of rattling about it. Lilla at least thought 
never was conversation so agreeable. They both behaved 
very ill. It was a species of ill-behaviour, but too common 
in those days when partners were pleased with each other. 
They were apt to forget the duty of taking their turn and 
walking up the dance they had so triumphantly danced 
down. 

These two offended sadly at this time. They were lost 
in each other's conversation. 

How delightful it was to Miss Fleming, after her long 
abstinence from pleasant society, to meet with this engag- 
ing young man! What a contrast to Mr. Craiglethorpe ! 
— Dry, sarcastic, harsh, unkind, mortifying Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe. This sweet, winning, good-humoiir of Valentine — 
that half- expressed, half-implied admiration — those glances 
of tender devotion, which now and then seemed to escape 
fropi the gay, sweet eyes. 

The very modulation of his voice was harmony, and con- 
trasted strangely with the tones which had so recently met 
her ear from another. 

She felt impelled to love this amiable being. Charmed, 
delighted, she could not but be. She could not help loving 
him. And yet .... 

There is a fascination — an iiifKplicable fascination — which 
some characters exercise over others. We can liken it only 
to the hacknied similitude of the viper fascinating a delicate 
little winged bird. And that fascination, Valentine, after 
all, as regarded Lilla Fleming, did not possess. She might 
love him as the winged warbler loves his mate; but she 
was ready to perish rather than escape from the* other's 
ii?arfu J power. 
But IforeataL 
-^intended to give you a epecimeii o^ \\\^ ^wss[«w»Jawv. 
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But how shall I collect the fleeting colours of the rainhow, 
or weave a web of the gossamer that glitters in a summer- 
day sun? Enough, when they parted, when he conducted 
her to Mrs. Selwyn's carriage, and bowing those pretty 
curls of his, bade her good night, as he gently pressed her 
hand — ^they both felt as they had never felt before. 

He, that he had found at last the true mistress of his 
soul — she, the deliverer of hers. 

The charm seemed to be broken. She felt free — ^free 
to wing her happy flight in the air. The cruel magic of 
the serpent's eye no longer seemed to rivet her to the spot. 
The bondage was at an end; her fetters were unloosed; 
she had found her mate — one congenial — one her equal 
and companion. She breathed freely again! 

Was it so? 



CHAPTER XII. 

See, thy fertilizing river 

Now hath stray 'd from out its bed ; 
All thy springs and gushing fountains 

Now are dried up at the head. 

Mrs. Selwyn and Lilla sat at a late breakfast the next 
morning, idly sipping their tea, and enjoying the cheerfiil 
interest women ever find in talking over a last night's ball. 
They were both of them in excellent spirits — perfectly well 
satisfied each with her own particular share of the enter- 
tainment. 

Mrs. Selwyn, as chaperon, had acquired the distinction of 
bringing out the acknowledged belle of the evening. For, 
whether the beauty of her^form and face, the elegance of 
her dress, or her charming dancing was considered, in every 
way Lilla Fleming had exc#led all the other girls in the 
room. There was no end to the admiration she had in 
spired. ^ 

With this second-hand flattery Mrs. Selwyn, "^ho -^ 
abundantly good-natured, and not very wise, was ^elipv. n^ 
and excited in no ordinary degree; and would hav . 
abundantly repaid for the trouble of dressing ^^^^^^ 
out, even had not dressing and going out been ^^^^^ ^ 
she liked best id the world to do. ^ x ^qws. 

Moreover, Mrs. Sdwyn had, as slie pwra^e^ ^x^ «DS^<tfy«^'' 
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here and there, perceived, from time to time, in the large 
mirrors which adorned the walls of the gay ball-room, the 
reflection of, as she thought, a remarkably good-looking 
woman; most splendidly and becomingly attired in a large 
turban of Indian brocade, a priceless scarf from the same 
region, and a dress which, in magnificence, really did ex- 
ceed^ and, as she thought, in taste exceeded every other 
dress in the room. And let philosophers say what they will 
about the matter, there is something in the consciousness 
of being particularly well dressed which affords a satisfac- 
tion to the wisest man — ^let alpne a foolish woman. 

But the crowning triumph of the evening had been that 
her predictions as to Valentine Daubeney had been fulfilled. 
Valentine Daubeney was there, as she had prognosticated, 
and more delightful and more admired than ever. And it 
was as clear as noonday that he was not insensible to the 
charms of Lilla Fleming ; nay, that she had made a very 
great impression upon him — in short, quite effected a con- 
•quest of the vagrant heart. 

The imagination of women like Mrs. Selwyn travels very 
fast when what they call a conquest is made. All sorts of 
pleasant visions had beeil floating in the good lady^s brain 
•ever since. 

A wooing, in which she was to be the confidante — wed- 
ding clothes, as to which she was to be the grand adviser — 
a wedding breakfast, of which she was to have the sole 
•direction — intimacy with the Daubeney s, which she had 
always desired, but some way had never achieved — a pretty, 
elegant household set up for the young people, where she 
;8hould ever be welcome — in short, there was just that 
mixture of good-natured interest in other people's happi- 
ness, and many visions of increase to her own, which occupy 
the minds of women like Mrs. Selwyn when a marriage is 
in the wind. 

Lilla, too, was in excellent spirits. 

She had spent a delightful evening ; she never had been 
kt such a charming ball in her life before ; and as for the 
mcing, it was quite delightful. Such a band! never was 
isic so well played, or the selection of tunes so good. 
And — and — the partners," cries Mrs. Selwyn, endea- 
voring to look very meaning. — '' Oh, you have nothing to 
*^y\ the partners, to be sure, my dear; perhaps don't even 
recolvt them — ^forget their names probably," looking more 
And ttiVe clever and meaning, as she thought, at every sen- 
tence— XiQh, dear! the partners had nothing to do with 
^e charms of the evenmg." 
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% " No, to be sure — ^how should they ?" said Lilla, laughing ; 
"one's partner of course, you know, is nothing." 

"Oh, you naughty girl! — what stories I do believe you 
can tell! But you may as well own the truth at once to me, 
you know — is he not a delightful young man?" 

" He*s very pretty, I believe, if you mean Valentine 
Daubeney by all this," said the young lady, with a little 
affected carelessness. 

" Only very pretty ! — Is that all you have to say for the 
man? And such a man!. I declare I think him the hand- 
somest, most elegant, fashionably enchanting creature I 
ever saw in my life, and perfectly irresistible. At least so 
I should find him, if I were like you. Miss Fleming." 

" Why like me? I am not, I hope, so particularly easy 
to be captivated, as to find any young gentleman I have only 
passed three separate quarters'of three separate hours with 
uxesistible — and I believe that's about the time I spent in 
his company." 

" Well, you cold-hearted thing! Is not that long enough 
la such company?" 

"No," said Lilla, " not for me." 
.. " Well, you really are provoking. I can't think why you 
must be so precise. Can you pretend to be wholly indiffe- 
rent to a charming being like that who, on his side, seems 
ready to worship you?" 

" That would be something," said Lilla, rather pensively. 
"Yes," after a little thoughtful silence she broke out, "that 
is true, Mrs. Selwyn; to be loved is a happiness — I have 
not had much of it. I don't call mere idle flirting, flatter- 
ing, that — but — " checking herself—" what is anything he 
can say, or pretend to feel, more than mere idle flattery? 
You told me youf self he was the greatest flirt in existence." 

" Did I say so? That was a strange ill-natured speech 
of mine, if I said so ; yet, one must own he has been a flirt, 
but take my word for it that's over now. If I ever saw a 
young man fall in lOve at first sight, that's what Valentine 
Daubeney did last night, Lilla Fleming." 

" Pooh, nonsense !" she said. 

" No such nonsense, my dear, as you pretend to think — 
and, as a proof, do you know what he has asked te^ve to 
do?" 

" No, certainly, dear Mrs. Selwyn, how should 1 guess 
•what it might enter into his head to ask leave to do — or 
care either?" added Lilla, with an air of afiected indif- 
ference. 

"Oh! very well; you don't want to know, perhaps. — 
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Very well, I'll keep it to myself, then, and his visit too, I 
need say nothing about. — As far as outward professions go, 
indeed, it is merely intended for me." 

"Visit! — I thought you didn't visit the Daubeneys." 
" No more we do, my dear. Your uncle, I was going to 
say — ^I mean my brother, and old Daubeney, are quite in a 
different Une. They meet upon 'Change of course, and all 
that sort of thing, but nobody can know and visit all the 
rich men in the city — and, besides, old Mr. and Mrs. Dau- 
beney are very quiet sort of people; they don't go out 
much, and they seldom or never give dinners, so nobody 
knows much about them. — It's Valentine that everybody is 
acquainted with." 

" Well, but I thought you sfud something of a visit." 
" Well, but I thought you cared nothing about it." 
" No more I do." 

" Oh, fie 1 fie !'* shaking her finger at her in what she 
intended for a very humorous manner. 

" Not in the way you think, at least," answered Lilla; "I 
speak the truth whether you will believe me or not." 

^nd she did speak the truth. The reflections of the 
morning had dissipated the enchantments of the night. 
The heart of the fair young creature had resisted the fasci- 
nations of Valentine. She felt happier than she had lately 
been, because the strange influence which had oppressed 
her seemed weakened, and in some degree dissipated, by 
these new impressions ; but she remained quite as much the 
mistress of her affections, as far as Valentine was concerned, 
as she pretended to be. 

Mrs. Selwyn was, however, far too great an admirer of 
Valentine, and had far too little real discernment, to believe 
her. That young ladies should tell stories, when the state 
of their hearts was in question, appeared to her far more 
probable than that any one could help falling in love with 
Valentine Daubeney — when Valentine Daubeney seemed 
inclined to fall in love with her. 

And yet, in spite of this indifference, Lilla could not help 
feeling some curiosity about this visit. She was not insen- 
sible to the pleasure of being beloved. To her disappointed 
feelings, to be beloved had an indescribable charm— even 
though it were to be beloved by the wrong person. 
So she continued the subject with — 
" I am sure, Mrs. Selwyn, I am not surprised that the^ 
visit should be dedicated to you. It's very natural that 
everybody should like to be acquainted with you — ^you, who 
lire in such a charming place, and axe «o vct^ ^^^-dXiV. ^xA 
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good-natured to all the world. And I dare aay that this 
young Mr. Daubeney told you all this in his most blan- 
ditious way, for I am afraid he is a sad flatterer." 

" I dare say. — ^No, he has too much penetration to try 
his flattery upon me — I know the world too well to be easily 

taken in either with fair speeches or fine outsides " 

So particularly well do foolish people understand them- 
eelves. 

'^ And Valentine had sense enough to discover that in a 
twinkling. No, what he talked to me about was my flowers ; 
which, he said, were celebrated all the country round — and, 
indeed, Griffiths is a treasure — only, some way, he does not 
succeed with the rarer bulbs and heaths quite so well as 
with the commoner sorts. Many of those things he ma- 
nages to lose every year ; but with the rather more common 
species there never was such a man. I am sure the pelar- 
ffoniums, this year, might rival Mrs. Lawrence herself. 
Lideed, I think my gardener might obtain the prize — 
and . . ." 

" And so Mr. Daubeney did not venture to flatter you, 
because he saw you had no weak side to flatter — he merely 
praised your flowers. Was that it ?" said Lilla, with a little, 
meaning smile. 

" Yes, to be sure. To please one by talking of that which 
interests one the most is what every well-bred person does; 
and Valentine Daubeney is particularly well-bred. So, as 
I was telling you, he began to talk to me of my flowers, 
and to tell me that they were celebrated throughout the 
whole neighbourhood . . . and the beauty of my garden, 
as well — and, in short, he said so much that I could do no 
less than reply, that I should have great pleasure in show- 
ing them to him — ^and he said he should be delighted to 
come — and so, my dear, he is coming this very day to 
luncheon, that he may walk over the grounds with me." 
Lilla laughed. 

Mrs. Selwyn saw that she was not ill pleased, and she 
was in high good-humour herself at the idea of receiving 
her expected visiter. For whether Lilla was captivated or 
not, it is very certain that Mrs. Selwyn was as much' so as 
It was seemly for a lady of her years to be. 



Luncheon is set out with more than the usual abundance 
and elegance of Mrs. Selwyn's luiic\ieoTi%. T^civ* ^<5^^\i&^^ 
veryweU understood the power exerc\a^^oNet^a>os^^^^^s!^^- 
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men's imaginations by a plentiful and recherche table ; and 
tbat Cupid's traps are not the worse baited, because a 
cotelette a la soubise and a matelotte aux maqueraux are 6dded 
to the attractions of a lovely face, charming 'spirits, and a 
sweet disposition. 

She was a match-maker in grain. Strange that it had 
never entered into her head to employ her powers in favour 
of her brother ; but some way she had accustomed herself 
to look upon him as one so completely out of the question, 
and so particularly out of the sphere of her own influence, 
that she never calculated upon him as a piece to be moved 
in her game of life. 

With all her boasted discernment and knowledge of the 
world, it will surprise nobody to hear that Mrs. Selwyn 
had not the slightest suspicion of the secret passion which 
agitated Mr. Craiglethorpe's soul, under the strange dis- 
guises which it assumed. In perfect ignorance of any such 
thing, her whole attention and interest were engrossed in 
the delightful occupation of making up the match between 
Lilla and the delightful Valentine Daubeney, who was 
wealthy as he was charming. — ^And Mrs. Selwyn was fer 
from forgetting this circumstance ; for with all her romance, 
no one could be more sensible to the glory that would arise 
from securing a splendid establishment, as well as a very 
handsome young man for her beautiful friend, than she was. 

She ordered the luncheon to be set out in a little break- 
fast-room, a particularly favourite apartment, both with 
lierself and Lilla. 

It was a little room fitted up with all those beautiful 
things that rich ladies like to put into such places; quite a 
charming little place — with its pale sea-green and crimson 
silk hangings, looking like a great big flower, abo.ut fifteen 
by twelve. The curtains in their folds and draperies being 
put up together so artistically, with this beautiful rich 
crimson intermingled, just as you may see a blushing camellia 
in full blow. A forest of leaves and richly-coloured flowers. 
Then the consoles had a greater variety of colours in china 
cups, rare bits of glass, grotesque teapots, and fanciful 
shepherds and shepherdesses, than almost any one ever saw 
before ; to say nothing of the variety of chairs, not two alike? 
and of sofas, and causeuses^ and couches, all upon a small 
scale proportioned to the room; but all so pretty! The 
walls were beautifully painted in panels, and the carpet 
was like moss sprinkled with delicate flowers, and, in short, 
nothing could be more gay. Moreover, this charming little 
Toom opened upon a verandah v^Vifcie t\i^x^ ^^^t^ ^1^^"^% 
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abtmdance of flowers, and it was this day flHed with the 
most beautiful that could be collected from the green-houses 
and conservatories. There were also sundry pyramidical 
stages of baskets in the room, filled with moss-roses, myrtles, 
and geraniums, and fringed all round with- the streartners of 
the blue nemophilla and the tropeolum Canariensis, with 
its light-yellow flowers falling from the basket to the ground. 

I nave enlarged upon the description of the room, be- 
cause I want you to fancy the scene just as it was. 

There stood a moderately-sized round table in the middle ; 
a part of the intended luncheon was already set out upon 
japan china plates and dishes; the fruit being disposed in 
silver filigree baskets, piled up among leaves and flowers, 
so as to make, in itself, a picture ; and, upon a little slip of 
a sideboard, a few bottles of choice wine, and some few glasses 
of beautiful forms, and clear as crystal, were sparkling. 

It all looked very nice and pleasing — not oppressive, not 
too much of a thing — almost like an Arabian tale ; imagi- 
native — delicate — elegant. 

Whatever else Mrs. Selwyn understood, in matters such 
as these it must be owned she was unrivalled. 

The two ladies sat in this delicious little room, the one 
netting, the other embroidering. Lilla was listlessly en- 
gaged in manufacturing a purse which she had in more 
comfortable days intended for Mr. Craiglethorpe, but which 
now she cared not to finish, as she had no one to give it to, 
for it was of too robust a texture to do for Mrs. Selwyn. 
Mrs. Selwyn herself was busie^ in the never-ending task of 
working a carpet in small pieces, to be afterwards joined 
together. You must not fancy a great lumbering piece of 
carpet-work, littering and spoiling the eflfect of this room 
of rooms. 

The elder lady looked all complacency and satisfaction. 
Now and then she rose from her work, and altered the 
position of a flower, or some ornament, or some chair; then 
she sat down again, again glanced round, and confessed to 
herself that all was perfect. Th^ younger never looked 
up from her netting, though the fingers that once used to 
move so rapidly at her work, now lingered over the task. 
She seemed lost in a reverie, and so she was. 

The beautiful objects which surrounded her had little 
power to charm uneasy thought, or soften the hidden pains 
of the heart. Accustomed to luxury, in the highest degree, 
from her childhood, luxury had lost, it may rather be said 
had never possessed, the power of eTidVMi^ XXv^ ^^\i%^ <i^ 
happiness in her. These things ^ere \i\\t ti^c.^^^^tv^'^ ^^ ^'ss.- 
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istence. She was so accustomed to them that she heeded 
them not — she saw them not. Had they heen absent she 
might ha\re missed them, perhaps. So far the possession 
of them diminished the chance of happiness, to which they 
could add nothing. 

She was musing — ^what about? 

The last night's ball, maybe* Yes, the gay scene swam 
before her mental eye, and amidst the splendid profusion 
of light and coloiurs, a countenance full of gaiety and sweet- 
ness, with the beautiful brown hair curling round it, and 
illuminated by smiling eyes, was present — ^but that vision 
soon passed away, and another succeeded, of a far different 
character. It was as a dark sketch by some old hand, but 
powerful master, after a picture of Greuse or Watteau. A 
Spagnoletti or a Bassano. — ^Dark, sullen, gloomy, severe; 
aunost painful to look upon, but deeply earnest in its tone 
and expression. A something by the side of which the 
sweet colouring of the amiable French artists would appear 
feeble, trifling, and uninteresting. 

That eye, so penetrating, so earnest — those flashes of 
anger, of passion — that stem, haggard face — that spare, 
sinewy form — so full of simplicity and truth in every un- 
lovely gesture I 

She could not drive the spectral form away — it was per- 
sistent — ^there it remained. For a moment she had be- 
lieved herself emancipated from her thraldom; but the 
image had returned with more than usual power, and she 
sat there m.agnetized by it. Ah ! why was he so cold — so 
insensible — so cruelly implacable — so harsh and so unkind? 
Why should charms, of which all the world confessed the 
power, prove alone powerless for him? 

He positively seemed to dislike what everybody else 
loved in her — her playful sallies, her gay spirits and care- 
less daring. She had, till she met him, been accustomed to 
be indulged by every one who approached her, and to have 
every little mischievous trick which she so loved to play, 
forgiven, in favour of the sweet smiles which accompanied 
it. She had been accustomed to be made an idol of by all; 
and, save her father, to have no idol of her own. 

And now, this grim image was enshrined in the inner 
sanctuary of the temple, and the young and devoted wor- 
shipper bowed before it in vain. 

She was, in imagination, somewhat ruefully forming to 
herself a picture somewhat of this description, when the 
door-bell rang. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



Thflce, spent with thought, he listless eyed 
The course of Greta's playful tide ; 
Beneath her banks, now eddying dun, 
Now brightly gleaming to the sun, 
As, dancing over rock and stone. 
In yellow light her currents shone. 

ROKBBY. 

I THINK you would have confessed that Miss Fleming was 
the most extraordinary girl you had ever met with, if she 
eonld have remained absorbed in these reflections a la 
Basaano and h la SpagnoUtti after the door had opened and 
admitted Valentine Daubeney, the picture of youth and 
gaiety. — Fresh as the hreeze upon an early May morning — 
ftniling as the day-heam upon a sunny landscape — bright as 
the mmshine sparkling upon dew. 

He was charmed to keep his engagement with Mrs. 
Selwyn— ^and had been counting the minutes till it was time 
to eome ; for he had been quite intoxicated with the beauty 
of Miss Fleming the evening before, and he had passed the 
hours since they parted in visions of wild delight at the 
idea that he was so soon to see her again. 

In truth, he had fallen — for the first time in his life — 
deeply and sincerely in love. Yet, according to the happy 
frame of his temper and spirits, the fehcity of so sudden and 
enthusiastic an admiration was not marred by the smallest 
portion of that anxiety and seM*- distrust which almost in- 
variably attend upon a heartfelt attachment. 

Admired, flattered, almost idolized, he was accustomed 
to be ; but this would not have of itself accounted for this 
very agreeable absence of the more sorrowful signs of a 
true passion. It was his buoyant, sanguine disposition, his 
habit of always believing that everything he was to aspire 
to was to be obtained — everything he undertook to prosper ; 
which maintained the flow of his spirits — rather than self- 
conceit or self-flattery. His were spirits no anticipation of 
difficulty could cloud, no anxiety depress. At once he had 
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overleaped the only barrier which separated him from his 
charmer, by introducing himself into the house of Mrs. 
Selwyn. AH the rest was to follow as a matter of course. 
At present he was only alive to the pleasure of success, in 
thus having secured admission to her, and to the delight of 
seeing her again. 

Joy danced in his eyes — it broke forth in his sunny 
smiles — ^it sounded in his ringing, light-hearted slaughter. 
His were all happy sensations. The gay spirit of complete 
happiness was dancing through his veins. Yet this was all 
only the natural effect of his light and sanguine temper : 
there was not, as I said above, the slightest approach to 
vanity, or undue self-confidence in the dehghtful ease with 
which he entered the room and addressed his charmer. 

In fact, he was not one in the habit of being engrossed by 
himself, or of dwelling upon the effect he might produce. 
He pleased without effort — as the mere effect of the charm- 
ing gaiety of his manners. He pleased the more, because 
he thought little about it. Alas for the dangers which in 
this world of temptation beset a character like this, and 
against which, poor young fellow! he had never been 
properly armed! 

He came into the room, looking so bright and charming 
that it was like the sunshine coming in. His good humour 
and gaiety were infectious — were irresistible ; he seemed to 
cast a sort of illumination over every company of which he 
made a part. 

The young lady dropped the purse she was netting from 
between her fingers as she gave him her hand ; and, under 
the influence of his bright presence, once more the painful 
images which had been occupying her fancy vanished as it 
were into dim obscurity. 

So when the sun 
Pillows his chin upon the orient wave. 
The flseting shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail ; 
Each fettered ghost slips to its several grave. 

And the day bursts forth, and all nature is fresh, and 
bright, and glittering in the gay morning beam; and birds 
break out in singing to welcome the new-born day, and all 
the gloomy spectres of darkness '' fly after the night 
steeds." 

She felt again as if the potent charm of some dark sor- 

cerer had been broken, and she restored to breath and 

Uberty. Viaieiitine sat down by \iCT, Mid iaW ^\. wi^^ to 
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tiding 80 gaily and agreeably — bis manner bad so much 
delightful animation — ^his voice was at once so soft and so 
lively — his looks were so sweet and so full of happiness — he 
was so evidently in the highest spirits at finding himself 
there, that it was impossible to resist the infection of his 

joy- 
Soon, every painful thought was dissipated, she knew not 

haw. By-and-by they all sat down to the table. The hot 
luncheon came up. They talked, they laughed, they en- 
joyed themselves. Lilla soon cheered up, and was as merry 
as Valentine. It was almost like the revival of a long for- 
sotten sensation to feel herself happy. Gay, happy, free 
mm anxiety or care as she used to be in old days at 
Beyrout, and as she had never been since she left it. 

Oh, how lovely she looked, thus dressed up in smiles ! 
aiid how excessively happy he felt himself by her side! and 
how he laughed and rattled away I and how Mrs. Selwyn 
laughed and enjoyed herself very much I 

It sounded very merry through the windows, which were 
thrown open, and looked upon the garden. But there was 
tme at that moment standing in that garden, to whose eai* 
the sweet harmony of youthful, happy voices jarred like 
the most hideous discord ; every fibre of whose soul was 
vibrating with an irritation amounting almost to agony, 
as he caught the gay sounds, and distinguished the voices 
within. 

Mr. Craiglethorpe, contrary to his usual custom, had 
that day ridden down in the forenoon to his sister's house. 
8ome matter of business connected with hers, or, it may 
be, with Miss Fleming's afiairs, had brought him down thus 
early. 

You may smile, and fancy that you know better than to 
admit the pretence, and that where Lilla was, it was but 
too natural he should sometimes ride down in a morning, 
without needing the excuse of business. 

I can only tell you that you know the man but indiffe- 
rently well if you think so. 

He had the courage to stay away when he chose, and he 
chose to do it in the morning. This day there really was a 
call of business to bring him down. 

He had ridden, as he usually did, into the stable-yard, 
without ringing at the door-bell — had asked whether the 
mistress was at home, and whether there was any company ; 
and being merely answered that there was company at 
luncheon, said he would go into the ^%.TdeTi^^iA^v^*v» "v^ 
tbey were gone, and accoidingly lie ^«A X\sxiie^\v\^ ^\k^'^ 
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that way. He was in a very gloomy humour, and felt him- 
self particularly ill-inclined to meet strange faces. 

The night Miss Fleming had spent at the fancy ball had 
• been one little short of torture to Mr. Craiglethorpe. 

Her image haimted him with a persistence he found it 
impossible to shake off. He saw her looking more beauti- 
ful than ever, with her colour slightly raised by dancing, 
her bright eyes sparkling with pleasure, dispensing her 
smiles upon all surroimders ; talking, laughing ; worse than 
all, coquetting, in a way it drove him wild with jealousy to 
dwell upon, and yet which he could not help dwelling upon, 
The vision possessed him — hauinted him — he could not get 
rid of it — and yet it drove him almost mad. 

He had reaJly been afraid to trust himself in the way of 
this ball. For the first time in his life, he ha;d felt an insane 
wish to be there. A new power was taking possession of 
him, mastering him, impelling him with a blind infatuation 
to follow wherever she was ; to watch her every look and 
gesture — though every look and gesture was but a cause of 
fresh distress — was as poison — was as piercing steel to his 
heart. He felt that he was ceasing to be his own master. 

Every day he was more obstinately resolved to resist this 
infatuation — this degrading infatuation, as his pride regarded 
it. Every day, a power, too great to be controlled, seemed 
forcing him forward in the path he had resolved to tear his 
heart out rather than pursue. 

It is a fierce struggle between a strong man and his own 
passions, especially when the man is left unassisted, to fight 
it out as best he may. And such was the case here. 

There were no lofty principles of duty — no sense of ac- 
knowledgment of responsibility to higher claims than those 
of this brief world and its feelings here — no habitual sense 
of the existence of better scenes and nobler exercises of 
power, at the thought of which the most ardent sensibilities 
are calmed and restrained — none of these aids in the dread 
darkness of this chaos of the passions, to shed light over, 
and speak peace to, the warring elements within. 

Nothing but his strong self against his strong self! 

Fierce and dreadful contention! 

His invincible pride against the strange weakness of this 
irresistible and incongruous love ! 

Upon the day of the ball, he had engaged himself to dine 
out at a grand city feast, in order that he might find it im- 
possible to change bis mind and go *, but, oh ! what an even- 
nifr ft had proved I 
Oh ! how oppressive did he find this \dx%^ vicA %^\sijs^^ 
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noisy company of men around him, who, just returned from 
their counting-houses, and elevated by the success of pros- 
perous transactions, were enjoying the present hour as 
much as they possibly could— eating, and drinking, and 
talking, and laughing ; whilst knives were rattling — ^plates 
clashing — silver covers shining — grand epergnes dazzling — 
footmen running about — a man coming every moment to 
his elbow with a new dish or a fresh wine — talk, talk, talk 
^-eat, eat, eat — laugh, laugh, laugh — summons to take 
\?ine — ^nod to this, call from that I 

It fretted him to the very soul — he could hardly keep 
his seat — ^he did not keep his temper. It was all he could 
do to help bursting out into some extravagant ebullition or 
Other; he had never been in such a state in his life before. 
And all for this heedless, silly, mocking girl ! 

That last thought it was which drove him almost mad. 

He was a man, as you know, accustomed to have his hu- 
mours tolerated by his friends, and to do very much as he 
liked in most companies. So his strange, sulky humour 
passed without remark; and this was the only — but was 
some slight — alleviation of the pain and irritation of that 
evening. 

As early as he decently could, he took leave, and went 
straight home to his lodgings. •« 

There he went up to his sitting-room. The window, which 
looked upon the street, chanced to be open; for it was a fine 
night. Carriages were rimning up and down, and the 
lamps gleaming from distance to distance, and from side to 
side. He went to the window, and there he sat down; and 
he leaned his two arms upon the window- cill, and his head 
upon his arms. The fresh night- air gave him a feeling of 
refreshment about the temples — the only refreshment that 
could reach him. So there he sat on. 

Sometimes he lifted up his head, and watched the car- 
riages as they rolled by; sometimes he listened to the sullen 
toll of Paul's telling the midnight hours. Paul's tolled 
them all ; but Mr. Craiglethorpe remained where he was. 

He could not and did not go to bed that night. 

He sat there till daybreak, neither meditating nor re- 
flecting, but as if in a sort of dull dream of misery which 
he could not arouse himself from. One scene of wretched- 
ness after another passed, present and to come, succeeding 
in painful array ; and every one bringing its own peculiar 
pain. 

At daybreak, be £ung himself as la^ ^aa \r^wi Vv^ \i^V 
And slept uneas^y for a few hours*, b\it 1^^ ^"oX. \x^ ^V» ^^ 
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proper time, and went into the city as usual, doing evety- 
thing that was to be done with his accustomed regularity. 
He could not, however, help feeling really glad when the 
occasion presented itself, which rendered a ride down to his 
sister's necessary. 

When he heard there was company at luncheon, not being 
in a very sociable mood, he turned into the garden ; and the 
sound from the little breakfast-room was the balsam pre- 
pared for his wounded nerves when he arrived there. He 
had threaded the winding labyrinth of walks, which soon 
brought him into the neighbourhood of the verandah, and 
of the open window of the breakfast-room, from which 
issued these cheerful sounds. 

The Evil Spirit, when he looked into Paradise, might 
have felt something of the cruel envy which at that moment 
agitated Mr. Craiglethorpe's bosom; but the demon him- 
self had not the pangs of that cruellest of passions, aggra- 
vated by the jealousy of a proud, yet slighted love. 

Talking and laughing sound so merry, so prodigiously 
merry, to those who stand by and take no part. Even in 
indifferent cases, this is so. But now the gay laugh, the 
slightly elevated voice of Miss Fleming, irritated him like a 
wrong. 

In the injustice of his passion, he contrasted his misery 
\^•ith her gaiety; it seemed to him like a fresh proof of her 
fitter indifference to his feelings, to be thus happy, and ho 
eo much the reverse. 

His sufferings wanted but one aggravation — it was not 
long in coming. 

He heard a strange voice — only one strange voice. There 
'^as no party then, as he had understood from the servant 
—nothing to be called company. There was only one 
voice — a voice he recognised at once — a young man's voice ; 
and how detestably he laughed! Like a fool — none but 
fools were for ever laughing; but women loved fools — that 
was the way to please them. An idle, rattling, giggling 
fool I That was the way to their hearts. 

He hurried away in a rage. 

The gay sounds pursued him — followed him wherever 
he went. The grounds were not large enough for him to 
escape them, and the party were very merry. 

Presently the gay company seemed to approach. They 

had evidently left the house through the window. Now 

they were in the verandah, and he heard them discussing 

tJje lowers, and little exclamations of delight from the 

j'ounggirl, mingled with the yoxmg masila ^^i^ x^^xXa— \i\^ 
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tongue was incessantly going, his talk only interrupted by 
what seemed to Mr. Craiglethorpe that detestable laugh — 
that empty, idiot laugh ! 

He ought to have left the garden — he knew that he ought . 
What business had he there, listening in bitter contempt to 
the thoughtless sallies of youth and high spirits? People 
have no right to go on indulging in this way their pettish 
vexation at the enjoyment of others; these things have 
almost as bad an effect as an evil eye. If Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe*s eye could have possessed the power, and could 
have blighted all this pleasant society at one glance, I am 
afraid the glance would have been given. 

The walks wound about in an intricate manner in this 
garden. Where he stood he commanded a good position, 
though hidden himself by a turn, and a large thicket 0t ' 
arbutus. Suddenly the party which had now left,,,th^. 
verandah entered this very walk, and gave him the ojpfM^.^ 
tunity of enjoying the personal appearance of the fool whose" 
empty laughter he had so heartily despised. 

And I leave any man to guess — who is no longer young, 
who never has been good-looking, and who is now posi- 
tively ugly — of the agreeable sensation produced by seeing 
his place by the side of the woman he adores occupied by 
one of the handsomest, most agreeable, and gentlemanlike 
young fellows he had ever beheld, who was talking, with 
every appearance of the most favourable hearing, to the 
lovely creature beside him. 

I leave any one to imagine the feeling with which Mr. 
Craiglethorpe stood for a few moments transfixed, watching 
the little party, until every doubt of the favourable atten- 
tion that young man^s prattle obtained was dispelled. And 
with what bitterness of soul, without deigning to give vent 
to one sigh of regret, he turned suddenly away and lefl the 
garden. 

The business he came upon was left to take its chance. 
The next day, and the next day, and the next day, passed 
by, but Mr. Craiglethorpe appeared at the Forest no more. 

He left the field open to his rival, whom he knew at the 
first glance to be Valentine Daubeney. To contend with 
such a one at all he held to be unworthy of him, but the 
idea of contending in vain was still more insupportable. In 
spite of his amiable qualities, when he weighed the real 
worth of Valentine against his own, he felt — he knew him- 
self to be the better. He had a proud satisfaction in the 
consciousness that, after all, she was tYiTomTi^\^^x^^^ ^^wvj . 
He had a cruel comfort in suspecting l\ie mwi"^ x^^^w^a ^^ 

• K 
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might find to repent her choice, in thus preferring the en- 
gaging flatterer to the strong, earnest, truthful man, the 
superficial attractions of the one to his own deep, devoted 
passion. 

Yes, passion does justice to itself in this. However 
much we may misprize our external attractions, every one 
feels in himself the value of a deep, fervent, changeless 
love. 

This was Mr. Craiglethorpe's proud consolation, this con- 
viction of the priceless worth of a love suth as he could 
have given her, however by her, as he thought, despised, 
weighed against any feelings, let them be what they might, 
which could belong to a character of no real solidity, such 
as Valentine's. But where he did wrong, where he did 
wickedly, where he erred to the highest degree, was when 
he allowed himself to find in this conviction a secret con- 
solation, a consolation upon which he brooded with a bar- 
barous tenacity. He had not generosity enough to desire 
her happiness, if he was not to constitute it. In his injus- 
tice he resented her indifierence, as if it were a crime ; and, 
wounded to the quick in that most sensitive part — his pride 
— he cared little what became of her, so that she should 
not find with another that felicity which he was unable to 
bestow. 

And so to gratify these implacable feelings, he left her, 
as we shall see, without remorse, exposed to the fascina- 
tions of a man he knew to be most seducing, and of whose 
steadiness and intrinsic worth he had the greatest reason to 
doubt. He measured the depth of th6 precipice to which 
he believed her to be hastening ; and yet he would not 
stretch out a finger to save her. 

No ; the absurdity of his passion should never be made a 
subject of ridicule for her and her happy lover. He would 
prove his indifference ; and at the same time soothe his 
galled feelings, by avoiding the least appearance of interest 
upon the subject, and by abstaining, let things go as they 
might, from the slightest interference. And thus, under 
the influence of these mingled passions, did this man, in 
the main neither unprincipled, ill-disposed, nor hard- 
hearted, abandon the sacred duties with which his friend 
had invested him. A prey to the rankling tortures of his 
pride and of his love, absorbed only by self and his own 
sufferings, he abandoned a young creature, scarcely yet 
out of her girlhood, to the assiduities of a man he did not 
esteem^ and believed would not make her happy; and she 
under the sole guardianship, too, oi «l «i\i"5'?iwxi"Mi^'^\\.<»e 
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understanding no one could despise more than he did him- 
self. 

Such were Mr. Craiglethorpe's proceedings, even when 
there had not heen the slightest ground for personal offence ; 
Tmibrtunately, however, causes for personal offence could 
not hut arise, when two gay and giddy young creatures 
were thrown into this peculiar but hidden relation, with the 
heart of the stem but sensitive man ; offence which, during 
the long course of years which had since elapsed, he had 
never forgiven. No, not imtil the deep self-abasement he 
had lately felt had broken down, as it were, the intrench- 
ments of his pride, and aroused the better and juster spirit 
which slumbered within him. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Distinguished much by reason, and still more 
By our capacity of grace divine, 

we are held 
Accountable ; and God, some future day, 
Will reckon with us roundly. 

COWPER. 



. MKS. SELWYN TO MR. CRAIGLETHORPE. 

" My DEAR Brother, — It is an age since you have been 
down to see us; what on earth keeps you away? 

" You really ought to come. Things, I assure you, are 
taking quite a desirable turn; and if you don't take care, I 
shall have disposed of Lilla Fleming, and she will have 
disposed of herself, before you, her guardian, know any- 
thing about it. Really, if I did not know you so thoroughly 
as I do, I should half believe there was a reason for your 
staying away so pertinaciously. A little time ago you used 
to be here every day ; and why, brother, when a Jover is on 
the kipis^ and you ought, surely, of all times in the world, 
t<)KBe here, here you never come, I cannot conceive. You 
had taken quite a habit of coming when there was no par- 
tii9il4|r necessity for it, though I was so vertj ^lad to ^^^ i^Ni'> 
;j^u Inow— and now, when there leaW^ *\a «. x^^iawj^vs^'^i ^^^^^ 
jitamd be on the spot, you stay away. 
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^^As I was wondering at what the reason of yonr strange 
conduct could he, an odd thought came into my head. If 
I could ever have believed you capable of anything of the 
sort, I could almost have fancied you had fallen in love with 
Miss Fleming yourself, and did not like to see her about to 
be carried off by another. Don't be angry ; it was only one 
among a thousand conjectures which will come into one^s 
head. Don't believe I entertained it seriously for a mo- 
ment. However, pray come, or there's no knowing what 
people may suspect. Valentine Daubeney is here every 
day, and all day long. He has not proposed yet, but I ex- 
pect he will pop the question every time he comes; and 
there can be little doubt of what the answer will be. I 
really wish you would come down. I want to hear what 
you will have to say about it, though there can be but one 
* thing for any rational creature to say ; for Valentine is « 
delightful young man, and the Daubeney s are a most re- 
-spectable family, and as rich as can be. And Valentine is 
an only son — an only child, indeed. So if you made an 
objection, which you really can't, I should attribute it to 
-frheer envy; but it would be ridiculous to imagine you 
would make any. However, do come. Your affectionate 
*si8ter, 

" Ella Selwyn." 

This letter of his sister's brought Mr. Craiglethorpe 
•down to the Forest immediately. 

Thus " conscience doth make cowards of us all.'* 

And conscience it was which gave to this commonplace 
letter a power such as the most pregnant words can seldom 
command. 

That an idea of the nature she alluded to could have 
entered into the head of his gossiping sister, was wormwood 
to him. He felt offended in the sacredness of his hidden 
love — degraded by the implied weakness — offended by the 
very terms in which she expressed her disbelief. 

The universal opinion which seemed to prevail, that for 
him to fall in love was an idea too ridiculous to be seri- 
ously entertained by any one, hurt him more than all the 
rest. 

As the best answer to all these half- suspicions, he re- 
solved to ride down to the Forest immediately, to show his 
indifference by abstaining from all interference — ^not the 
interest he ought to have taken — interfere he wotdd not. 

J/e was afraid of justifying his sister's half-suspicions, if 
2ie made the least opposition to the matcVx^ ox «AX«Ettvtft^t<i 
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oppose any of her schemes, and therefore he determined to 
be passive. 

He resented, unjust as was the feeling, and of its injus- 
tice he was quite aware — so deeply resented Miss Fleming's 
preference for another, that he made up his mind to stand 
by and leave her to take her chance with a young man 
whom he knew to be unworthy of her. 

The exquisite pain this determination occasioned him hid 
from him, in some measure, I believe, the ungenerous na- 
tore of his conduct. 

A delusion not uncommon. 

In the mean time, this continued absence, this total ces* 
flation of all communication since their quarrel, had con- 
▼taced Miss Fleming not only of his insensibility, but of 
tiie harshness and implacability of his temper. She could 
not help contrasting the yearning of her own heart for a 
rooonciliation with the cold indifference of his. 

In'gpite of the charm of Valentine's society, and the de* 
litsive pleasure of his flattery and admiration, for many, 
many days; her heart was, in its moments of reaction, when 
she was left to her own thoughts, and her young admirer 
was gone, still unsatisfied. Nay, even at times, in the very 
midst of his blandishments, that heart — that true and con- 
stant heart of hers — was longing after the absent. 

Valentine gone, she caught herself thinking much more 
of Mr. Craiglethorpe's contempt and anger than of her 
young lover's passionate admiration, which amounted almost 
to idolatry ; of the sullen gloom', the determined unforgiv- 
mgness, the invincible coldness, of the one, rather than 
of the gay adorations, the fervour, the tenderness of the 
other. 

At last she began to blame herself for this. She began 
to take herself to task for an infatuation, which led her to 
bestow so much thought upon one who never thought of 
her — to the injury of one who seemed to think and care 
for nothing else. What a contrast to the usual history of 
a yoimg girl's heart! She had to struggle against, to chase 
from her heart, affections built upon esteem for the sterner, 
the severer, but more solid character — and to argue herself, 
as it were, into rewarding by her love that which was so 
truly loveable, so truly capable of fascinating a 3'oung heart 
and fancy, as the attachment of the amiable, the flattering, 
the devoted Valentine. 

A feeling of secret reproach at her o^iv \x\«x^^\Vxv.^^ Ssst 
this tenderness and devotion, a devolioiv >n\\\<!)S >iJ^^ ^^.w^Xx-asX. 
with the innacible unkindnesa of Mx. Ctav^^^J^^'^V^ '^'^'^' 
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dered only the more striking, began gradually to prevail 
over other feelings, and thus, at length, in this divided 
heart, the strong prepossession, the strange sympathy which 
had bound her to the one, began to give way — or appear to 
give way — before the happiness of bemg beloved and the 
charm of so much sweetness and good humour. 

It is not unnatural that, in this state of her feelings, she 
should tak*e a sort of pleasure in depreciating the one cha- 
racter, and exalting to herself the qualities of the other; 
or that she should suffer Valentine, who, for some reason 
or other, probably because he had a secret consciousness of 
not standing high in the opinion of that gentleman — took 
pleasure in depreciating Mr. Craiglethorpe, to amuse him- 
self, and endeavour to amuse her, by holding up his pecu-^ 
liarities to ridicule. A thing he would do with so much 
drollery as to provoke many a laugh in spite of herself, and 
in spite too of a certain soreness of feeling which would 
make itself felt whenever the subject was mentioned. 



It is a charming day at the end of July, and the Forest 
is in all its glory. The old thorns and the scraggy ancient 
elms are mingled with the limes in the fall softness of their 
verdure, and perfuming the air with their blossoms. The 
sun in his splendour is careering through a deep blue and 
cloudless sky. It is between four «nd five o^clock, and Mr. 
Craiglethorpe, musing «nd sullen', out of sorts, and out of 
spirits, is riding through the forest glades towards his 
sister^s house. 

As he proceeds, sometimes hejnakes a return upon him- 
self, and, wondering why he is there, is half tempted to 
turn his horse's head and go to London. Sometimes he 
feels his heart beating with an almost wild emotion, and 
the colour mounting to his pale face, at the thought, at the 
certainty, that in a few minutes he shall, he must, again 
see that lovely one — that mistress of his inmost heart. 

At times his sensations are such, that he feels, come what 
may, he must fall prostrate at her feet, confess his passion, 
and plead for mercy ; at others, the whole man within him 
rises with a sort of indignant resentment at himself and at 
her, when he thinks that a heart such as his has been 
offered to a woman, and offered to that woman in vain. 

Sometime» — hut this was a rare indulgence — ^but to-day, 
lie knew not why, the thought would at mtcn%\a ^^\. ^^o^ 
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session of him — sometimes he pictured her as his own — as 
loving and beloved, fostered, protected, warned, instructed, 
and repaying his care by something of that tender mingling 
of esteem and of affection with which she had blest and 
rewarded her father. More than that he never dared hope 
for. At other moments, abandoned to his despair, he al- 
most writhed with agony, at the persuasion that she loved 
and would belong to another. 

He had repressed his feelings, he had struggled with 
himself, and had, as he thought, mastered the passion which 
so tortured him. 

In this persuasion he had ventured to leave London, but 
as he approached the spot where she lived, as the meeting 
drew nearer and nearer, it was as if the tumultuous tide, so 
long forced back, had returned in all its strength — as if at 
this summons Irom his sister, at this assurance that he was 
about to meet Lilla again — the defences so courageously 
muntained had at (mce given way, and the waters rushing 
back in one overwhelming flood, had rendered vain every 
attempt at resistance. 

The nearer he approached the place, the more his agita- 
tion increased. The sweet influences of nature which sur- 
rounded him, as through the lovely forest glades he rode, 
crossing by a shorter way to his sister's house — ^the deep 
shadows that fell upon the grass — ^the beauteous sky over- 
Jiead — the green depths of that romantic wildeme8s--the* 
sound of the light summer wind, as it rose and fell among 
the leafy boughs of the old elms — the sweet perfumes of 
vegetable life — the soothing hum of insects in the secluded 
glades — all seemed to enter his soul with a strange power, 
soflening his courage without cheering his spirits — telling 
of a bliss which he was never to taste, of a higher life into 
which he was never to enter. 

Every step he took, now he had entered upon these 
secluded paths, and left the busy haunts of men behind 
him — ^he seemed to lose something of his inexorable pride — 
something of the harsh determination of his character ; but 
every step he felt weakened as well as melted — and his 
Iron nerves gave way to a strange nervous agitation : a new 
feeling, indeed, to him. His heart beat fast — the pulses of 
his temples began to throb with a strange trepidation, as 
he saw the tall lines of the avenue which led to his sister's 
house toweruag behind the bushes and groups of trees 
which surrounded him. 

He stopped his horse. He tck^ \.o te^ON^x \yt^^^«»a. 
; m>mpo9ixre — hut it would not be. 
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He was then once more near her. In a few moments he 
should see her agami Oh, hliss so long desired! — ^bliss 
which, in his stern stoicism, he had denied himself so long! 
This happiness, at least, nothing could deprive him of— of 
this, nothing could rob him now. He must see her. That 
strange, long-forbidden, but most exquisite joy, would be 
his once more. He should see Lilla Fleming once more. 

He was at last so entirely absorbed by this agitating sense 
of happiness, that he seemed to have forgotten how many 
circumstances might have occurred since they met, to poison 
every particle of enjoyment. 

By tne time he had entered the stable -yard by the usual 
gate, Mr. Craiglethorpe was incapable of any thought or 
leeling but that one — he was about to see her he loved 
again. 

He asked no questions this time, as a groom approached 
to take his horse — ^no questions — but flinging his bridle to 
the man, took a short back way, which, leading through a 
corner of the shrubbery, brought him to a private garden 
door, and thus entered the house without having been seen 
or announced by any one. 

He walked straight down a side passage, and through the 
hall; and, without stopping even to take off his hat, laid 
his trembling hand upon the lock of the sitting-room door. 
It opened, and there he was. 

His face flushed, his limbs trembling, and his restless eye 
in a hurried manner making the circuit of the room. 

A face and figure such as his was not made to express 
extreme nervous agitation in a particularly becoming man- 
ner ; and constituted for resistance and strength, in its 
weakness it was ungraceful, almost contemptible. 

His air was more than usually ungainly — awkward- -al- 
most ridiculous — whilst his heart was beating with that 
tenderness, that passion, which gives to happier counte- 
nances so much interest and expression. 

But the sight which met his eyes as he entered the room 
eflectually put a stop to all the gentler emotions. The 
hurrying currents rushed upon his heart, and the flush upon 
his cheek was succeeded by a deadly paleness. 

The two lovers — ^for professed lovers they may now be 
considered — ^were sitting, side by side, upon a little sofa, 
placed within a window-seat at the other end of the room; 
and Mr. Craiglethorpe, dazzled and bewildered as was his 
vision, saw that Valentine was holding Lilla's hand in his. 
The room was large, and the windows, lofty and narrow, 
sprang from the Root to the ceiling*, tlie cvolwaa ^"^m 
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rieh folds from the cornices; fine gilding, flowers, paintings, 
adorned it; and the green shadows from the large trees, in. 
all their wealth of summer foliage, were cast by the now 
declining sun, beaming in his glory behind them. 
• It was as some beautiful temple, to enshrine so much 
love : within it sat those two. 

He saw nothing else. 

His sister sat there, at some little distance, busied with 
her everlasting embroidery frame, but he heeded not her — 
he, indeed, did not see her. 

He went straight up to them. 

He went headlong up to them — rashly — without pause 
or hesitation — ^in a strange, hasty, hurried manner — straight 
\sp to them ; and Valentine's experienced eye at once de- 
tected how matters stood with Mr. Craiglethorpe. 

First, he did not know whether to like it or not; then 
the handsome young fellow laughed. — ^A secret laugh it was 
(KT conscious triumph. — ^The triumph of youth, and gaiety, 
a^d beauty, over years, and ugliness, and severity — a bloom* 
flower beside the withered stem. The laugh — when men, 
in that dry and withered stem, think they detect the passion 
which only befits the flower. 

So laughed Valentine, in the haughtiness of his heart, as 
he rose from his place, and with one of his polite salutations 
— his bright, curling hair waving charmingly over his brow, 
bowed, and with his pleasant, but now rather conscious 
smile, ofi^ered his place by Miss Fleming to her guardian. 

He looked only at the guardian, not at Miss Fleming. 
Had he looked at her he might, perhaps, have seen some- 
thing which would have abated his self-exultation. Had 
he attended to her, he might have caught a slight, agitated 
exclamation of surprise, and have seen a hand hastily held 
out, and then as hastily withdrawn. He might have marked 
the colour change — a glow over face and bosom, theji a 
paleness : but the whole was but the aflair of a few seconds ; 
in the next Mrs. Selwyn had joined the group, and was 
somewhat noisily welcoming her brother, and exclaiming 
upon the length of time that he had kept away. 

For once, the rapid revulsions of his feeling were too 
much for the strong man's self-possession. 

For the first time in his life this happened, and he was 
completely overset by it. He had so complete a habit of 
updeviating self-command, that when it was once shaken, 
he seemed to be left utterly defenceless agaiuat iVi^ \.\^^ ^ 
imperious passion which was now ruaVim^ m. 
Me behaved oddly and ridiculously— Yie ^^\t ^'a.^ '^'^ ^^"^ 
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behaving oddly and ridiculously, and this only increased 
his confusion. 

Lilla gazed at him, wondering, but silent; Valentine 
smiled. Mrs. Selwyn made a fuss — the best thing she could 
have done to cover her brother's embarrassment — ^yet it 
helped him little. 

He stammered, he coloured — ^he turned pale ; he sought, 
and he rejected, the offered civilities. He was beside him- 
self—he knew not what he said or did. It was as if an 
incubus lay there ; he was conscious of but one oppressive 
thought — there she was, and Valentine was at her side. 

Little did she suspect the cause of this agitation — to her 
it was utterly incomprehensible. Could she have divined 
what was passing in his breast, it might not yet have been 
too late — an explanation might have restored them to each 
other ; but she nad not a suspicion of it — she misunderstood 
him, and he totally and entirely miscomprehended her. 

She was very much agitated, thoush she strove hard to 
conceal it. Sudden recollections rushed into her mind as 
he thus unexpectedly stood before her. She was vexed 
with herself for the emotions she felt; hurt, for Valentine^s 
sake, at discovering the power Mr. Craiglethorpe still pos- 
sessed over her feelings. She thought it an affront to 
Valentine to be thus agitated by another. 

It was not wonderful that she mistook Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe's feelings as much as ever. He had rejected her 
offered hand — he had hardly spoken to her. Was it pos- 
sible that he could be still offended? But whether he were 
or not, that did not matter now. 

He would not take the place by her side which Valentine 
had offered. The young man, however, continued stand- 
ing, leaning against the side of the window, and the little, 
contemptuous smile still upon his lip. 

l^ss Fleming felt more uncomfortable every moment. 
The window stood most temptingly open; she could not 
resist the relief it offered. She rose and walked out, and 
Valentine immediately followed her. And so vanished the 
sun from the horizon, and a cloud as of thick darkness fell 
over the unhappy man thus left. In vain his sister plied 
him with her exclamations and her questions ; a sullen Yes 
or No was all that he could or would vouchsafe in reply. 
His thoughts were wandering in that garden — ^his eyes fixed 
upon the spot where those two fair creatures had disap- 
peared. 
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And now it is between eight and nine o^clock upon the 
evening of that same day. 

A warm, soft summer's evening it is ; and the windows 
still stand open, and the drawing-room is again empty, ex- 
cept for one figure sitting gloomily in the corner of the 
sofa, buried in painful thought. Such a day as he had 
passed! 

How had he ever brought himself to go through it? 
Such tortures as he had endured! Such paroxysms oi 
pride, envy, jealousy, rage, and despair ! 

Such a struggle to hide his sufferings, to maintain his 
usual stem composure — and how vain! He knew this; he 
was conscious how unaccountable his manners had been. 
He had been rough, impatient, capricious, and was tortured 
with all those feelings of mortification that arise from the 
consciousness of having failed in the attempt to act accor- 
ding to our notions of the becoming and the right, and of 
having been absurd and ridiculous. 

To sit there longer soon became insupportable. He was 
•lone ; everybody had left him and had pone out. ' Where 
were they all gone to? Their presence irritated him to an 
unbearable degree, yet their absence seemed more unbear- 
able still. Absent and forgotten! — Oh! that was worse 
than all. 

He rose, took a hasty turn or two about the room, and 
then he also, taking advantage of the window which stood 
wide open, sought the refreshment of the cool evening air 
amidst the shrubberies of the garden. 

The stars were gleaming brightly this fine summer night; 
the air was heavy with a softly-falling dew. The night-owl, 
making its lulling hum in an oak-tree near, was the only 
sound to be heard — everything so still and so beautiful. 
Those ever-watchful eyes sparkling above him — telling 
him, if he could have listened to the celestial voices — of 
better worlds-^of better feelings — of purer affections than 
the wild, extravagant passions of this distracted earth! 
But, alas for him who has never been awakened to the 
voices firom above — whose ear has never been opened to 
that still harmony, and to whom Nature speaks as to the 
dead! 

He wandered, restless and miserable, along. 
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The garden was a treacherous sort of garden. Beiog 
arranged with much art, so as to give the impression of its 
occupying a much larger space than it really did, and, as 
often happens in gardens of this description near London^ 
the modem taste in landscape gardening was, perhaps not 
unpleasantly, mingled with the relics of a more ancient 
school. For not only were the walks serpentine, intricate, 
and winding, but trimmed hedges, and berceaux of yew or 
privet separated them in many places from each other; 
these hedges being, though impervious to the eye, not so to 
the ear; thus people were rather dangerously led into an 
idea of the walks being much more secluded than they 
really were. 

Such treacherous garden hedge-work — these thick, and 
except to the ear, impervious barriers, often play an import 
tant part in old stories: as in the instance now before us. 

There had been one of the above-mentioned old-fashioned 
yew-hedged walks left in Mrs. Selwyn's garden, but it hap* 
pened not to be a straight walk, for it was in fact the remnant 
of what once had been a labyrinth. The paths turned and 
twisted about in an intricate and fantastical manner, wind- 
ing round and round each other; separated by the yew- 
hedge, which great age and constant clipping had rendered 
as impervious to the eye as a stone wall — so that whilst 
following the mazes of these walks, it was impossible to un- 
derstand the plan upon which they were laid down, or to 
discover whither they would exactly lead. 

The hedge, moreover, being so excessively thick, admit- 
ted of a species of niches being from time to time cut in it, 
in which niches benches had been placed, forming pleasant 
and shady seats, looking very retired from the impenetrable 
thickness of the hedges, and being so, in fact, for very few 
people visited this somewhat dismal part of the grounds. 

The lovers were fond of this place. 

Its quiet seclusion was most acceptable in a garden rather 
too much exposed to the eye of day, and rather too well 
stocked with troublesome gardeners and their boys. Be- 
sides, in midsummer heat, its darkness and tender gloom 
were a pleasing contrast to the glare of more sunshiny walks 
and grass-plots — and at all hours its solemn stillness har- 
monised -with the mood of those who were beginning to 
become seriously attached to each other. 

They two had wandered there this evening, and, placed 
upon one of the benches, they were talking together. 

Quite UDCODScious of this, the present humour of Mr. 
Craiglethorpe bad led him to wander IoyimCa \>a.^ «.«ttv^ 
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Il€ soon became involved in the mazes of the laby- 
nnth., & sadden turn of which brought him jast upon the 
VAlk on the other side of that portion of the hedge under 
which the two young people were sitting. 
: Moody and occupied with his own painful feelings, he 
walked slowly on, inattentive to the murmur of voices, and 
t}i6 merry laugh which might from time to time have been 
heard. But as he advanced nearer, his attention was 
aroused — ^he heard his own name. 

He stopped — hesitated whether to go on or to go back; 
and whilst he hesitated, the proverb was verified — ^unhap- 
pily for them all. 

" I would not have missed the sight for the universe — ^it 
was impayable, O that Farren had been there to take a 
new lesson ! It was too good to be wasted upon me — that 
ineffable air with which he came up! Mr. Craiglethorpel 
What-a name! — what a scraggy break- tooth name! — ^AU 
bone, all crack, like a skeleton, and so happily adapted! 
Then liis inimitable bow — was it a bow, or what was it? 
And then to see such an old dried piece of antiquity, blush- 
ing and stammering like a schoolboy ! . . . 

She laughed — ^a saucy sort of laugh, and said — 
t. ^^ If he has the manners of a schoolboy, it is all of the 
boy that is left in him." 

" Boy ! He never was — ^he never could have been a boy 
—there is nothing of the heart that wfes once a boy's in 
him. ril be sworn he has not one atom of the warmth, the ♦ 
fervour, the natural touch which belong to the man who 
has once been a boy. If you were to dissect that old 
withered body cf his, you would find a heart no bigger 
than a hazel nut, take my word for it. Not a pulse within 
ifc, except indeed . . . Oh, Lilla I I beg pardon of your 
charms — except, indeed, as I shrewdly suspect, the old 
ninny should chance to be in love." 

'^In love!" said she scornfully; "I should like to see 
Mr. Craiglethorpe in love." 

*' It would not be particularly in character with his face 
to be sure, and yet, do you know, Lilla, I thinks the queer 
creature — Oh, Cupid I — what a mischievous urchin thou art 
— ^has felt — " and he laughed aloud — " has really — oh, Lilla, 
Lilla I what business had you to expend the darts from those 
eyes upon such a hopeless subject? " 

,^'The darts from my eyes! — what nonsense you talk! 
Bmieve me, Mr* Craiglethorpe is as utterly iuca^aJilft o^ 
fesyoga generous passion as he is \ncom^^\.«tvV\.ci Yas.>^\:t^SS*^ 
' • 9poke bitterly as she felt upoixX^^ ^xxX^^^^i*^* 
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^Mi^yb^ to— I d<m^ knov^ and more sure I do not care. 
I ^i^lWxt^ ami tiii^ th&ft no one could resist too, not even 
h<^ l^t. liUbk did Tou see him at dinner? So majes- 
th»u)>r $uIWn« so grutdij solky, so magnificently above 
n^ihl^tm^ the slightest attention to any one — more espe- 
«»aUy to me. Oh, nothing but the ecstatic sentiment could 
thu;» elevate a man above himself, and above propriety. 
yoa know how a generous passion lifts a man above him- 
sell^ — above all baser things. Oh, that dish of green peas ! 
— ^To which he would not help you, in spite of all Mrs. 
Selwyn could do. — Ha! ha! ha!" 

" Ha ! ha! ha!" — He heard her laugh in reply. 

"You may take my word for it; there was the dignity of 
a slighted love in all this. — Green peas ! — ^Forbid it heaven ! 
— Green peas to a woman who loved another ! — I beg par- 
don — liked another, I should say, a little better than himself 
— ^rather perish first. — Grand! wasn't it?" 

She laughed again. 

Whatever the impertinent coxcomb chose to amuse him- 
self with, she laughed at. She was not only content to see 
his appearance turned into ridicule by an empty fool ; but 
she did more — ^his heart, his faithful earnest heart, his pas- 
sion, his fervent, invincible passion, were made the subject 
of that coxcomb's light mockery, and still she laughed ! 

A few more sentences such as these followed, but their 
light and pointed ridicule I despair to represent; for I per- 
^ceive how little the few which I have retained do justice to 
the manner in which Valentine showed up the man whom 
he disliked, as a man in love dislikes even the least formi- 
dable rival. A few more laughs from Lilla, who, piqued 
and alienated, took pleasure in hearing him depreciated 
upon whom so much thought and feeling had been thrown 
away 

A few more such sentences, such laughs, were listened 
to — and then the deeply-off*ended man turned away. 

He had had enough — He had received his quietus. 

The passion he had once felt could not be conquered, but 
from that time it changed its character. 

She had listened, and with evident amusement, to the 
discourse which was making him ridiculous ; not only per- 
sonally, but in his ill-starred passion for herself. She had 
laughed — she had enjoyed it — she had added a sentence 
or two of bitter sarcasm to the light satire of the other. 
He saw the light in which he was considered — saw it 
mtA all the sg^gravation which such circumstances tend to 
produce. 
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He might have been disliked — he was churlish and un- 
aiaiabk — ^he knew that, and he cared little about it — to 
be hjKted would have been slight. But he was despised, 
held cheap, laughed at — he, and his mad, but unutterable 
love. 

It was enough. 

He turned away, went quickly out of the garden, took his 
hoise, and rode straight to town. 

He resolved never to see Miss Fleming again. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Ccaignez, seigneur, craignez que le ciel rigonreux 
Ne Tous haisse assez pour exaucer vos yoeuz. 
Soavent dans sa coldre il regoit nos Tictimes, 
Seft presents sont souyent la prine de nos crimes. 

Bacinb. 

This desertion persuaded the inexperienced Lilla, as such a 
desertion has persuaded many a girl before her, of the utter 
indifference of the man who had thus abandoned her to the 
pursuit of another. 

She was ignorant alike of the exaggerations of jealousy 
and pride. 

In spite oi Yalentine^s gay assertions, she did not in the 
leaat believe that Mr. Craiglethorpe cared for her. All 
his conduct she explained in another way — she attributed 
to the offence she had given, and to the dislike he had taken 
to her, this complete avoidance and utter carelessness as ta 
her fate. 

Partly in resentment at this conduct, but more because 
hwr good smd grateful heart was filled with tenderness, by 
the strong contrast between the harshness and unkindness 
of the one, and the fond devotion of the other, she gave 
herself up to this fresh sentiment every day more and 
more; as if she sought in these gentler emotions a re- 
lief from the pain and disappointment which she had 
experienced. 

Tet, after all, in this case as in many others, l\vft V^aaxX. 
dedded justly; the weaker attachment waa \.o \\\^ \^^1 
mfenor being. The natural instinct o^ Misa T^\^m\x^%V^ 
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<)ouhtless pointed ss to where the real superiority lay: and 
this new mttichmeiit^ though it gradually superseded the 
<lr»t« never fVilly «ati«Bed and filled her heart — not, at leasl, 
M the other m^ght have done — ^had done. 

Hoxr«v«r„ in due course of time, Valentine Daubeney 
UMide hb |ut>posals in form, and was accepted. Which 
<feir«iit« were dmy by Mrs. Selwyn reported to Mr. Craigle- 
lhorp<^ the iuteiligence eliciting from him neither remark 
nor remoustnnce. 



It might have been about four weeks afler that fatal 
occurrence in the labyrinth, that Mr. Craiglethorpe, who 
had resumed all his ancient habits of business and society, 
and who again dined out — as bad once been bis custom — 
almost every day, among his old friends and cronies — was 
present at a conversation which, trivial as it might appear, 
exercised a powerful influence over the course of his 
internal life; even though it led not to the slightest 
deviation from the course of action he had resolved to 
adopt. 

It was because it led to no deviation from the course of 
action which he, in the inveteracy of bis deep resentment, 
had determined upon, that this very conversation laid the 
^Mindation fos that remorse which, though it had so long 
slumbered, had never entirely died away, and which late 
events had awakened to a new strength — Kemorsel for 
duties omitted which, as later years disclose the fatal con- 
sequences of the omission, almost equals in bitterness that 
which arises from recollection of the evil we have actually 
done I 

His heart and conscience — those faithful recorders of the 
past — now, after the lapse of thirty years, recalled to him 
with a cruel intensity the very words of the following con- 
versation, and the almost malignant satisfaction with which 
he had listened to it : 

"... Hftve you any idea of casting your eyes upon 
that estate near Ringwood? It is large — has been well 
managed — the farms and buildings, as I am told, all tight 
and right." 

"No ; I heard it was as good as gone. That old Daubeney 
was ai>out it; and I am not quite in trim to go into the 
market against old Fortunatus." 
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.'•^'Fortunatus, you say?" 

. '^ To be sure I do : everything answers that old fellow 
takes in hand. His last speculation alone, I have heard, 
brought him in two hundred per cent. ; and he's a prudent 
old fellow — quiet as a church-mouse. He and his old 
ifoman, as he calls her, spend next to nothing. He could 
buy us all out if Tie chose. No— no use bothering myself 
about a property that Daubeney has set his mind upon — it 
may be considered as good as gone." 

*^I heard yesterday that he had withdrawn from the 
treaty about this property." 

*^ How so?-r-then I am not for it either. There could 
be but one reason for Daubeney withdrawing from the 
treaty, as you style it — that he found, upon inquiry, some- 
thing amiss. — ^The fault must be in the property, or in the 
title — all not sound, as it professed to be." 

" Nothing of the sort, I assure you. It's a fine property, 
as I happen to know. There may be other reasons why 
Daubeney stands back." 

"What ean you mean? — Other reasons! What can be 
the matter? Why, no house stands more high in the 
opinion of the whole city than Daubeney's — one into which 
the river pours in, and from which the rivulet only pours 
out." 

" Flood-gates may be opened, and the river — as you call 
it — run all the wrong way." 

* ^ What do you imply ? — mistaken speculation ? Daubeney 
is a sound and cautious, far-seeing man, if ever such there 
was." 

" Granted in all respects but one — Daubeney has a son." 

" Yes, a pretty fellow enough — He was pointed out to 
me the other day. Just come home from abroad — An ex- 
tremely pretty fellow." 

" So his father and mother think." 

''So everybody thinks. I never heard any one say a 
word against the lad." 

" Wait a little while, and you may have that satisfaction, 
perhaps." 

" Satisfaction! — I should be heartily grieved, if any mis- 
hap befel Daubeney in that quarter — His soul is wrapt up 
in the lad." 

" Precisely. He imitates Jacob — ^but does not take advice 
from Solomon." 

" I don't go with you." 

" That old king baa sevfTal mighty sltmg^evvV. s^tA.^^^^^ 
upon the necessity of trainmg up children m X^i^ n«^^ "^^^ 
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should go, and wholesomely correcting them betimes. 
Now, as for wholesome correction, I take it the word was 
never named, and the thing never thought of, in old Dau- 
beney's family. The lad was a sort of child of their old 
age, and neither father nor mother ever thought of deny- 
ing him anything. And, as for training him up in the way 
that he should go — a certain progress in arithmetic may be 
made upon Newmarket Heath, to be sure ; but not exactly 
such a one as prepares a man for the counting-house." 

'* Newmarket Heath I — You mean the youth was sent to 
Cambridge. Not the very wisest measure in the world, 
perhaps, for a boy who is to be brought up to business. 
But as for Newmarket Heath! — ^I never heard that 
young Daubeney was more there than many other young 
Cantabs who have turned out steady enough in the 
long run." 

"No! — ^Valentine is not quite like your many other young 
Cantabs, then. However, he made very fine acquaintance 
there, and continues to circulate in a class quite above his 
father's pretensions, as the world says — and that now-a- 
days is reckoned, you know, a sufficient compensation for 
anything." 

" I believe he does. He is acceptable wherever he goes. 
Young aristocrats are not so haughty and exclusive now 
as they were in our fathers' time. Where they meet with 
a handsome, intelligent young fellow, with cash enough to 
meet certain expenses, it's all one where he comes from. 
They trouble themselves little about his pedigree. — So far 
it is as it should be." 

" The consequences are not always as they should be. 
Young aristocrats are like other classes of men — they have 
their good and their bad among them. The misfortune of 
it is, that both fathers and sons who are not aristocrats are 
too apt, in favour of the distinction in rank, to forget to 
make distinctions among those who hold that rank." 

" But I hope young Daubeney has got into a good set." 

" An excellent set as regards rank. He's hail-fellow-well- 
met with sons of marquises and grandsons of dukes." 

"Well, this in itself is a sort of warrant of merit — 
when these barriers and differences have been overlooked 
in favour of a man." 

" Unquestionably a warrant of some species of merit or 
other. The question is, what species ?" 

" But we were talking of this estate near Ringwood. It 
really would suit me excellently well. And so you tliink 
old Daubeney ba9 abandoned the idea oi ^vvx^iXimiv^KvT' 
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♦' I am sure he has,"- 

" It seems rude enough to doubt after yonr assertion ; but 
the subject is really important to me. What I want to 
ascertain is, why Daubeney gave up the estate. Whether 
because he found it, upon examination, objectionable in 
itself, or whether it really is, as you just now hinted, be- 
cause he does not find it convenient, at this moment, to 
become a purchaser." 

** Beally, it is as I just now hinted ; and I can satisfy 
you." .... 

IJere the speaker dropped his voice; but Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe, who possessed to an eminent degree the gift of 
hearing distinctly any speaker to whom he directed his at- 
tention—even amid the confusion of sounds proper to a 
large company, lost not a word. 

** I happen to know from unquestionable authority, that 
within a week or two Daubeney the elder has had a very 
large and unexpected call upon him. His son, whose in- 
clination for Newmarket has survived his university cam- 
paigns, and whose acquaintance among lords and dukea 
makes him quite at home there, as well as in every other 
place of dissipation frequented by the great world — has, I 
understand, been betting enormously upon the horse of one 
of his noble friends, and has lost a sum of money important 
even to such b. wealthy man as Daubeney. The whole 
affair has been hushed up, and the money immediately 
paid; for the young fellow is desperately in love with a 
pretty girl — ^with not much money herself, by-the-by — and 
he was half distracted lest the news should come to her ear, 
or to that of any of her friends, and so the match be broken 
off. Old Daubeney and his wife, good souls, are most 
anxioua for this marriage, thinking it will * settle him' — as 
if a fellow such as that was to be settled by anything sh«#t 
of personal discipline and disappointment." 

" We look at life from different sides, you and I, Wilmot. 
If the young man be really attached to a fine, sensible 
girl, marriage may be the best thing that could happen to 
him." 

" Fine ! — Sensible ! I hear she's as beautiful as an angel ; 
but I have lived long enough to know how long the reign 
of *as beautiful as an angel' lasts in wedlock." 

This was answered by p shake of the head, and a *' Well, 
well, let us hope for the best." 

'* By all means, as we have neither the ^o^^x tvc»\ ^^ ^-5^ 
to prepare against the worst." 

And 80 the conversation ended. 
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And 80 Mr. Craiglethorpe entered into the most grievous 
temptation of his life. 

He was avenged — ^yes — circumstances had avenged him 
— circumstances would teach the girl who had slighted him, 
the value of the man for whom he had been sacrificed. 

There was a sense of deep, sullen satisfaction — that was 
the first feeling. 

The second was — that he must do his duty. 

And his duty was plain — to warn her — to interfere — if 
necessary, to prevent her — and it must be done. 

Ay, duty must be done. But how shall he set about 
doing that duty? 

Earnestly, fervently, lovingly — with a deep, anxious de- 
sire to effect its purpose, and rescue a fellow-creature from 
destruction. 

Or coldly, indifferently — Just enough to satisfy the selfish 
conscience, which must be satisfied — to keep a man from his 
own self-reproaches — but with none of the warm benevo- 
lence which, in its ardour for the good of others, forgets 
almost the consideration of personal duty. 

How many of us, alas I — how many in the tenderer rela- 
tions of life, are contented with this mutilated, this imperfect 
performance and satisfaction of duty ! 

He had nursed his resentful pride — his implacable, un- 
forgiving anger, against a heedless and unthinking girl^ of 
whose finer qualities he was yet unaware and unobservant. 
How shall he then at once return to that loving, disinte- 
rested, earnest desire for her welfare, which would lead him 
to the effort to rescue her from a dangerous connection, by 
combating her own affections, and the resistless charms of 
his rival? How shall he find generosity enough to expose 
himself, for her sake, to the most mortifying suspicions as 
to his motives, and return her preference of a worthless 
young man by saving her from herself and him? How 
nerve himself to strenuous, painful, unremittmg exertions in 
the task — an ungrateful task at the best? 

He was quite incapable of any such effort. 

He had indulged his evil propensities till he had forfeited 
his moral power. 

We cannot go on, from day to day, in the indulgence of 
evil dispositions, and then become generous and good at 
once. 

It is true he was not bad enough wholly to abandon her 
to her fate. His conscience was not darkened enough for 
tliat; but he was quite incapable of doing what he ought to 
Jjave done faithfully. 
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He was able to satisfy himself that all that could be 
reasonably required of him was, to lay the truth of the case 
before her, and then leave her ; to please herself. 

How many of us every day content ourselves with this 
heartless, half-and-half discharge of our obligations ! 

And this was literally what he did; and all that he did. 

He would not even write to Miss Fleming herself — he 
would not overcome his disinclination to appear in the 
business even so far as this. 

Accordingly Mr. Craiglethorpe did content himself with 
writing upon the subject to his sister, and simply relating^ 
what he had heard. He took no pains to verify the story, 
which, indeed, he implicitly believed, but which she, pre- 
judiced as she was in Valentine Daubeney's favour, upon 
such evidence positively refused to credit. 

He concluded as a matter of course that his intelligence 
woiild be communicated to Miss Fleifting ; so he took no 
farther pains to ensure that it should — ^He did not even take 
&e..trouble to ascertain, the fact. . 

It never was communicated. Not even one warning hint 

* Mrs. Selwyn did^ however, think it her duty to go so far 
as to question Valentine upon the subject. He coloured 
and laughed, and said it was a very ill-natured, idle report. 
That he had been, it was true, rather unlucky upon the turf 
lately, but nothing to the amount said : that his father had 
beeiL excessively kind upon the occasion, and all his debts 
were paid. He ended by vowing that he had abjured the 
turf for ever. 

It was she who volunteered the suggestion, this being the 
case, that it would be useless to trouble Lilla with the story. 
A suggestion he eagerly caught at, assuring her that she 
was perfectly right, and that she might rest assured that he 
would never make a bet or touch a card again. 

Touch a card! 

It dropped out inadvertently. Mrs. Selwyn was not very 
quick of perception. She overlooked all, everything those 
Uuree words might have implied — She only thought about 
the turf; her brother's letter spoke only of the turf. ThS 
explanation Valentine had given had quite satisfied her as 
to that. 

It was easy enough to persuade herself that what he 
passed over with one of his laughs so slightly as a mere 
trifle, was a mere trifle. She, of course, im^UdlV^ij t:^\v^5^ 
upon his assurance, that when once maixVe^n^^^^^^^^ 
upon the turf no more. 
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A short time only passed afler this before the marriage 
took place. — ^Time halts with lovers. When the feelings 
are highly excited, when every fresh quarter of an hour 
brings its change in the visionary history of highly- wrought 
sentiment, how long is time! How filled the retrospect! — 
how slow the passage! It is as if the history of a life were 
compressed into a few brief pages. Every sentiment within 
has been changed in a few short weeks — they appear as so 
many years ! 

Had Lilla been told the evening she went to that ball, 
her whole heart occupied by another, that in less than two 
months she should be engaged to, in less than three months 
married to Valentine Daubeney, it would have been im- 
possible for lier to have believed it. Yet when the event 
really took place, she was like others before her, and as 
many will be after her — quite unheedful of the very short 
space of time which had elapsed since she had first known 
him ; or of the consequent impossibility of her having 
formed any very just estimate of the character of the man 
to whom she was about to devote her life. 

Mr. Craiglethorpe's persevering avoidance, the indiffe- 
rence, as she thought it, to her concerns which he had 
showed, had deeply offended her and completed their 
alienation. The imkindness of one naturally rendered the 
devotion of another more precious. She loved Valentine 
the more, because she had lov^d Mr. Craiglethorpe in vain. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Elle Tous parait fausse et pleine d'artifice ; 

PhMre au fond de son coeor me rend plus de justice. 

Racike. 

Mb. Craiglethorpe, after having thus perfomied his duty 
according to his estimate of what his duty demanded, hy 
warning his sister, and through her, as he supposed, Miss 
Fleming, as to the true nature of Valentine's hahits and 
character, abstained from visiting at the villa altogether. 

He did not appear there again, until one morning he re- 
ceived a letter from his sister. 

MRS. SELAVYN to MR. CRAIGLETHORPE. 

** Dear Brother, — You never come to see us — I can't 
think what's come to you. Every day I have been expect- 
ing you down in vain, but now positively come you must — 
Valentine Daubeney and dear Lilla are engaged. I don't 
know whether you will be as much pleased at this intelli- 
gence as I am ; I rather fancy not, for you seem to me all 
along to have taken up, what you must allow me to call, 
quite an unreasonable prejudice against this fine young man 
— Very unreasonable, 1 am persuaded, as was proved to me 
by one thing, that foolish Newmarket story — Such an exag- 
geration and such a fuss. Young men will be young men, 
we all know; and Valentine quite explained to my satisfac- 
tion everything in the story that was disagreeable ; and, in 
short, he assured me, that once married he should have 
done with the turf for ever. As for Lilla, she is excessively 
attached to him, and has been so from the first (as what 
girl could help being so?) I once said something about 
your not having quite such a high opinion of Valentine as 
she and I had ; but she answered me in a way, I must con- 
fess, brother, which showed me plain enough that she looked 
upon your opinion in such matters as of as little value as 
hers would be about the price of stocks. AxA YDA^^^^ «^- 
cuse jDCf but that is natursd enougVi \)ot\i m V^^ ^\v^TS^^^^^'^ 
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you know you only frequent a certain set, and how should 
you know anything of the ways of the fashionable world? 
and to that sphere, and not to yours, Valentine Daubeney 
belongs. But I think as her guardian, it would be only 
decent of you to come down and meet the future husband 
of your ward at dinner, which mind, you have only once 
done — why^ I cannot conceive. You had taken quite a fit 
of coming here at one time, and I was so gkd to see you. 
.... But you have resumed your old bachelor ways, and 
the more the pity. However, come down and dine here 
to-morrow, for we must have a talk about settlements and 
plans." 

How mu«h of this letter he read I know not: he did not 
always feel bound to read all Mrs. Selwyn's letters. At the 
second sentence it seemed as if a sharp dagger had been 
struck through his heart, and he turned sick and pale. 

It was over. She was lost. 

In defiance of his advice — in contempt of his opinion — 
she had given herself away to the man whom she knew he 
had such great reason to distrust — the man, the very last, 
he would have approved. 

She had not condescended even to consult him — ^to listen 
to his reasons for the disapprobation he felt — (but which he 
forgot that he had never, after all, clearly expressed). She 
had neglected and despised his warnings, and in these few 
weeks — the time seemed as short to him as it appeared long 
to them — had sealed her own fate and his. — Sealed it in 
wilful disregard of what she must know he considered so 
serious an objection as this Newmarket story. 

She had not even had so much respect for hjs judgment 
as to ask for explanation or advice. She despised his counsel 
as much as she disliked his person and contemned his love. 

Every circumstance, as it occurred, only rendered the 
bitterness of his feelings the more intense ; everything thus 
viewed in the distorted light of his jealousy and pride. 

But she was lost; too true — she was lost for ever. And 
the anguish of that thought it was — the cruel pain which he 
endured — which, far from quelling, seemed to rouse into 
fresh life those vindictive passions to which he had siiifered 
himself to become a prey. 

Love disappointed, in a heart like this, is very apt to as- 
sume a form of actual cruelty. Even when happy, in a 
disposition of this nature, it is too often jealous and unkind 
— disappointed, it is barbarous. 

2'hathe must go down, however, to t\ie'EoT^%l^ ^^^m^vi 
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H). manifestly necessary and proper; to refuse his sister's 
invitation would appear so extraordinary, and so offensive 
to all decency; to say nothing of the revival of those suspi- 
dans to which he might expose himself, that go he felt it 
necessary to do. At the appointed hour, therefore, he again 
mounted his horse, and again a prey to distracted feeliugs, 
rode down to his sister's house. 

The sensations of a man disappointed in the ohject of hi^ 
passion, and ahout to meet the rival who has rohbed him of 
his heart's treasure, are, perhaps, in every case, among the 
most cruel that human nature has to experience. 

In the cool calculation of a stander-by — for the moment, 
at least, free from such influences — the agonies of love must 
often appear exaggerated and unreal ; they never, perhaps, 
in any case, excite the sympathy which tneir intensity de- 
mands. Almost all are more or less pitiless to such snffer- 
ings — almost all, perhaps, look down, with a secret contempt, . 
npon a man, so resolved of temper, so stern, so determined, 
as Mr. Craiglethorpe, thus moved to the extravagance of 
suffering by the loss of what is, to a looker-on, but one pretty 
girl among many, after all. 

But we forget all that this love represented. 

It comprised everything that was ideal in his character. — 
All that portion of himself— imagination, love of the beauti- 
ful — tenderness, affection, sentiment — everything that be- 
longed to the infinite within, the true and higher life of 
man upon this earth — all had been awakened where it had 
never before been awakened, by this passion. Under its 
influence he had been roused, as it were, to the sense of a 
new existence within him — an existence alien to all the 
usual habits of his life; but ah, how bright! how sweet! 
how ennobling in the comparison! He had felt himself a 
better, as well as a far, far happier man, under the influence 
of his love — ^better and happier, without alloy, under its 
first influences — and though this early vision of heavenly 
bliss had been so soon dissipated, it had left feelings behind 
which could not be forgotten. 

There had been moments, even yet, when he had dreamed 
of being blest — ah, how supremely blest! when all the 
mortifications of pride were forgotten, and he fancied him- 
self at her feet, pleading his love with a truth and fervoiu" 
that could not prove vain ! 

Though these visions, it is true, had been rare — though 
anger, grief, vexation, and a vindictive sense o^ vq^>«^ ^"^^ 
in a great measure taken their place — ^t\iow^ \v^ ^"a^^^ ^~ 
jured bis lore, and vowed to think of. t\ie \m^T^\.e,^\^ ^\Vxvj 
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more— yet, ahl how different from this passionate rejection 
of hope or wish was the cold, dreary certainty that the 
hour for hopes and wishes had for ever passed away I That 
she was another's. — That the fatal severance had been 
utterly made, and that they were to be nothing to each 
other for evermore! 

Was it any consolation now that this was only what he 
had resolved upon? 

That he had determined to drive her from his heart, and 
had, in some degree, as he thought, succeeded? 

Alas I how imperfectly he succeeded the anguish of the 
present hour might testify. 

But let the anguish be what it might, one thing was 
certain, that with a man firm of purpose as Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe, no agony could drive him from what he had deter- 
mined to do. 

Again, then, we see him entering the stable- yard, again 
throwing his bridle to the groom, and again with a firm step 
and immoveable countenance entering the house. 

This time he was less likely to be surprised into any im« 
becoming exhibition of feeling than he had been before. 
The intensity of his sensations were such as to put him upon 
his guard, and he had summoned all that was man within 
him, to bear him through the ensuing scene in a manner 
consistent with what his sense of his own dignity demanded. 

He came into the drawing-room as usual unannounced. 
Lilla was there alone. 

She was sitting at a small writing-table in one of the 
windows, and her paper lay before her as if she had been 
writing ; but she was not doing so now. She sat there with 
her elbow resting upon the table, leaning her head upon the 
one hand, whilst the other listlessly played with a few 
flowers that stood in a glass by her side. 

She seemed in deep thought. 

Ah ! little guessed he upon what she had, even at that 
very moment, been musing ! 

As he opened the door somewhat abruptly she started up, 
uttered a faint exclamation, and turning very pale, sat down 
upon her chair again without extending her hand. 

He saw the gesture, and, as usual, misinterpreted it. 
With the very coldest of looks he approached the table 
where she was sitting, and said, with as much quiet severity 
as he could assume — 

'* I am ignorant what my offence has been, that Miss 
Fleming refuses to offer me her hand." 
"Be fuse to offer my hand I" was Yiex Te^\^\ '•''1 *kv ^-vix^ 
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it was done without thought, then. You never offered 
yours. But if we begin to talk of offences, perhaps I might 
ask what / have done." 

''You done! — Of course you are perfect, and never can 
b^ capable of anything that cejk justly offend." 

'^ I don^t know what you mean by that ironical emphasis, 
Mr. Craiglethorpe — that cutting irony, I will call it — which 
you love to use, and more to me than any one. You at- 
tribute more force to it, perhaps, than really belongs to it, 
at least I am resolved it shall be lost upon me. I never 
set myself up to be perfect ; I never pretended to be less 
liable to give offence than any other heedless girl of my 
age-rbut of one thing I am certain, that it is impossible for 
any girl to have met with a severer censor — or that any 
one can avoid giving offence to those who are resolved to be 
offended. It is possible that there might be ill-hiunour and 
undue susceptibility upon one side, as that there may be 
heedless security upon the other." 

" Of course, those who are wounded are always to blame. 
A careless indifference to giving pain holds itself excused. 
It is only unreasonable susceptibility, forsooth, which can 
resent it. I am quite aware of that fact." 

" Painl" she repeated scornfully; '* pain I People whose 
feelings can be really wounded, really feel pained — ^in their 
tenderness — mind I mean, not in their pride and humour 
— ^have usually some sympathy for the sufferings of others." 

" You think so?" 

" Yes, I do think so," said she, with an increasing irri- 
tation of manner; " and wherever I find the contrary, I 
detest the heartlessne^s which, because pride has been of- 
fended, and temper irritated, by some childish nonsense or 
other — when there was not an idea of ill-intention — can 
cherish unforgiveness for so long — implacable unforgiveness 
— against the offender." More excited as she went on, her 
cheek began to glow, and her eyes to sparkle. " Yes, I 
maintain^" she cried, *' there is nothing so contemptible — 
nothing so utterly selfish, nothing so unmanly, in one who 
pretends to call himself a man, as this childish determination 
neither to forget nor to forgive." 

"Forget! Forgive! — Childish! Children are ready 
enough to do both. It requires a man^s heart to receive an 
indelible impression." 

"An indelible impression! of evil! — a wrong, a bad, a 
wicked impression! Yes, true — quite true! Only Txv^\i!% 
hearts are capable of that. I beg the deal \\\\V^ Oc^^JA^^^'^ 
pardon for calling it childish. Ohl yea, \t. \a maal^— -J^^a- 
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gether manly — altogether beloDging to that mariy the sttidy 
of whose life it is to prove himself a man / . . . A real man. 
— One deserving that, title in its noblest acceptation i» 
less jealous of the display of it." 

"I understand you, Miss Fleming. There are men, no 
doubt, to be found, upon whom that title is bestowed in its 
noblest acceptation — perhaps without its having ever cost 
them much pains to deserve it." 

** I bestow it," she answered, with animation, " when a 
man can afford to be tender, kind, and courteous, without 
thinking such softness an impeachment of his manhood, I 
refuse it when, from inherent weakness within, he feela 
obliged to intrench himself behind harshness, ill-humour, 
and a barbarous, implacable pride." 

" Barbarous! That word you might have spared me — 
for it is me you mean. You might have spared me that 
epithet, at least. We hardly call him barbarous who strikes 
upon marble." 

She would not own that she was anything but marble aa 
far as he was concerned. She answered — 

" The intention may be barbarous." 

"« Scarcely, when a man knows the nature of the substance 
with which he has to deal." 

There was a pause now — the combatants stopped, as it 
were, to take breath, to muster their spirits for a fresh 
encoimter. 

Then, like two creatures animated to the fight, who eye 
each other a moment steadily, and then rush once more to 
the contest, they began again, Mr. Craiglethorpe saying — 

" Whatever Miss Fleming's opinion may happen to be of 
my barbarity^ I give, at least, one proof of the interest I 
take in her happiness by accepting my sister's invitation, 
and making the very unpleasant visit of to-day." 

" I do not see that this is any great proof of any interest, 
except that which Mr. Craiglethorpe takes in his own 
character for consistency and propriety — things which his 
late behaviour may have somewhat led people to doubt." 

" His late behaviour! As Miss Fleming has at last so 
obligingly taken upon herself the office of enlightening me 
as to my manifold defects, she will, perhaps, be kind enough 
to inform me what in my late behaviour has been incom- 
patible with the demands of consistency and propriety." 

" I leave you to decide — I am not your judge. We must 
owe some duty to a person — have some regard, some 
interest in bis conduct — before we trouble ourselves to 
Judge. " 
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• " I should feel flattered — ^if anything Miss Fleming might 
say, think, or feel, could by possibility flatter me — by that 
last implication. No, indeed! One -whose counsel in a 
matter most important to the happiness of her life is 
utterly disregarded, must be too insignificant in her eyes to 
daim her attention in any other way J' 

" Counsel! — What counsel have you ever condescended 
to give me? I was confided to your care, and what care 
haTe you ever taken of me? None, Not — " her eyes 
sparkling ag^dn with a strange defiance—*^ not that I want 
your care — ^not that I would heed your counsel. Between 
two beings so utterly antipathetical as you and I, as there 
can be no sympathy, there can be no counsel. Care and 
counsel are, in such a case, vain words.'' 

" So I have always felt. That the gulf which separated 
us was so broad, so wide, so deep — that infinity would be 
exhausted in the vain hope to fill it up." 

And he looked at her with a sad despair in his gloomy 
eye, which she, occupied with her own indignant sense of 
his neglect and unkindness, did not see, or, seeing, would 
not have understood. 

.^ You say right," she exclaimed: "eternity would be too 
brief. We ever were — we are — we ever shall be — separated 
as are the worlds of light and darkness." 

Another pause. 

Then a fresh encounter. It began by his slowly and 
somewhat sarcastically repeating her last sentence. 

" The worlds of light and darkness ! — ^My sister informs 
me, that Miss Fleming has accepted the companionship of 
an angel of light to attend her through her world." 

"Yes! Aid what of that? You have nothing at least 
io complain of in him, sir, I suppose." 

*' Oh, no, he has shown himself the very pink of good 
breeding and politeness, as far as I am concerned. How- 
ever, I never met him but once. I think he. laughs plea- 
santly enough, and he is, I suppose, reckoned handsome. 
I am no great judge of such things. And as to the rest, 
why both are angels in each other's eyes, I conclude, and 
the faults of angels " 

" Faults I" haughtily interrupting him — " and what faults 
— ^what faults has ill-nature itself to reproach Valentine 
with ?" 

" Oh, none of course ! — Failings — ^little weaknesses — ^mere 
trifles — Spots in the sun." 

"Trifles or not tnfLes — spots in the 8\wa. ox 'sio\.,\^W5^5^ 
trouble you, sir, to hare done with inuendoea — «sA Si ^^>^ 
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have anything to say against Valentine, to speak it out as 
becomes a man." 

The blood flew from his proud heart to his pale face at 
this haughty interrogation. — What an air she had taken I — 
what a tone was it spoken with ! 

" I am, vile as you may think me, disdainfully as you 
choose to treat me, ready to meet that man, or any man, 
when he asks me to explain my words. As for Miss 
Fleming, I have nothing new to tell her. I come here," he 
went on, speaking rapidly, for his whole soul was in com- 
motion, "to -utter my last warning — ^to make one more 
attempt to open eyes so obstinately blinded. I come as a 
friend — as her father^s friend, disdained as my warnings 
have been, to tell her the truth once more, and discharge 
my conscience. — ^Yes, and I will discharge my conscience. 
— The man you have chosen is a worthless scoundrel. — 
You may tell him what I say as soon as you like, and that 
I am ready to repeat it, and answer for it to his face." 

He uttered this so passionately that she believed, and 
with apparent reason, that this outburst was merely the 
effect of his rage at the daring speeches to which her long- 
hidden feelings, thus bursting forth, had incited her. Her 
anger at the terms he used was proportionate. 

" Vile I" she cried. " Shameful I I always thought you 
unjust, harsh, violent, I might say brutal, Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe — ^but slanderous and mean I never thought you till 
now. Thus behind his back ! and when you are certain 
that I shall never repeat it to his face !...." 

" But why not ? 1 dare you to it — I defy you to it !" 

" Why not? — ^Why not? — Because — because — because — 
do you think I would set his life — good, generous, tender, 
noble, and true — against yours I Him whom I admire and 
adore, against you, whom I despise and detest? A glorious 
eagle against a venomous stinging worm? Go along, Mr. 
Craiglethorpe — go along — and the next time you indulge 
your odious humour, let it be like one of the game ! Fly 
in the face — not give a cowardly wound in the back." 

And finding it almost impossible to avoid bursting into a 
passion of tears, tears which she was resolved he should 
not see her shed, she hastily rose, passed him, and left the 
room. 

And these were the last words he heard her utter. 

He remained standing where she had left him, in such a 
paroxysm of contending feelings as defies description. Her 
words had, indeed, dropped like poisoned venom upon his 
BouL 
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Utterly incapable of divining, in the slightest degree, the 
secret source of this intense bitterness — ignorant of that 
contradiction in her hidden feelings which irritated her, he 
felt them as the deepest insults. 

Perhaps there is no impulse of the human heart so strong 
as the intense thirst to revenge an insult. 

There is something in the violence awakened by the sense 
of insult more difficult to restrain than any passion of our 
nature. 

From a young inexperienced girl like her it may be 
thq^Qght such things might have been forgiven. But to a 
great degree, anil not unnaturally, Mr. Craiglethorpe asso- 
ciated the young man, Valentine, the lover, the betrothed 
— with what she said and did, and this gave an implication 
to her words, which enraged him far more than the words 
themselves. 

He stood a few moments petrified, as if stiffened with his 
excessive rage; then starting, he looked wildly round, as 
one awakened from a dream. He stared thus about him 
for a second or two ; then his heart seemed to fail. He 
^dropped his head upon his breast — stole rather than walked 
across the floor, and like one quite broken, left the room. 
He stole along the back passages of the house, regained the 
stable-yard, mounted his horse, and rode away. 

A short note received by Mrs. Selwyn that evening ac- 
counted for his absence : — 

"After the expressions used by Miss Fleming this morn- 
ing, to one whom her father constituted her guardian, I 
feel that any further attempt upon my part to fulfil the 
task assigned me would be worse than useless. I therefore 
beg at once to resign the ofiice ; and should the forms of the 
law in any manner render it necessary that I should still 
act, I only desire to say, that anything I am on this account 
required to do or to execute, without offering hint, remark, 
or remonstrance, upon any occasion whatever. Having 
taken a resolution to which I shall strictly adhere, never to 
interfere in Miss Fleming's affairs more. Believing that 
one to whom she has offered treatment so unworthy, can 
consider himself no longer worthy to be anything but a 
stranger to her. 

* ' Richard Craiglethorpe. " 

The foUomng words were written msv^e \)ci^ e«^^^"^ 
which enclosed this paper : — 
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" My dear Sister,;— Some matters of business, \vhich I 
had intended to postpone until your wedding was over, j»ll 
me to Ireland. After what has passed between Miss Fle- 
ming and me, of which she will give you what account she 
pleases, to meet again must be as unpleasant to her as dis- 
agreeable to me. I shall therefore proceed upon my jour- 
ney, and probably not see you again for the present." 



Valentine laughed when he read the paper, Ah ! that 
ready but too charming laugh ! Vowed Mr. Craiglethorpe 
was the greatest oddity he had ever met with, and regretted 
that he had taken himself away. He should have liked 
to have confronted him — to have studied him — he was a 
comedy in himself. 

In secret, however, he was heartily glad that he was 
gone. 

Whilst he was near, there did not pass a day when dis- 
agreeable questions and investigations might not arise. 
Now all was safe. 

Valentine really loved Lilla almost to distraction. He 
had not a wish but to make her happy. He felt within him 
all the peace and comfort which accompany good intentions, 
and his love for this dear creature seemed to give birth to 
every sort of good feeling in a heart naturally not un- 
amiable. 

He was truly most delightful during the whole remainder 
of the courtship, which was too short not to be excessively 
interesting. There was no time for feeling or fancy to lan- 
guish. No time for that fatal want of excitement to be felt, 
the result of a mistaken system of education acting on spirits 
of more than ordinary vivacity, which was his bane. 

He was so perfectly content, his heart and imagination so 
completely satisfied, whilst engaged in wandering with this 
lovely girl about Mrs. Selwyn^s agreeable pleasure-grounds, 
that he sincerely believed such a simple Arcadian life was 
exactly what he was best formed for ; and he looked back 
with a distaste and disgust, which he quite expected would 
be lasting, to those scenes of gaiety and dissipation, in which 
he had once taken so lively a part. 

She became every day better satisfied with her choice, 
with the exchange she had made from the cold severity of 
one man to the sweet assiduities of the other. Indeed, 
under the present aspect of his chaiacileT^'^iViw^ ^-sw^ ^'^^vi 
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quality — and Valentine had many — was called forth and 
enhanced by the circumstance, the feeling was not to be 
wondered at ; nor that she looked upon him with almost 
unbounded admiration; to which admiration was added 
tiiat sort of enthusiasm which a generous mind feels in be- 
half of one whom it imagines to have been unjustly aspersed 
and ill-treated. 

As Mr. Craiglethorpe, in the haughtiness of his resent- 
ment, had managed the matter, this was the only result he 
had produced. 



, Some of you like descriptions of gay festivities — of wed- 
ding-days more especially — with all the agreeable display 
which one loves to see attend them; marking in the recol- 
lection of all concerned what ought to be the brightest day 
(Oman's earthly career with a white stone. But I have a 
long story to tell, and I must not linger upon these acces- 
sories. 

Suffice it therefore to say, that in spite of, or rather 
because of, the absence of Mr. Craiglethorpe, it was a very 
happy day to all concerned. His absence appeared to re- 
move from Lilla's mind a sense of uneasiness — a weight — a 
discomfort for which she could not account. 

He was gone — she probably might never see him again. 
She hoped she never should see him again. 

Something dark, painful, and dissatis^ed was surt to arise 
in her mind whenever she thought this way, which all the 
gay smiles and the bewitching tenderness of her lover could 
with difficulty dispel. 

But absence is the grand cure for this sort of account- 
able influences. Once really gone, and with no prospect of 
ever meeting again, each day diminished something of that 
internal division of feelings which had so long worried her. 
Each day added to the tranquillity of her mind, and to the 
security with which she looked forward to long years of 
peace and happiness in the society of this amiable young 
man, and under the protection of his worthy father .and 
mother. 

And so Lilla Fleming became the wife of Valentine 
Daubeney. 



Tvr 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Prfesent, je vous fuis ; absent, je vous trouve; 
Dans le fond des forets Totre image me poursuit. 

IIacixb. 

And now, having put you in possession of the circumstances 
which Mrs. Benfield did not relate — aS they were what Mr. 
Craiglethorpe was much better acquainted with than she 
was, and I better than either of them, I will proceed in her 
own words, which were as follow. 

Mr. Craiglethorpe, after a severe struggle with himself, 
having mastered the emotion into which he had been be- 
trayed, and Mrs. Benfield having wiped the tears which bad 
started into her eyes at the conviction of the truth now 
first made evident to her, that, in spite of all the harshness 
and coldness of his manner, he really had loved and deeply 
loved Lilla Fleming; both having recovered their compo- 
sure in some degree, Mrs. Benfield being the first to speak 
again — as is usually the part of the woman upon such occa- 
sions, thus she began: — 

" You left us, sir, a short time before the wedding. I do 
not know whether you have any curiosity, any wish to hear . 
what happened afterwards, or whether it would pain you 
too much." 

"Never mind the pain; tell me all you know of her. 
But, first, answer me again. Is she living or dead?" 

"I believe she is dead." 

" Go on then— I listen." 

" Do you remember the day, sir — the last day you spent 
at the Ash Grove?" 

"Yes — Why do you remind me of that?" 

" What a sweet, mild summer day it was ! I happened 

to be standing at my window, which looked into the stable - 

yard, when I saw you come out, in a hurry as it were, and 

call for your horse, in a hasty, impatient sort of manner. — 

Excuse me, sir, but that was not like you. You were al- 

n^ays so civil in your ways to Betvaivta. — 1^^^ "NNV^vi \!tv^ 
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horse was brought out, you mounted him instantly and 
rode quickly away. I remarked you once looked back, and 
then I saw your face! What a troubled face it was! I re- 
collect being struck by it. Your countenance was usually 
calm and quiet; not like many I know — ^varying with every 
feeling — And yet it never gave to me, whatever it might 
do to others, the impression tbat you wanted feeling. 

" You must excuse me, sir; I am become a garrulous old 
woman. I cannot_keep always to the point. Ideas, recol- 
lections, and reflections, seem to crowd upon me when I 
take up this story; I cannot help giving them utterance." 

" I like it best so. Go on," said he. 

"Well, sir, I saw you ride awayj and I stood at my 
window watching you as long as I could see you, and lis- 
tening to the noise made by your horse^s hoofs upon the 
kard road, long after you were out of sight. Some way I 
felt very sorry to see you ride away so. I had been wish- 
ing you would come fo^ a many days ; but you had kept 
away, I suppose, upon business. And I hoped, that now 
yoa were come, something satisfactory would arise out of 
Jt — f<Kr, strange as you may think it, sir, having no par- 
ticular reason for distrust, my heart would misgive me 
joaiher d}out young Mr. Daubeney. And there was that 
ofense and firmness about you, sir — excuse my saying so — and 
you stood so high in every one's esteem, that people could 
not help clinging and looking up to you in every per- 
plexity. 

" So I remember, as I said, that I stood there watching 
you, with a disagreeable misgiving in my heart, and won- 
^jdering why you had so hastily departed^ I feared some- 
thing had offended you, by that troubled look of yours — ^for 
you know, sir, every one was aware you were rather easily 
offended." 

"Lay it on," he said; "strike upon the raw — ^Never mind 
my feelings." 

"I-do not wish to hurt you, sir. I beg your pardon. I 
was afraid how it would be." 

" That I should be easily offended still. Kever mind if 
I am. Go on — ^Tehat signifies giving offence to such a man 
as I am, now?' 

"Nay, but " 

"My good Mrs. Benfield, once for all, I shall be very 
, much obliged to you if you will go on without taking the 
slightest notice of anything I may do or «.«c^. ^ ^Qvs. «x^., 
as you say, somewhat incontinent, oi ^oTi^^ ^v^ ^k^^ "^^ 
mme jaiYilege with respect to my*exc\wxia^^oTia. ^ ^ "sasc^ 
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both be, in this respect, a little the worse for wear, and less 
masters of onr tongues than in the days of our strength.** 

^^ I was standing thinking in this way, when I heard Miss 
Fleming^s bell, and went down to her room. I knocked at 
the door ; she said * Come in,' and in I went. Her appearance 
surprised me. 

*^ She was walking up and down the room, in a Strang 

disordered manner ; her hands wrung this way before her, 

her face flushed, and her hair as if it had been pushed 

^back violently from her forehead. She continued to walk 

up and down in this way after I had come in. 

"'Give me a little sal volatile,' said she. 

" I was a nurse, a friend, a favourite, you know, sir — I 
-was a privileged person — * What is the matter with you, my 
"darling?' said I. 

" *• Oh, nothing, nothing at all. Give me some sal vola- 
tile!' 

" I went and prepared it, she keeping walking up and 
down the room all tne while, wringing her fingers together 
hard, as her hands hung down before her, but with her eyes 
quite dry, and never uttering one sigh, though she breathed 
hard and almost panted. 

"I took her the glass, and as I gave it her, said coax- 
ingly, 'What is the matter, love? What has vexed you, 
my darling?' 

"'So cruel! — So barbarous! — So unkind!' at last broke 
forth, and she burst into a passion of tears. 

" I took her in my arms, I made her sit down on my lap, 
as she used to do as a child. I laid her head against my 
bosom. She went on sobbing as if her heart would break. 

'"What has happened?'" 

" ' Why, why, what have I ever done? — ^Why ? — His own 
friend's child! — ^Trusted to him by my dear father — Why 
does he hate me so? — How have I deserved it? — ^Tell me 
what I have done.' 

"'Done! — ^Nothing! — ^Who — who dares to be unkind? 
Who can be such a monster as to vex my angel child, Mr. 
Daubeney?' 

" ' Valentine ! — Oh, no !* He is everything that is tender, 
aflfectionate, good to me. — ^And I feel as it were quite un- 
grateful — as if I did not — and never could love him half so 
much as such a heart deserves. — ^No, no, not Valentine, 
dear Valentine! My joy and comfort in this worldj' 

" ' Well then, love, don't cry — Don't vex yourself for 
anybody else, * I said, 
* * Not kao wing exactly what I ought to u^cy ^ ilox ^wa& ^«:3 ^ 
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«ir, I never could quite join her in this sort of feeling about 
Mr. Daubeney, I was quite aware what a nice, handsome 
yotmg gentleman he was ; but some way I misdoubted hi& 
keart, which she seemed to prize so highly. 
^ ♦'However, she was soothed, either by the thought of 
him, or because she had given vent to her. tears, and she 
hey quiet a little time, with that sweet dear head of hers 
resting against my shoulder. 

' • " All of a sudden she lifted it up, and fixing her large 
eyes upon me with that earnest look she had at times, she 
said — 

"'Tell me, Benny, what I have done to make Mr. 
Cnuglethorpe hate me.' 

♦* * Nothing — ^nothing — I am sure. Besides, what makes 
you think so? He does'nt — ^he can't hate you.' 

** ' He does — ^he can — and he shows in every way he can 
think of, that he does. And what have I done? What 
Ita^ I ever done to deserve it?' 

s.'j** Deserve it — that I am sure you have not. And if he 
i0 such a brute as that, I am sure if I were you I would'nt 
ckffe.' 

• "'That's easily said,' she answered, gently shaking her 
head, ' but it is very painful to be hated;' and then the tears 
came into her eyes again, and she added very softly, 'Then 
you think he does hate me.' 

" I saw by that she wanted to be contra'Hicted. It was 
one of her wilful ways, you know, poor thing. She would 
ude to run on and exaggerate a matter strangely, when her 
feelings were hurt, in order to get contradicted. You re- 
member that little foolish bit of perverseness of hers, I 
dare say, sir?" 

"I do not seem to have been inclined to overlook her 
faults, whatever they might have been," he answered, 
gloomily! 

"'Hate you! — ^No, my child, I never said, and never 
thought he could or did hate you. Impossible anybody 
could. But what I do think is that he is a cross-grained, 
uncomfortable old fellow, and the less you or anybody 
troubles herself about his humours, the better.' 

" You said I must speak out, sir, pray forgive me." 

" Yes, I wish it; go on." 

" She repeated my words, raising up her head again, and 
looking me in the face, and her eyes recovering that spark- 
ling l(fck of theirs. 

" ' QroBB'gTsdned, uncomfortable old fe\\oN«j\ ^o\. ^^n^^ 
old neiiber, Benny. You need not caU Yivxa ^o o\^. ^^^ 
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only fifteen years older than I am, and what's that between 
a n^an and woman? And as for cross-grained and uncom- 
fortable, all I know is, he bears with everybody but me. 
He's uncomfortable with nobody but me. He's so good to 
his sister — so civil to the very servants. Only harsh, and 
brutal — ^yes, brutal with me.' 

"'He is a brute to you, Mis^ Fleming, and that's the 
truth of it,' said I, quite in a passion with you, sir, I must 
own, when I thought of your grieving such a sweet creature ' 
with your strange conduct. 

" But this made things worse. 

" She threw her arms round my neck, and burst out a- 
Crying again, and kept sobbing worse than ever, and say- 
ing, ' You think he is — ^you know he is ! And tell — tell me 
what have I done — what have I done to deserve it?' 

"'Nothing, I tell you, nothing; it's his own strange hu- 
mour. Never mind him, and I'll tell you what, if you go 
on crying in that way, your eyes will be so red, and what 
will Mr. Valentine think? And what will you say? That 
you've been crying because Mr. Craiglethorpe was cross to 
you. That will never do. Old as I called him, and old as 
he seems to me — ^for his heart is old, whatever his years 
may be — ^he'S" too young for a young lady to be found cry- 
ing in this way about, be he her guardian, or be he not.' 

" She started up from my knee, wiped her eyes, and 
turned away. 1 saw she was the colour of scarlet." 

"'Valentine knows me too well to care. But I should 
be sorry Mr. Craiglethorpe saw at dinner that I had been 
crying.' 

" ' That he won't do. So set your heart at ease upon 
that score ; for he's ridden away this half-hour ago.' 

" ' Kidden away ! — Gone !' 

" ' Yes, I heard him call for his horse, and saw him ride 
out of the stable-yard myself.' 

" ' Gone ! — ^Then it is for ever!' 

" Was all she said, in a hollow tone, and she sat down 
upon a chair by the side of the bed, and threw her arms 
upon it before her, and her face upon the counterpane ; and 
if ever I saw the attitude of one in despair, it was hers 

"I beg your pardon, sir; you are too much affected. . I 
ought, perhaps " 

"Say no more — Say no more," shakino: his head in a 
bitter, impatient manner — "O God of Mercy! — God of 
heaven J" 

^ He crossed his arms over la\a 'biea'al,, lewvt hia head upon 
Ais cheat, bis two clenched ftsla covwn^ \iAa e^^^. ViA 
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seemed writhing tinder his misery. Regret — cruel, cruel, 
vain regret — was agonising his very soul. 

When he had recovered himself, and resumed his u8ual 
posture, he did not repeat the impatient "Go on," for which 
she waited. What he said was — 

*'I have heard enough of this — Please to skip the rest, 
and tell me about the wedding. It was a very gay affair, 
no doubt." 

Bitterly he spoke, but she obeyed. 

"No, sir. In my opinion; weddings seldom are, except 
among thoughtless people." * 

" As the day approached, I saw that Miss Fleming grew 
more and more thoughtful ; and when she was by herself, 
was grave, and almost sad. She would walk up and down 
those shrubbery walks hour after hour, in a manner I never 
observed her to do before your departure — then, when 
Valentine Daubeney would come, she would clear up. He 
way so gay and cheerful, nothing could resist him. 

"Not Lilla Fleming, I am sure." 

"1 remember particularly, one day, that I had occasion 
to go and look for her in the garden. It was to consult her 
about the wedding-dress. We were all very busy at her 
clothes; Mrs. Selwyn and I particularly, for we had the 
ordering of them all to ourselves. Miss Fleming seemed to 
take no interest whatsoever in the matter. Mrs. Selwyn 
had it all her own way, and this she liked well enough. I 
think I see Miss Fleming now, walking into the room, where 
we were all as busy as bees; and which was quite sur- 
rounded with the pretty things which were getting ready 
for her — for Mrs. Selwyn took care she should have a 
magnificent tronsseau — her head hanging upon one side — 
drooping, sir, like a flower too heavy for its stem — and 
something so sweet and mournful about her eyes. And Mrs. 
Selwyn, taking her about and showing her this thing and 
that, and asking her how she liked it — and crying out . . ; 
'.' ' Oh ! but you will look lovely in this dress — and, isn't 
this a charming little capote? — and, isn't this a love of a 
cloak?' — and so on. 

" And she, with that soft, languid air of hers — ^you recol- 
lect how I mean, sir — such as she used to have, when she 
was not in spirits ; more lovely, as I thought, at such times, 
than in all her gaiety." 

The listener gave a heavy sigh. 
" Yes — ^yes — I remember — go on." 

*' She, walking up and down; and, to o\A\gj^^^^.'^^^l'^> 
takiDg up this lace or that trimming wpon. a ^Vyc\ ot ^^^'^^•. 
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and looking at it, and saying, 'It's very nice — ^it's very 
pretty' — in such an indifferent tone. Or, ' Oh, Mrs. Sel- 
wyn ! you are only too good to me' — ^with so much softness 
in her voice — but all with a listless sort of indifference. I 
can't tell how it was, but not at all like a young girl that 
was very happy." 

" But you were going to tell me of something which oc- 
curred when you went to her in the garden." 

"Yes, sir — where was I? — Oh! I forgot. — Sometimes I 
fancied she did not love Mr. Daubeney as she ought to do 
— ^and yet she never seemed easy but when he was there. 
When he came into the room, it was as if the sun came from 
behind a cloud. 

** I remember this, one day more especially — as I said. 
I went to look for her in the garden by Mrs. Selwyn's de- 
sire, to ask her opinion of some nonsense of a trimming or 
other. Ah, sir I what vain trifles such things seem tome 
now! — She was walking slowly up and down in the little 
quiet bit of garden and grass-plot that lies in that nook 
under her own window — quite out of the way, where nobody 
almost goes. It was under that great plane-tree, which, u 
ever you were there, you may perhaps, sir, remember. Its 
branches hang very low, in some places sweeping the 
ground. And I saw her from the walk I was coming down 
— standing quite still, with her eyes fixed upon it. I watched 
her a little while, for she seemed so full of her own thoughts 
I hardly liked to disturb her. She stood there some time, 
pensively gazing, with her eyes fixed upon the tree : then 
she sighed heavily, and began her slow languid walk up and 
down again." 

Mr. Craiglethorpe's chest and shoulders were drawn to- 
gether as those of one attempting to smother a paroxysm of 
intense pain; but he uttered not a sound. Mrs. Benfield 
was so full of her subject that she did not observe him. 

" When I got close up to her, I saw she had been crying. 
She was no great crier, if you recollect, sir ; and if ever she 
did cry, it was in a still, silent sort of manner — ^no violent 
heaving of the breast, no convulsion of the features. I 
used to think of the comparison used in books, of the fall of 
the soft morning dew, when I saw her weep. I really could 
hold no longer — a nurse you know has great privileges. So 
instead of talking about the trimming which I held in my 
hand, I said, ' Do tell me, my dear, dear child, what makes 
you so sorrowful.' — She gathered herself up in a moment. 
— ^Sorrow fid I — what do you mean, Benny? — / can have no 
reason to be sorrowful.' — ' If there v^ete a t^^cawi W. ^ws\&. 
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not make me so anxious to see you so.' — * So you don't care 
for people who are unhappy with good cause, only for those 
who are sorry they don't know why— that's my own rea- 
sonable JBenny' — she said, with one of her o>vn mocking 
laughs. 

" * It's not because there's no reason, but because I can't 
imagine the reason,' I replied. 

" ' Well, then, don't imagine the sorrow — for it must, you 
know, be all of your own creation. I am sure,' she went 
on, * I have everything upon earth to make me happy — and 
I should be very wilful and capricious, and wrong, if I 
wasn't happy — ^and therefore, pray, Benny, don't suppose 
such a thing again, for it would be to suppose me very much 
to blame. Loved as I am,' she went on, almost passion- 
s ately, * I should be the most ungrateful girl in the world if 
I wasn't happy.' 

" * Ay, but, I am sorry to say, love, is not quite so rea- 
sonable, I am afraid, as all that. — ^Inclination will not be 
ruled. Many a one has loved before now — and not suc- 
ceeded in making himself loved again, by the girl he 
adored.' 

" ' That shan't be the case with me,' she said with spirit. 
' Those who love me, will / love.' 

***AhI Will. — ^That's not quite the word for Love's 
vocabulary. When we say we will love, he khows, I am 
, afraid, what that means — He would much rather hear us 
say, we won't.' 

*' ' You are too refined for me, with your wills and your 
wont's. You are very knowing in love matters, I must say, 
Mrs. Benny. But I tell you, once for all, I disclaim all 
such unworthy feelings — for I call all things unworthy that 
are beyond our own control — and I can consider nothing 
more unworthy — more beneath a woman's true dignity and 
honest pride — than to give her heart to the man who de- , 
spises it, and withhold it from the man who values it.' 

" 'Well, my dear, there is no great virtue, it must be 
confessed, for there can be no great difficulty in giving 
one's heart to such a young gentleman as Mr, Daubeney ; 
and if ever man deserved return for a true passion, I believe 
he does.' 

" ' I think so,' said she, shortly. 

" ' But I cannot help wishing you looked a little less 
sadly,' I persisted. 

"'Nonsense!' said she, turning away im.pat\eTil\^S ^^^ 
making a few steps from me; presenlVy e\i^ c^\si^ \a \sv^ 
agaiBf and said very seriously — 
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" *I really must beg of you, Mrs. Benfield, never to say 
this sort of things to me again; they pain me. And I also 
beg that you will never hint such a thing to any other per- 
son. And if you should hear such a thing said by any 
person, which I really believe you cannot, because it is so 
false, pray put a stop to it at once. I would not have 
Valentine, after all his love, goodness, and earnest desire to 
make me happy, fancy for one instant, or have any other 
person fancy for one instant, I was so base and ungrate- 
ful as not to be happy — ^no, not for the whole world. 
Besides, I am happj- — I declare I am very, very happy. — 
Ob, Valentine !' 

*' He c^me down the path as she said these last words, 
which he overheard. 

" 'Are you, my charmer?' he cried in rapture. ' Do you 
confess so much? Delight of my eyes and idol of my 
heart !' 

"She gave him such a smile, so full of sweetness and 
aiFection, as she gave her hwid, which he seized and put 
under his arm. 

" * Well,' said I, 'it's no use my staying here any longer 
with my trimmings, I see, for there's no chance of getting a 
hearing now, I suppose, from either of you.' 

"*0h, but there is!' he cried. — 'Trimmings! — Trim- 
mings for lier wedding clothes! — Let me see them — let me 
give my opinion of them. Everything which is intended to 
touch even the hem of her garment, is dear and interesting 
to me.' 

" She smiled at this again so sweetly, and cast her eyes 
upon him, and his met hers — oh, with a tenderness and 
sweetness inexpressible! — So I displayed my trimming, and 
we had along discussion upon it; and I had the pleasure to 
hear her soon laup;hing quite merrily, and rallying and 
making fun with Valentine, for being so in earnest about 
such a trifle ; and he, laughing and rallying back again, all 
in such a loving way, as if he delighted in being the object 
of her sportive vein. You know, sir, of old, when she was 
in spirits, she much loved her joke." 

"Brute! fool! idiot! Insensible! peevish, brutish idiot!*' 

Mrs. Benfield stared. 

"Nay, go on; I was only talking to myself. — It's a way 
of mine." 

" But, sir, the little story is done. I only related it to 
show the changes of humour to which she was subject. I 
went away, and I heard them through the trees chattering 
and Javghing «o merrily togethex, Wke \.^o^\!SV^T«tt.^\«v<i%\.^ 
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and when she came in from her walk, she looked as hright 
as the dawning." 

" Varium et mutahile,^^ with a slight sneer. 

"Sir!" 

" Only a Latin half line which I learned when I was a 
lad. You wouldn't understand it if I construed it for you. 
Well, they were married ; everybody knows that, and a gay 
wedding I think you said it was." 

** No, sir, I said no such thing." 

" The day before the wedding was a terrible day for me. 
It seemed as if a presentiment of what was to happen was 
given to my darling young lady; yet why and wherefore, 
when it was too late to do any good? She seemed to be 
perfectly miserable. — So restless that she could not keep in 
one place a quarter of an hour together ; yet more positive 
than ever in asserting that nothing ailed her, except being 
a little nervous. Oh, Mr. Craiglethorpe ! Why were you 
not there?" 

" Don't talk so. Don't keep harping upon that string. 
Don't keep bringing me in in this manner. If I had been 
there what good could I have done? She was only the 
more wilful for being contradicted. If she would not hear 
it from you, it was likely indeed that she would from me!" 

"It was fine summer weather — the latter end of August, 
and that night was one of the loveliest I almost ever beheld. 
The heaven was absolutely alive with stars — a glittering, a 
mighty host overhead. The air was soil and dewy; the 
flowers were giving forth a sweet smell; everything was 
still except a leaf dropping, or a bird flitting from a spray 
now and then. One seldom sees the night. It is a great 
loss I oflen think, that one's in the house shut up at that 
very time when the glories of the firmament are in their 
full splendour. That night, however, I happened to be 
out, for I was looking for Miss Fleming. I came as usual 
at the proper hour to her room, to put her to bed — I didn't 
use to wait for her bell — but she was not there. I went 
into her little dressing-room — she was not there — to the 
drawing-room — all dark. The candles were put out, and 
Mrs. Selwyn was gone to her own room; but, as I was 
fidgetting about, wondering what had become of my pet, I 
chanced to see the little glass door leading to the sh^jubbery 
standing open : I felt sure she had gone out that way, and, 
rather uneasy, I followed.her. I went hastily through the 
walks, and then bethinking me of the plane-tree which she 
was so fond of, went down the i^aXYi \V«l\. X't^'^^ ^iiwa,^ ^ks.^ 
into the garden. I did not see \iet ^«Ci>K«\% ^^^* ""^^^ 
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plane-tree hung its branches so low, that they dipped to 
the grass, you remember; it was not till I got to one side 
that I could see the trunk— at the foot of it I saw some- 
thing dark, and there she lay. 

*' She had dressed herself that day in a black Spanish 
dress, flounced with Vandykes, which were adorned with 
quantities of bugles. Probably, you will not remember it. 
Mr. Daubeney was very fond of tne dress. The black dress 
was the reason why I hardly saw her in the shadow at first. 
She was laid there close to the trunk of the tree, 'her long, 
white «rms stretched round it, as if embracing it, and her 
face close to the ground. 

"I dared not venture to approach her. I heard her 
deep, low groans." 

"What is this? — What is this? You are telling me a 
romance? It^s like a foolish ballad. That's not a true 
story, Mrs. Benfield. What do you mean by this trifling?" 

It burst forth, as if under uncontrollable agitation. She 
seemed to take no notice, but went on. 

"I stood there a little time — then I began to grow un- 
easy. I went up to her, and, gently as I could, put my arm 
under her, and tried to raise her, saying, 'Lilla! Miss Fle- 
ming! dear child! — what ails you!' 

"It was difierent this time. She did not repulse me im- 
patiently — She did not spring up with sudden animation, 
and repel the charge hastily. 

"She suffered me to raise her, as there I knelt by her 
side, turned her face to me, gave me one look — oh ! such -a 
look! — threw her arms round my neck, and, like a baby — 
ah! sweet, sweet thing! what was she after all but a baby? 
— burst into a flood of tears upon my bosom. 

" There she lay, sobbing and crying, sobbing and crying 
— and the wind seemed softly whispering words of comfort, 
as it rose and fell among the branches that hung over our 
head ; through which the stars, in their beauty, shimmered 
and gleamed. 

"Did I hold her to my heart? — did I press her, like a 
mother, in my arms? But, alas! alas! after all, what can 
the tenderest mother do for the poor dear, dear creatures in 
their unhappiness?" 

" Well, she spoke at last — and what did she say? 

"Ah! sir." 

And Mrs. Benfield threw a long, searching, meaning, 
glance upon him. Presently she went on. 

'^She said no more this time than at other times. When 
I ^^e had done crying^ she kissed me affec\\wi«>.\ftVj^^'8SV^^\sv^ 
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her, dear Benny, said I was very good to come out and seek 
]^er, that she was better for a good crying fit, and would 
now go to bed, for the night air had refreshed ^er, as it 
always did, and she should sleep." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Ofa, days of heaven, and nights of equal praise ! 
Serene and peaceful are those heavenly days, 
When souls drawn upwards in communion sweet 
Enjoy the stillness of some close retreat. 

COWPER. 

The narrative ended for the present, and there was a dead 
pause. 

Mrs. Benfield seemed to want rest, to be silent in order 
to gather breath before continuing her narration. The ex- 
pression of her face was melancholy and grave. These 
recollections seemed very painful to her. As for her audi- 
tor, it is difficult to describe his countenance. Now it was 
troubled and irritated — ^now impassioned — now filled with a 
strange horror — ^horror, as if he expected some dreadful 
spectre to rise up every moment before his feet — ^now it was 
overcast with a sickly paleness, as if the beatings of his 
heart were failing him — anon, a flush, dark and lurid, would 
pass over it, as if the bl^od were rushing in tumult to the 
brain. 

When Mrs. Benfield had ceased speaking, he remained 
sitting there. He did not look at her — he seemed absorbed 
in his own emotions. Once he started from his chair with 
an expression of wild rapture ; but immediately sank back, 
with a look of despair unutterable. 

Solemn and sad she remained, and sat there, with her 
eyes bent upon the table, not observing him, but occupied, 
on her side, with painful rumination. Her sorrow and re- 
gret were of a calmer nature -than his. They had been 
brooded on for many long years. His were new, were 
fresh, were in their first agony « 

"The wedding!" was the next word he uttered. 

" We got through it pretty well*, \>\x\. Ti€\\)cL^x ^Jsi^Xsr^Sft. 
zkh: bridegroom was in spirits. It 'waa T^iox^^va^, \.'^qk^ 
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I never saw Miss Fleming look to so little advantage, in 
spite of the pains we had taken to dress her; and that 
seemed to vex him. 

" He was at first looking so remarkably well, so hand- 
some, and gay, and happy — it was something quite beautiful 
to see him, as he met her at the church-door. But she * 
looked so ill, so agitated, and received him so coldly, that I 
saw he was struck quite aback, as it were. 

"For the first time in my life, I saw Valentine look 
vexed, confounded, and out of humour. You know, sir, 
when people are in great joy, what a turn a sudden check 
gives one." 

"No, I don't — ^I never was in great joy in my life," he 
said, moodily. 

" I don't love Mr. Daubeney much — some way I never 
did — and I never wished to see the child his wife ; but I 
ivas sorry for him just then, and quite provoked at her. I 
had never seen her give him such a reception before, and I 
did think it out of place then. Brides are naturally ner- 
vous and hurried ; but in spite of that, they manage not to 
look so unpleasing and disagreeable as that sweet girl, I 
must say, did at that moment ; and I think it is the only 
time of my life I could say it of her." 

The eyes of Mr. Craiglethorpe were again riveted upon 
the speaker, with an expression of impatient interest. 

" The ceremony, however, was soon over, and then they 
went to the vestry, and all that; and then the young couple 
got into their carriage, and all the other people followed. 

" I went home Ijy a short cut, and was ready at the door 
to see the party get out of their carriages. 

" When the two young people got out, I saw they had 
both been crying. He had been crying as well as she. 

" Well, there's nothing like having a good cry together 
for making people good friends. It's like a good shower of 
rain that changes an east wind — all that dry, cold, freezing- 
up feeling dissolves like a charm before it. 

"She was all softness -and sweetness again, yet gently 
pensive and grave; that was natural, and he was, for the 
first time I ever saw him, thoughtful and serious. I never 
heard him laugh so little, or appear so little in spirits, as at 
his own wedding-breakfast. It looked well in her, but sat 
ill on him, I thought, and people remarked it too, which 
vexed me not a little. 

"There was no crying or so on, when they went away. 
She bad nobody she cared for to ciy about '^ so that all went 
off" quietly enough. I didn^ t go ml\i Yiw ^I'^w^ \ft\i%\iW3&^- 
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keeper and precede her to her new home, to set things io 
order. The young girl, Selina, went with them on the 
wedding journey. 



^'Do you know where you at this moment are, sir?" 
broke out Mrs. Benfield, after another still longer pause, 
during which both narrator and listener, had again sat with 
their eyes bent upon the floor, lost in their own thoughts, 
and apparently forgetful of each other's presence. 

"Do you know where you are at this moment, sir?'* 
Under what roof? In whose chamber? You surely must 
know?" 

"Must know! — How should I? This house it is plain, 
has been long uninhabited, and if it were not, do you sup- 
pose I keep a register of all the houses habited or unin- 
habited in this city? No, I neither know nor care what 
fool might have lived here years ago." 

"Ah, sirl that is what I supposed. Yet it seems so 
strange to me — such a princely house as we may call it !" 

"Merchant princes go to the West End now-a-days. 
The proprietors of this place are probably now living in 
some fine house in Portman Square, or there-away." 

"Ah, sir! in Portman Square? ... It is a dark narrow 
house where they are lying." 

"Well, they are dead, I suppose. A man dies every 
second. You don't think I am going to mourn over dead 
people I never knew or heard of." 

"Dear me, Mr. Craiglethorpe ! Have you not the least 
suspicion?" 

" Suspicion of what?" 

" Of whom this house belonged to." 

"Not a shadow " 

But as he said this, his brow began to darken almost 
alarmingly; and casting a strange wild look round the 
room, he suddenly started up and cried : — 

" Strange that it never struck me before. I always heird 
they lived in a magnificent old house in an obscure corner 
of the city. This was .... this was . . . ." 

" The house of old Mr. Daubeney. The place where he 
lived according to a fashion now long forgotten.^ a.ad ^\^\sK 
he was, perhaps, the last who foWowed.'"' 

^*Ay—ayl The man was a really aeu^VViV^Taaxv— ^'^^^"^ 
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heard that of him. He had but one folly — but that was a 
monster one." 

" Sir, the earth held not a more righteous, honourable, 
excellent man than Mr. Daubeney. He had but one fail- 
ing, all the world said. But it was an only son — the last of 
a numerous stock, who had all died infants. The 3^oungest 
of all — the child of his old age — dear to him as the apple 
of his eye." 

" Poor fellow !" said Craiglethorpe in a softened tone. 

Pity was awakening. Yes, late as it was, that stem 

heart was beginning to melt to the softer emotions. It was 

a new feeling with him to pity error. Throughout his life 

he had regarded it only as the object of the harshest cen- 

. sure. 

"This is the place. Yes, this is the house," Mrs. Ben- 
field went on, ** where I, having prepared everything for 
the reception of the young couple at Laurel Grove, a villa 
near Richmond, which Mr. Yalentine had taken — this is 
the house to which I was invited by old Mr. and Mrs. 
Daubeney, that I might be there to receive my dear young 
lady when she came from her wedding journi^. 

"It was a kind thought of the old lady, was it not? 
But she was made up of kindness. I have heard tell of 
- some good king or emperor, who cried out when his day 
had not been marked by some good deed, ' I have lost a 
day!' I verily believe Mr. Daubeney never lost one such 
day. 

*'I had seen this worthy couple at Mrs. Selwyn's now 
and then, whilst the courting was going on. The old lady 
had taken a prodigious fancy to Miss Fleming, and she 
seemed ready to love everything and person that belonged 
to her. Such a thorough, kind, affectionate heart. 

" Such a loving, attentive, devoted wife to Mr. Daubeney, 
she was! Such a loving, careful, tender mother to her 
son — such a mistress of a family — such a friend to all her 
servants. All the virtues of the old world gone by she had. 
The misfortune of it was, Mr. Craiglethorpe, as I often used 
to think, that the parents and the child belonged to two 
different worlds. 

" Mr. Daubeney 's world was of quite a different sort from 
that in which the young couple lived. He was a true rep- 
resentative of the ancient, honourable, British merchant. 
His gains were made not by enormous speculations, by a 
cast of the dice as one may call it, almost, but by the trade 
of exchanges f of carrying in his ships things that were 
wanted in one place, and bringing bacVLva ^ilO^iwi^^ ^Ccm\^^ 
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that were wanted in another. He did not deal in other 
men's losses; his profits were not drawn out of other men's 
purses, to other men's injury. His trading was that noble 
trading by which every side profits. His industry and in- 
telligence were great, and his gains were very large. 

"This was the way his father, and his father's father, and 
hia father's father's father, had dealt before him. But so 
it was to be no more. New fashions had set in in trade, as 
well as in everything else, and Valentine belonged entirely 
to the new world. 

" I beg your pardon for troubling you with my thoughts 
upon these matters, but . . . ." 

"I like to hear you — ^I like to hear the reflections of an 
observing, sagacious, old woman. You will oblige me by 
going on just in your own way." 

He was evidently relieved by this little deviation from 
the legitimate course of the story. He breathed more 
freely. His quick intelligence was awbkened, and it served 
as a diversion to his feelings. 

" The first grievous mistake in judgment — ^if I may ven- 
ture to give an opinion — ^which Mr. Daubeney made, was 
in sending his son to the university. He had himself been 
brought up at Merchant Tailors' school, and had thence 
entered his father's counting-house. He had received a 
good sterling trader's education ; but the world was advan- 
cing, and I believe he sometimes himself longed for some- 
thing more. He was fond of books, and loved to spend his 
leisure in rtading, and perhaps regretted that he had not 
received in his youth a more enlarged education. He was 
nearly fifty when Valentine was bom: there had been 
fftrange changes in the world in that fifty years. He wished 
his son to adorn, by the accomplishments of a liberal edu- 
cation, the class to which he was destined; for it was his 
desire not to take him out of the society in which he himself 
dwelt, but to raise the tone of it — and of him as an influen- 
tial member of it. 

"But the university, in those days, was not the place 
exactly to answer his purpose — I hear things are different 
there now — and besides, never having been there himself, 
and living so entirel)^ out of that world as he did, Mr. 
Daubeney was totally ignorant of the true character of the 
place, its real advantages, or its real dangers. He thought 
his son would turn out a fine scholar, and a fine gentleman 
— but he found to his cost that universities every year 
turn out fine gentlemen, who are not ^u^ ^OsvcJ^-Kt^ ^ ^- 

^'' Another disadvantage was, that \ie ^a.^ ^eti^'^.'vNi \^F^^- 

1? 
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rant of the money which a young man ought to be allowed 
to expend there. He was in danger of one or the other 
extreme — in his fear for his son^s morals, of allowing too 
little ; or in his fear of not being liberal enough, of allowing 
too much. He fell into the latter mistake. Valentine, I 
believe, had a great deal more money than was good for 
him; and he wasted that and his time, as if he had an in- 
exhaustible fund of both before him. 

** He was not like his father in his love for books. His 
spirits were so gay, his health so exuberant, his imagination 
so lively, his activi^ so inexhaustible, and his means so 
ample, that he never wanted amusement — and it was for 
amusement he lived. A serious desire to cultivate or ex- 
pand his mind, he was not of a sort to feel. He was the 
world's favourite, as it were, already. Child — schoolboy — 
youth — ^man — everybody was willing to welcome and to love 
him — ^young and old, gay and grave, learned and ignorant; 
for the lively sallies of his buoyant imagination, and never- 
failing good humour, his charming manners and inexhaus- 
tible spirits, made him the darling of all. Learned and 
scientific men — men of the highest intellectual attainments 
— I observed, seemed to take strange pleasure in the rest 
and recreation afforded by the society of this lively trifler. 
!Nay, I could almost have fancied they felt flattered by the 
attentions of this young, handsome, and admired being; and 
Valentine was natfurally so clever, as to be quite capable of 
exyoying, in his turn, the society of the wise and well- 
instructed. It was an amusement like the rest, and to 
enjoy it no previous study on his part was necessary. 

"I run on " 

"You do rather. But you seem to me to have thought 
more, and to express yoursielf better, than I should have 
expec^d from one in your station of life." 

*^I mve had rather unusual advantages-^but that is no 
matterf 

** Tolthis very house, sir, then, I came for the first time 
on the pay my sweet child and Mr. Valentine were to return 
from tbeir wedding journey. Ah ! sir — pity — pity to see 
it as it is now! — It was such a fine old place then! 

*'The hall that you now see all covered with littering 
boxes and packages, and its marble pavement begrimed with 
dirt, was magnificent. Its lofty pillars — its painted and 
gilded ceiling, then in perfect repair, and yet with a certain 
venerable air of age about them, which rendered them only 
the more imposing — that fine black and white marble floor 
— the maguihcent staircase of fine cVie^\xi\xX.^'wv^Vx%.^"a3tN^d 
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and gilded balustrades — the noble gallery — ^those glorious 
Spanish pictures with which it was hung — ^the gravity of 
the household — the sober character of the whole — the staid, 
matronly air of the good mistress — the simple dignity of the 
master — the grandeur of the whole scene — ^yet all was so 
quiet, so serious, so almost severe, amid its splendour! 
Ah 1 sir, when I entered these walls that day, I did think 
my dear Miss Fleming was a happy woman. I forgot all 
my misgivings — all my evil presentiments ; I was as proud 
of this alliance as her poor father could have been. 

"And now" — looking round piteously as she spoke—* 
"now, to see it all gone! That edifice of their fortunes, 
raised by the successive industry of generations, swallowed 
up in the abyss of ruin — and this mansion — this noble 
mansion — what is it? — A warehouse for other men's 
goods! 

"Everybody in the city, I remember, at that time, 
lamented the fate of Daubeney's house; ^but what,' said 
they, *' could one expect when it fell into the hands of such 
a hare-brained fool as his son?' 

" It was not that he was a fool, sir — he was far from it-^ 
but that he wanted training. The greater the spirit of the 
young, high-bred horse, the mdre he needs the careful 
training. Valentine knew not what it was to feel the curb 
■ — had never known what it was to submit to be checked — 
never known what it was to be obliged to deny himself, to 
endure contradiction, or submit to duty — he had not been 
taught to do what he disliked, . And what is a man who has 
not learned that ? He would have been the happier as well 
as the better for it. Life that has no seriousness has no 
true happiness. We are made so that change and contrast 
are necessary to us. Nothing but pleasure soon makes 
pleasure itself tasteless. 

"Ah! that was the worst of it — Valentine had learned 
only to exist upon pleasure, and every pleasure, in its turn,^ 
grew stale." 

" What I he tired of his wife' You don't, surely, mean 
that, by this last moral reflection of yours!" 

" Why, sir, in a certain sense he did — though he always 
loved, and was kind to her — but he soon grew weary of 
home — even thoueh she was there." 

A ray of pleasure — a strange pleasure — a gleam of cheer- 
ing satisfaction, shot to Mr. Craiglethorpe's eye at this last 
speech. Once more a sense of his own intrinsic worth 
seemed to cheer him — he seemed to \mdei«\,wA xJs^^ ^-M^a^ 
of the Jove bis heart Jiad once been capa^A^ ot Xi^^N^^^i^^^ 
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felt and understood, what it was that Lilla missed, even in 
Valentine. 

" But that day, when, after we had long been waiting, at 
last the chariot-and-four drove into the court before the 
house, there was no one who could think of anything but 
hope and happiness. 

" The carriage stopped, and the door was opened — down 
"fall the steps, and the young pair are out, and in the arms 
of their father and mother in a moment. The good old 
people, tears of joy in their eyes, were standing ready to 
Teceive them. It was a beautiful sight: the son in the 
arms of his mother, who was crying for joy ; the sweet bride 
upon the breast of the old father, trembling with emotion 
both of them — then they exchanged, and the son was blessed 
by the father, and the daughter strained to the bosom of 
the mother. There was no constraint, no false shame — 
the servants were crowding into the hall — ^but it was all one. 
There was a patriarchal simplicity about it. Then they 
went up-stairs in a clustjpr, together, and one heard Mr. 
Valentine's merry laugh ringing, like the voice of gladnees, 
down the gallery." 



" And how long did this prodigious happiness last? Pity 
anything should arise to disturb the exquisite felicity you 
are describing.'* 

" Brief— brief happiness! What's the use of it? What's 
the use of accumulating every means of enjoyment and 
happiness round a young couple's head, if the one thing 
needful is left out? If the fear of God — ^if right principles, 
and virtuous habits, are wanting, what is all the rest but a 
"^mere vapour,' which passe th away? 

" I am getting tired, and you, sir, are getting tired ; I 
^ill not weary myself or you by describing that happiness, 
which, now it is all over, it is most painful even to think 
upon. It did not last long; there was a canker-worm in 
this beautiful bud of promise. It went on increasing in size 
and strength, ravaging and ravaging; at first secretly, and 
unperceived by any one — afterwards openly, and its devas- 
tations quick and cruel — till, at last, all was blighted and 
destroyed. 

" That worm, sir, was the fatal love of pleasure in Valen- 

tine^s character, of which I spoke to you — perhaps I should 

rather s&y^ of excitement — fox it Nvaa "ao\. ^om\xR\3L "^U«bsure 
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as excitement that he craved after. These lively spirits, if 
not nourished hy alternations of wholesome industry, which 
at once restrains their effervescence and exercises their 
strength, seem to suffer more from duhiess and weariness 
of life than the less volatile — ^Whatever it may be with others^, 
this was most certainly the case with him — ^Valentine was 
perpetually miserable when he was not amused. 
; ^^It was lamentable how soon this fatal tendency began 
to show itself. They had not been a month at their own 
home before be began to look out for eiitertainment else- 
where. 

. "First, he must visit everybody that would visit him, 
and that of course was almost everybody of consequence at: 
iUchmond or in its neighbourhood, and my dear young 
lady was soon in such a whirl of company that she had never 
a quiet evening to herself— I saw she did not quite like this,, 
ibr there was not much pleasure for her to be found in 
these societies — she had been accustomed to live a stiller 
life — ^but she gave in to her husband's wishes in everything, 
and seemed only to study his happiness in all she did. 

" Kichmond was not a very good place for a young gentle-^ 
man like Mr. Valentine. There were two X)r three of the 
houses near them, at that time occupied by very dissipated 
men of fashion. The gaiety of their tempers and the ele- 
gance of their manners were just the things to captivate my 
young master, and he soon was amazingly thick with them- 
all. So thus it went on from one thing to another till gra- 
dually the society of people who lived quietly, like the rest 
of the world, was in a great measure dropped, and hi» 
whole time was spent with three or four of these choice 
spirits — as men in their folly call such." 

''And what did the young wife do all this time? How 

did she like it? She did not — could not Don't go on — 

if she fell into evil courses — ^I couldn't bear that. Don't 
go on " 

" You need not be afraid, sir. Lilla Fleming was not the 
girl you thought her— or, indeed, any of us thought her — 
she was a noble -hearted, lofty, generous creature ; pure ot 
heart as an angel. She was no Eve to fall a prey to the 
tempter : like dewdrops from the lion's mane — ^like drops 
over the white, unsullied lily — ^vice might pass near, but it 
could not rest upon her. She had that in her which could 
hold no compromise with vice — ^her nature could not blend 
so — it cast it off. No, that miafottvma %\ia ^^^ ^^^x^^. 
She mi^rht regret — ^she might look \)ac^k m'a\XxjX!t^ m^w^. «^^^ 
wboj with all his faults, was an lioii^al,\xoTLWsx^\a ^^^ 
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a man of sense and rectitude — and compare him with that 
too beautiful, too amiable^ yet perverted being she called 
husband. She might have done so, sir — I do not say that 
she did — she was too virtuous even to indulge a thought 
like that." 

Craiglethorpe again uttered a low groan, yet he looked 
relieved. 

Mrs. Benfield went on ; — 

" Lilla loved her husband — I would not for the world 
imply by my last sentence that she did not. Never was 
heart so responsive, so grateful for affection as hers; per- 
haps for one reason, because she had possessed so few 
relations, and in her life, charming as she was, had received 
but little of it : . but she was naturally of a loving, grateful 
disposition, and Valentine, great as were his faults, was 
ever sweet-tempered and loving. He adored his wife, 
though she could not, after the first brief months were 
over, suffice to occupy his life." 

" What Woman can hope to occupy any man's life? — that's 
a mere childish complaint — Life is a serious thing. Men, 
such as deserve to be called men, are not made to be tied 
to women's apron-strings." 

** True, sir, and the more the pity that Mr. Valentine had 
not something serious to occupy him. His home would 
then have been the place where he would have found his 
recreation and his pleasure — he would not have wanted to 
seek them elsewhere. 

" Things went on. First it was, as I have said, a vast 
deal more visiting than my dear young lady liked — but 
they went out together, and so far at least all was well. 
Yet when she came up to dress to go out to dinner, day 
after day, again and again, how often have I seen her fling 
herself down upon her chair before her toilet-table, in a 
dissatisfied, wearisome sort of mood, looking so beautiful all 
the time, as I caught her figure reflected in the glass, and 
she would sigh and say, when I asked her what it should be 
I should look out 

" * Oh ! never mind — anything you please — there's choice 

enough. You must make me fine, of course — all these 

people will be so very fine, and Valentine likes me to be 

as grand as the rest. Yes, do up my hair beautifully, that's 

a good Benny; it pleases him when his men-friends praise 

and admire me ; and, dear fellow, T will give him all the 

pleasure I can. It's not much — heigho ! I wonder whether 

all EagUshmen find home such a atvv^i^ i^'Wfe— \t. did not 

use to be ao mth my father.' 
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"She used often to indulge in this sort of Kttle com- 
plaints to me. She used to make a sort of second mother 
of me, you know, sir, in those days, and would say that, 
before me, which she would have died rather than have 
hinted to any other. But for the rest, it went on to the 
last aa it had ever done : she would not suffer any one to 
utter a word of censure against Valentine. She would be 
all on fire in his defence in a moment, if such were even 
hinted at. She seemed as if she thought she could never 
repay his kindness and his love. She prized love and kind- 
ness so highly — they were the element on which she lived 
— she could not exist without them." 

" How happens it in this world," said Mr. Craiglethorpe, 
" that reflections and observations which would have been 
of the greatest value at one period of our lives, seldom sug- 
gest themselves till that period is over, when they come 
too late and are altogetner useless? — ^but go on. The 
tragical part of your history is yet to come, and though 
I am aware of the catastrophe, it does not the less in- 
terest me." 

" It was a great pity, sir, that Miss Fleming had received 
so imperfect an education. I used to lament this very much 
whilst she was yet a child, for I thought it would diminish 
her attractions, to be wanting in those accomplishments 
which young ladies in England cultivate so highly — ^foolish 
short-sighted creatures as we are! In the education of 
women, thinking so much of what will render them cap- 
tivating, and so little of what will make them happy. The 
power to vanquish others rather than that of ruling them- 
selves! Accomplishments I had always looked upon in 
this trifling light, unconscious till now of the power they 
give a woman to enliven her home. 

*' As for what is called cultivation of the mind, that was 
never thought of where she came from. She had never 
had the love of knowledge excited — she had never had her 
ideas expanded either by reading or experience — she had 
never had her principles strengthened or elevated by more 
than a mere superficial religion. She was accustomed to 
live to the present hour, and her life had been so happy, 
that she had not found that absolute necessity for con- 
solation which leads so many sufferers to higher and better 
views. 

" Her husband was a volatile young man ; but yet I think 
there was that in him, with which, if she had 1sl\:^q^\v\\v« \s^ 
deal, attached to her as he "was, t\i\s ^aX«X %^\tvX» ^^ ^^'s*:^^- 
tion might have been checked. 
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^^But she had no means of making domestic life interest- 
ing; absolutely none. There were no duties to be per- 
formed, no pursuits to be followed up. She had nothing 
but her loveliness and her grace to adorn, and her sweet 
natural gaiety to enliven it. To the loveliness and grace 
men soon get accustomed; and the gaiety diminishes in the 
dulness of an unoccupied life. 

" Valentine, as I said, got more and more into the habit 
of going out and of spending his time at man-parties ; and 
then she had to amuse herself as well as she could by going 
out alone. She was soon weary of that — sometimes she 
would dress and go out jfrom the mere want of something 
to do — ^sometimes she would say it was too much trouble, 
and would stay at home : and though she came back from a 
party looking dull and tired, it was still worse when she 
was left to herself. 

*' How I have seen her wandering listlessly about upon a 
fine summer evenmg, up and down, up and down their 
garden, which was bounded by the river 1 A lovely garden 
it was, with its beautiful green grass-plots, and the huge 
willow trees dipping their long tendril branches into the 
water, softly swingiuff up and down with every wind. 1 
have seen her sit for hours watching them, having nothing 
else on earth to do. Then she would get up and stroll 
among all those beautiful flower-borders filled with the 
finest flowers, the finest carnations and roses, and ranun- 
culuses, and so on, and all sorts of beautiful old-fashioned 
flowers, as they are thought now — but people used to have 
abundance of them in those days. But what signifies all 
the beauty in the world if the soul is not in it? 

" She would be wandering about in these beautiful gar- 
dens as if seeking something — Satisfaction it was. I3ut 
where to find it? 

" She used to fancy she could get it when her husband 
came home. 

"* When will he come home, Benny? Do tell me what 
o'clock it is?' 

** * Only half-past nine !' 

*''The moon has been up these two hours, I am sure — 
look how beautifully it shines upon the Thames between 
those dark trees there. What a sweet silvery sort of light 
it throws over those meadows and plantations! How soft 
and delicious the air is! Hush! Is that the nightingale? 
No, it's too late for the nightingale ! The reed- warbler, 
perhaps, that sings latest, somebody told me. Oh, dear! 
^re you sure it is only half-past nme*^ Tvqo \i^\a^ wA^ 
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baif before he can possibly be back — he never cornea 
home earlier than twelve. Dear me, what shall I do with 
myself?' 

*' It was the fashion at that time of day for people to 
abandon the needle-work and embroidery, which so happily 
passed away many a vacant hour with our grandmothers. 
Clever men smiled with contempt at such trifling em- 
pioyment, forgetting that every innocent employment is 
valuable. I did sometimes try to engage Lilla in some 
kind of work. 

" * But why should she work?' she would say. * She had 
money to buy everything she wanted. 

" * And besides,' she would go on, 'the poor people look 
so glad to sell, that it is quite a pleasure to spend one'sr 
money among them. No, for goodness sake, Benn)', don't ' 
talk of my sitting down to work here all by myself — that 
would be^oo stupid. Ah, there goes ten! How soft and 
slow the tongue of that bell sounds over the water! Oh, 
how beautiful! — ^beautiful is the night! But one does not 
know what to do with all this beauty. Benny, don't yon 
sometimes wonder why mixed parties are so stupid, that 
one gets away from them as fast as one can ; and why men> 
parties seem so excessively pleasant, that people can never 
te got away from them. What do you think they do with 
themselves?' 

" I made no answer. The answer that rose to my lips 
I dreaded to believe in; but I had heard enough of the 
characters of some of those men of fashion with whom 
Valentine associated — ^to have very unpleasant suspicions 
as to the cause which rendered them so attractive. The 
Honourable Digby Folliet had the reputation of being a 
professed gambler. 

" All I said, however, was — 

" ' 1 don't pretend to know what makes bachelor-parties 
so pleasant, I am sure ; but I don't think it quite becoming 
in married men, who have their wives at home, to be so 
fond of frequenting them.' 

" It was the old story. 

" ' Hold your tongue, Benny. You know nothing about 
the matter. I am sure it's very natural that Valentine, with 
his gay spirits, poor fellow! should enjoy a little society 
with happy young men like himself. Men have such 
spirits; and women, I think, seem to have none — ^I am 
grown dreadfully stupid.' 

" ' No wonder you feel stupid wiieu -jou «c^ \^^x. ^^\i^ 
yourself 80 much. You used to be t\ie ^^^^^"^ ^*^ ^^ ^^^ 
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once; and I wish Mr. Valentine, before he married, had 
thought a little more of the duties of the state.' .... 

" ' Duties! As if I should not scorn to have any one stay 
by me for the sake of duty I I would rather never hear 
another pleasant, chatting word again, than have a com- 
panion trying to amuse me for the sake of duty ! and so I 
take care to let Valentine know. I would not have him 
suspect me of languishing for more of his society than he 
can take pleasure for his own sake in giving me — no — ^not 
for thousands of worlds!' 

" * Well, I wish you could persuade him to stay a little 
more at home, at an^ rate, for I am very much afraid . . .' 

" ' And of what is the sage Benny very much afraid ? 
That Mr. Valentine Daubeney does not know enough of the 
world to be able to take care of himself?' 

" ' Not precisely that. No doubt he knows the world, in 
one sense, well enough — that is, the outer world ; but as for 
the inner world — the world of temptation and resistance, of 
sin and of victory — ^victory of the good angel, or triumph of 
the bad-^I don't think he knows much.' 

" ' And I am sure no more do I. What unintelligible 
etuff you do talk sometimes, Benny, quite unworthy of a 
rational woman!'" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



But to beware of spendthrifts, as of men 
That, seeming in their youth not worse tlian light. 
Would end not so, but with the season <Aange ; 
For thne. she said, that makes tbo serious soft, 
Turns lightness into hardaass. 

Tatlob — Virgin Widow. 

<^That night Yalentine returned home much later than 
ever. It was between two and three o'clock before we 
heard his cab coming up to the door. Lilla, in spite of all 
I could urge, had insisted upon sitting up to wait for him, 
and so I sat up with her. 

" He came in, looking flushed with wine, hurried and 
uneasy, and seemed excessively vexed to find her waiting 
for him. 

"For the first time since their marriage he spoke iU- 
temperedly. 

" ^ What in the name of all that's good! You up, Lilla, 
at this time of night! Benfield, how could you be so insane 
as to let her sit up?' 

" * I sat up, because I cannot bear to go to bed and you 
not come home. I sat up for you — ^I like to do it.' 

u t Very likely you may; but when I say I hate you to 
do it, I suppose you won't do it again. It's very disagree- 
able for men, I can tell you, when they are out and enjoy- 
ing themselves a little . . . Curse that dog of yours ! he's 
always getting under one's feet ... to have a little demon 
whispering in their ear — better come away, for you'll find 
your wife, "like Niobe, all tears," sitting up, lamenting you 
don't come home.' 

" ' I am sorry you don't like to see me ; but as for tears ! 
I am not very much given to tears for trifles, I believe. 
Come, Benny; it's my nrie not to trouble wi^ wifc^S^Jok.\K^ 
unwelcome company!' 

*'And she rose to leave tbe room. "Ret «^vcv\.^^ ^Q^^ 
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and she put on her old, cold manner; but the cruel pedn 
she suffered, in spite of all her efiforts, was visible in her 
eyes. 

^^ She had not crossed the hall, however, before he wa$ 
after her, and his arm round her waist, and her head agaiAst 

his breast, and a kiss upon her forehead, and 

" * Oh ! my darling love, forgive me. I was so vexed to 
think I had been keeping you up — And when I should have 
been so much better at home, too I' 

" ' It was I who was cross, Valentine,' was the ready an- 
swer. 'Dear Valentine, I sat up for you because I ex- 
pected every ten minutes would bring you. I won*t do it 
again if you don't wish it; but it's such a Joy to see you^ 
enter the house, I don't like to miss it.' 

" ' Me enter the house ! — ^A joy I' said he. ' Ay, my love ; 
and I hope to bring joy another time, and not be so con«. 
foundedly miserable, and out of sorts, as I am now. Ben- 
field,' he cried abruptly, turning to me, seeing my eye$. 
fixed upon him, ' what are you looking at me in that way 
for?' 

" *Sir, I beg your pardon; I was not looking** .... 
" I Weren't you? There, my darling,' releasing her. ' Qa 
to bed now, and I'll be a good boy to-morrow, and dine at 
home, and not go out at all till it's time for you to go to bed- 
in the evening.' 

'^ ' But why must you go out every evening, Valentine?* 
she said. After all her professions to me I was surprised, 
at even so much as that. 

*' * I am not going to go out every evening ; but this one 
evening more 1 must, but it shan't be till late. Benfield». 
take your mistress up-stairs. I protest,' looking at the h^ 
clock, 'h's past three o'clock.' 

'^The next evening, accordingly, it was not until ten 
o'clock that IMr. Daubeney went out, leaving a charge with 
me that I should not let Lilla sit up a moment for him. 
She did not venture to do it. Indeed, she was tired of her 
watching of the night before, and very well inclined to go 
sleep. 

'* She wished me, however, to sit by her a little while, 
which I did, and sat there, resolving not to go to my own 
room till her husband should come home. It was, perhaps, 
an impertinent curiosity on my part; but it sprang from a 
good motive my interest in the dear child's happiness. 

" I sat upon an arm-chair by her bed's head, which she 
mould wake me take, and held her liand, and %he soon sank 
into the sweetest slumber. Even llie \\UU a^x^xXwi ot xJEit^ 
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day before seemed a wholesome change from the monoto- 
nous ease of her life. 

" I sat half dozing, half thinking, sometimes sleeping, 
aroused by every striking of the clock. Three o'clock, 
four o'clock, five o'clock, and he was not yet come home. 
At half-past five I heard his cab, not coming to the front 
door, but driving up to the stables; and fearful that he 
would be displeased at seeing me watchkig, rose to go to 
my own room; but I had forgotten before to light the 
night lamp, and I was delayed a little by doing it ; so that 
I had not lefl the passage leading from Mrs. Daubeney^s 
room before I heard him coming up- stairs. 

" I never shall forget the step. It seemed the very 
bound of joy ; and his face — ^I caught a glimpse of it — It was 
one of ecstasy. 

" I heard him enter his wife's room — the door was not 
closed afler him — and his *Ah, my darling! Have you 
been well asleep? Before I went into my dressing-room, I 
could not help just running up-stairs to see if you had been 
a good girl, and done as I bade you.' 

" * Have you had a pleasant evening?' I heard her answer 
drowsily, like one only half awake. 

^^ ^ Charming! charming! But I am not going out again 
to-morrow, nor to-morrow, nor to-morrow, nor to-morrow. 
However, it's very late now,' and he lefl her, and ran down 
to his dressing-room. 

" Never did I see him so gay, so fall of charming spirits 
as he was all the next day — ^the next week, I might say. 

^^ Alas ! such alterations soon became habitual with him. 

*' She was quite enlivened, quite a new being, during this 
interval. He drove her out, he planned little country ex- 
cursions for her, a thing in which she delighted ; he pro- 
posed a long day with his father and mother; he was 
everything affectionate, cheerful, delightful. That week, at 
least, she was happy." 



" Now I believe I understand the upshot of this history, 
for common report, I cannot deny, brought to my ears the 
various rumours as to what was the true cause of the ruin 
of this Mr. Valentine of yours. He was neither more nor 
less than an inveterate gambler. One of those men insane 
enough to stake his all here, and maybe li\s^\\\v^x^'i&\<«^ 
upon the turn of a card. One can say Tiotoaw <i.S. «vy5^Vc^» 
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that tbey are madmen — ^miserable madmen. * The thiAK in 
inconceivable under any other aspect. It is an in&toatKm 
a man in his senses cannot understand; it ia to him per- 
fectly incomprehensible .... 

'^I don't mean to deny it. I /mdf suspected the truth; 
but I had warned her of the risk she was running. She 
chose to despise my warning, to reject my friendship, to 
spurn my advice. I could not flatter and l&wn, and there" 
fore I was dislilced, and my advice neglected. I did wrongs 
perhaps, to be angry; but I ivas angry, A man feels these 
things the more, perhaps, because he ... . Well, wellf 
I was deeply hurt; there's no denying it, and I had yowed 
to myself, come what would of this preference for the young 
fellow, I would never interfere again. What was ^e to 
me after all? I left her to her fate, I never allowed my*- 
self, until this day, even to inquire after her fate." 

" This day," he went on, " this day, when things that are 
gone rise up before me in fearful recollection — when, for 
the first time, I begin to feel that time past must be ac** 
coimted for — but enough of myself I I abandoned her to 
her fate. But you — ^what were you about? How came it 
that you, her faithful Benny, abandoned her? I want t» 
hear that. But you don't seem to like to come to that.'*^ 

'* No, sir — ^it would not be natural that I should like to 
come to that,''^ answered Mrs. Benfiel49 with some spirit. 
"It is a thing I shall for ever regret. The Reader of 
hearts knows, and knows alone, how bitter the thought of 
it has been, and is, to me. And yet, perhaps, if you heard 
it all — but I am not going to tire your patience with the 
accoimt of that all — ^you might find some excuse for me ; 
for, indeed, it was hardly possible for me to do otherwise." 

"Oh I everybody has good reasoni^ for what he chooses 
to do. I have had enough in my own day. The devil never 
fails in providing us with plausible excuses for what he 
wants us to be doing. But don't be angry, Mrs. Benfield — 
pray don't be offended — I was always a rough, surly fellow, 
when vexed ; and, God knows, I am vexedTenough now — 
but it's not with you." 

"My mistake was, sir, that, in my too great anxiety for 
my dear young lady's happiness, I overstepped the bounds 
of propriety, perhaps : I had so long been accustomed, and 
been allowed, to sink the servant in the friend, that I forgot 
after all that I was but a servant. My sweet young lady 
was ready tnough to forget it. She wanted a friend, and 
she was glad to find one in me ; but Mr. Valentine never 
overlooked the distance that Bepas^A^^ xvs, ^sA \i\i^ii he 
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found me venturing upon the part of a friend — when he 
perceived that I was in the confidence of my mistress, the 
depositary of her anxieties and sorrows — ^for her troubles' 
soon began to assume the form of real sorrows ; but more 
than this, when he discovered that I had penetrated his se- 
cret, that I more than guessed, that I had ascertained where 
it was, and how it was, that his evenings were passed, and 
the true reason for those rapid alternations of spirits and 
temper wliich perplexed and distressed his wife — when, at 
last, in my too incautious zeal, I ventured even so far as to ' 
remonstrate — then it was that his impatience burst all 
bounds, and he resolved to get rid of me — ^in vulgar phrase, 
to make the house too hot to hold me. 

'^ He suspected that I watched his return, for my candle 
might be seen burning through my window, when all the 
rest of the house was dark. He had got latterly into the 
habit of sending every servant to bed, and letting himself 
in with the pass-key — when he saw that candle burning at 
night, he would be very angry. I did not perceive this at 
first, only that when I chanced to meet him the following 
day, he would not speak, would look another way, or some* 
times cast a sort of hostile, lowering glance at me. • My dear 
mistress would sometimes say, 'Benny, what have you done 
to make Valentine dislike you so? He can't bear to hear 
me speak of you with the least affection, and whenever I do, 
cuts me short with some insinuation, which implies either 
that I am a great dupe, or you a great hypocrite, or per- 
haps that we are both the one and the other. I wish you 
would endeavour not to displease Valentine, Benny; it's so 
disagreeable to have two people that one loves at variance.* 

'' ' I am sorry I can't give satisfaction, ma'am, to my mas- 
ter,' I would answer ; *I ara not aware that I do anything 
to deserve his displeasure ; but so long as I can make myself 
agreeable to you, I can't say that I am going to put myself 
out about it.' 

** *Ah! but, Benny, yon can't give satisfaction to me if 
you displease him — you know very well that's impossible. 
And, therefore, I must insist on knowing what it is that you 
do to vex him. And I must make a point of having your 
conduct altered in that particular, whatever it may be.' 

" I answered nothing, but that I would do my best to 
please, as she wished it to be so ; but made no further pro- 
mises. 

"At last, one day — oh! sir, there are such dayavxifex^ 
life; one can never forget them, hot ii\vov)\^^\^ Qt\fc\\N^ 
milUons of years — one day, bis poox faX^Liet, -^oq^t ^^^^»^- 
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Daubeney, came down to Eichmond, to see his son. He 
took the opportunity when my dear young lady had gone 
up to London to do some shopping, taking Selina with her. 
She had happened to leave me at home, tmluckily, as I now 
think-^most unluckily; for had I not been there, I should 
never have gotten into the scrape I did. 

^^ The breakfast-room at the Eichmond house opened into 
the garden by a French window, and upon the lawn before 
it there stood two magnificent willow-trees, their branches 
literally sweeping the ground ; and under them was a bench, 
and a table before it, where we used to lay cut flowers, and 
where we used to dress the beau pots, as they were called 
in those days. Now, behind th'ese willow-trees there came 
the thick hedge and paling which separated the garden from 
the next property ; and you could not go from this seat to 
the house without passing through the breakfast-room win- 
dow, or, at least, so close by it that every one in the break-, 
fast- room must see you pass. 

"Now, I am not going to excuse myself, but it was false 
shame, not deliberate treachery, which led me to the steps 
I took. It seems always so very wrong to sit quietly bv 
and listen to a conversation it is never intended you should 
hear, that now I look back upon it, I am astonished how I 
could be guilty of such conduct. But I thought differently 
about many things then from what I do now. 

" To do evil that good might come neither appeared to me 
such a crime, nor such a folly, as the experience of life has 
taught me to regard it." 

" Well, well — you sat by and heard father and son talk 
family secrets, in the confidence that there was no one to 
overhear them — that was all. I don't suppose that it is a 
heinous offence in the eyes of any woman to gratify by any 
means her natural spirit of curiosity. On the contrary, I 
rather wonder you think so much about it now, as you seem 
to do." 

"Ah! sir, life would be a miserable thing indeed, if it did 
not open our eyes to our mistakes; but I confess " 

"Never mind — I was a fool to interrupt you. So you 
heard them talk?" 

" Yes, sir. The window into the garden stood, as I said, 
wide open. Mr. Valentine had been walking up and down 
the breakfast-room, in a restless, uncomfortable manner, 
ever since my young mistress went away. Sometimes he 
would come and look through the window, and stand there 
gazingj as if in deep reverie ; then crossing his arms over 
bis breast — 1 think I eee him. hoy: — ^V\m^^ «vt;m\}cL\i\^\iaxida 
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clenched, and one against each shoulder, begin pacing up 
and down again. I had never seen him look more miserable 
than he did just then. It was one of his losing days. 

^' He had returned to the open window, and was standing 
there — ^I saw him plainly, but he could not see me through 
the branches, and I was watching his look Anxiously — when 
I heard the breakfast-room door open, and the voice of the 
butler saying, *Mr. Daubeney — ^your father, sir.' 

" I saw Valentine start. He looked hurriedly round, as 
if for a moment he meditated escape ; then he seemed to 
recollect himself; but he coloured high, and strove to hide 
it by passing his hand through his curling hair, and went 
forward, greeting his father with an attempt, at least, at 
his usual merry laugh. But it would not quite do, and 
sounded hollow and forced. * I am delighted to see you, 
sir,' he cried; ' hoW well you are looking! Oh! I beg your 
pardon — you shake your head — ^no, you are not looking well 
at all. Does anything ail you, sir? My mother — ^is she 
well?' 

^^ All this was said in a hurried manner, with what seemed 
almost an affectation of cordiality and affection, but much 
real emotion was evidently, by a great effort, suppressed." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Not for this grew in thee the might of mind, 

The power to vv>\\, and act thy will and thought; 

If in these vain delights thou wouldest find 
All pleasure, life shall set thy aims at nought. 

W. C. Bbnnbtt. 

^' 'No, my son, I am not well,^ I heard the father say, m a 
low, trembling voice. 

** 'Take a chair. Sit down, pray, sir. Here, by the 
window ; the fresh air, this morning, is delightful. Would 
** create a soul under the ribs of Death." Ha I ha I— The arm- 
chair, sir, it's a most delightful place to snooze in, as I and 
Lilla find when we are tired of matrimonial disputes — ^ha! 
ha! — But what will you take? You must have something. 
I have some delicious champagne — but that you would, 
perhaps, not like at this time of day, hot as it is. Soda- 
water, with a little brandy?' .... 

*' » Don't pull the bell, Valentine. I should not take 
anything, thank you.' 

"Did you know Mr. Daubeney, sir? — ^I think not." 

Craiglethorpe npdded. 

*' He was a man worth knowing. 

** I never saw age more reverenced in the simplicity of 
righteousness — as I once heard somebody call it — than his. 
l^ever were face, figure, dress, manner, more plain, more 
simple, more free from adventitious ornament. 

" His only ornament was those snow-white hairs, falling 
somewhat scantily round a face which expressed rectitude, 
simplicity, gentleness, and kindness itself, adorned with a 
something hard to describe, which commanded respect. 
Something which said that so kind and gentle as he was, 
no person on earth could make him swerve from what "ke 
had determined upon; and something still more hard'tft. 
describe, which assured you, that what he so detern^ni^;^, 
upon would be right. . - 

*^I lovedj and honoured, and revered him; but who did ' 
not revere, Jioaour, and love Mr. DauXi^u^^T' 
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And taking up the words of the heart-hroken prophet — 
the ruined, heart-broken, and patient man — Mrs. Benfield, 
rising to a tone of enthusiasm, thus went on : — 

" * OA that I were as in months past, when the Almighty was 
yet with me — wlien my children were around me — when I 
washed my steps with butter^ and the rock poured out rivers 
of oil, 

" * When I went out to the gate through the city. , , , The 
yowng men saw me and hid themselves, and the aged arose and 
stood up. The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand 
on their mouth, 

** ' When the ear heard me, then it blessed me, and when the 
eye saw me it gave witness unto me, because I delivered the 
poor that cried, and the fatherless and him that had none to 
help him,'' " 



" True, sir, I never looked upon — and I never think upon 
old Mr. Daubeney without, in my own mind, associating 
him with that ancient, venerable, and suffering man, once 
holding so high a place among the men of his generation, 
when broken, ruined, and prostrate upon the earth, he lay 
with his hoarv locks scattering in the dust. " 

u Well— well!" 

** Forgive me. I forget where I am. I was going to 
say that I had always been accustomed to see Mr. J)aube- 
ney, in spite of his plain attire and simple manners, invested 
with a certain simple dignity of appearance arising from 
that honourable peace within, which springs from an un- 
troubled conscience ; added to the sense of security in an 
honourable position of life, achieved by industry, perseve- 
rance, and sobriety of aim and purpose. 

"I had never seen Mr. Daubeney ruffled or disturbed; 
there was a habitual calmness in his demeanour. He had 
been a picture of composed and serene old age ; but he was 
very much altered now. 

'^As he accepted the place offered him by his son, I 
could see him perfectly through the branches behind which 
I stood ; for the arm-chair was placed close by the window. 

"Whatever might or might not be the first impression 
produced upon Mr. Valentine, I know very NvelV-^^^^cKsafc 
was. I was unfeignedJy shocked at tiie 0[iaxv^'^'vck!^'t,^«i^.- 
heney's appe&rance. 
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" 'Don't pull the bell, Yalentine,' he said, extending his 
hand, as if to stop him, ' I shall not take anything.' 

" *Biit, my dear sir' — still in a sort of officious hurry, as 
if to hide his own confusion, and avoid anything like serious 
conversation with his father — ' you don't look well, indeed 
you don't ; you had better .... I must insist — you really 
are not well ' 

" ' True, Valentine,' he said again, gently shaking his 
head, * I am 7iot well ; but sit down, son — sit down, Va- 
lentine.' 

"The young man coloured, hesitated, looked distressed, 
confused, but said no more, and finally sat down upon the 
edge of a small chair, which stood in the same window, op- 
posite to that of his father. 

" 'Valentine, it is useless to attempt to conceal your 
agitation from me. There is that within us all which bears 
testimony to truth whether we will or not; and it is at this 
moment telling you why it is that I am here ; and why not 
in my usual good looks, Valentine?' .... 
. " Again the young man attempted to laugh, but again he 
succeeded ill. The laugh was hoarse and faint. He seemed 
choking rather than laughing. 

" 'My dear sir — my dear father. If it comes to that, I 
am afraid I never was upon very good terms with the mo- 
nitor you allude to. I've found him a troublesome guest 
in the little chamber inside one's breast ever since I can 
remember. I wonder the good gentleman is not tired of 
remonstrating, having met with so little encouragement; 
and, egad ! I wish sometimes he would — ha! ha!' 

" ' Don't wish that, Valentine. Wish rather that his voice 
might be raised till he clamoured so loudly that, in spite of 
yourself, he might be heard. Wish — pray — ^that the levity 
of your character may be so far corrected that you may 
learn seriousness enough to attend seriously to that voice.' 

" 'All, sir! You say well. There it is,' answered the 
young man, irt some degree, as it appeared, relieved by this 
last speech — the charge of general levity and want of thought 
he was accustomed to. He had been trembling lest a more 
specific accusation should be impending. 

" 'Ah, sir! you say well. There it is. That cursed levity 
is my besetting sin. I vow, serious thought seems impos- 
sible !to me. My spirits are still — shall I say thank heaven 
for it, or not? — too buoyant for the gravity of this drab- 
colcmred world. I can't help it — confound me if I can. 
They will dance, do what I wiYV itv c\jSi\i?, >L\i^m t^feoMt to 
^each them to sit still. But you «\ia\\ %^^— AJwn^ -' 
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" * I have no cause to complain of the buoyancy of your 
spirits just now, Valentine. I see, plainly enough, in spite 
of all your efforts to conceal it, the depression and agitation 
under which you are suffering ; and, to speak my opinion 
plainly, under present circumstances, such is the only con- 
dition of mind which becomes you.' 

" ' Present circumstances, sir !' 

" * Present circumstances, Valentine. Why should you 
attempt to conceal that with which you must be by this time 
aware I am well acquainted — your present circumstances, 
young man?' 

" 'Why, sir, I don't precisely know to which of my pre- 
sent circumstances you particularly allude, but really, you 
are quite enigmatical this morning, father. Pray, sir, it is 
your custom to be plain — ^pray, sir, speak out J 

" 'I am going so to do.' 
' " There was a pause. The young man turned ashy pale, 
the father seemed waiting to take breath, as for some great 
effort. 

" When he spoke, however, it was not quite as I expected, 
for I thought some fearful charge, accompanied with a burst 
of parental anger, was about to burst forth. For Mr. Dau- 
beney's countenance, during the conversation 1 have related, 
had assumed an unwonted sternness. 

" But the countenance softened. An eye of deep, fond, 
tender regret was cast upon his son, and moistened with, 
but not actually in tears. And 

*' *0h, boy! boy! what a crown to thy poor father's and 
mother's life thou mightest have been!' 

" Was uttered in a tone of mingled tenderness and regret, 
which I shall never cease to remember, 

" The young man seemed to feel the full force of this 
tender appeal. 

" Slowly, his head drooping, he turned himself round 
upon his chair, away from his father, and sank his face upon 
his hand. He seemed bowed down with sorrow and shame, 
and as yet not an accusation had been made. 

"Alas ! he knew too well what was coming. 

" ' Valentine,' pursued Mr. Daubeney, recovering his 
stern gravity, * what is this I have heard of you?' 

*' Silence — there is not a word in answer, but the body 
more and more bowed down, the head sunk between the 
two hands, which now covered the face entirely. 

'* * Young man, I say, what is this which 1 have h€8.i:d 
of you?' 

" There was a stifled groan. 
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" *That my son — ^is a confirmed gambler,* 

^^ I saw the young man's chest contract, his shoulders 
drawn together as one in -an agony of hodily pain ; but he 
uttered not a syllable nor a 'sound. - 

" 'It is not what you have lost,' the father went on, in a 
voice which had now assumed a melancholy severity. 

" 'That is much — but that is nothing. It is the thing — 
the act — ^the habit — the fatal, the disgraceful habit. Oh, 
Valentine I Valentine I so young and. so fallen!* 

"The young man's head sank lower and lower, till the 
hands wMch covered his face rested upon his knee ; sdll he 
neither spoke nor groaned, nor even sighed. 

" ' Such hopes as your poor moiher and I had enter- 
tained I Such a future as we had built upon your head, and 
that of the sweet creature to whom we had allied you; and 
all— all ' 

"Some muttered words now broke from the son. I 
could only hear them indistinctly. A few reached me, 
such as — ' Sir ! — father ! — Lilla — miserable — abandoned.' 

" The father's heart I could see was even now relenting; 
the stem voice faltered, the eye softened. 

"'I see you are miserable, Valentine; poor boy!' he 
said. 'Would only that you could be sufficiently mise- 
rable ' 

" ' That I am, sir,' cried Valentine, suddenly raising his 
head ; ' what would you have? I am, and long have been, 
as miserable a wretch as walks upon this blasted and God- 
forsaken earth !' 

" ' Ah !' said the father, regarding him with such a look 
as a blessed spirit might have cast upon a fallen angel, ' is 
it so? Then you have not even found happiness in this 
fatal career ? 'No doubt — ^no doubt. It is madness, and it 
is misery.' 

" 'I have found it so.' 

" ' Then by what wretched infatuation have you been led 
to persevere in it?' 

'"Oh, sir, it is a vortex, a Maelstrom! Once entered 
within its gulf, it is an overwhelming fatality. The losses 
of yesterday irresistibly impel to the endeavour to repair 
them by the gains of to-day. The gains of to-day to pur- 
sue a good fortune which may lead to a final triumph on 
the morrow. To-morrow sweeps away the to-day's false 
dream ; and, in its madness of despair, were it your soul, 
nay, the souls of all you love that you had to stake, you 
must cast them on the issue! — to win or lose all.' 
^*The colour had returned to t\ie f«A^3L On^Os^^^^XiYv^X. 
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flashing to the listless eye, as thus he spoke with a sort of 
wild enthusiasm. , His father gazed silently and steadily 
at him. 

" 'You have described it well/ he said at last. * Such is 
a gambler^s existence — such yours has been, Valentine. " 
The question is, what is it hence to be?' 

" * Is this to have an end?' he continued. *Is my son by 
one manly determined struggle to emancipate himself from 
the vortex which he describes — from the clutches of this 
dangerous deadly sin? Or is he to sink — sink — sink? 
Speak, Valentine ; speak, boy — say all is not lost yet.' 

''But the son answered not. I looked in his face. I 
longed to see the generous purpose kindling there. But 
no light appeared. A dark, troubled, unsettled, restless^ 
despairing expression was all. ... 

" Valentine could not dissemble — that, at least, was not 
in his nature. He saw the gulf that yawned before his feet 
clearly as did his unhappy father; but it seemed as if all 
power to make a generous effort— even the power to toish 
to make a generous effort was no more. 

"He answered gloomily 

" ' If I were to promise, I should probably only be dis- 
honouring myself. I believe an inveterate gambler never 
yet was cured ; and I have been one more or less ever since 
I went to college.' 

" ' That is a hardened confession, at least,' said the father, 
with severity. 

" ' It's a true one, however,' was the reply, with a some- 
thing of defiance in his air. ' I wish I could be a better boy, 
sir, but it's not in me — ^I can't. If I were to swear I would 
never touch a card again, the first time I saw a card I should 
break my oath — I know I should. What will you do with 
me? Strangle me you had best at once, as you would a 
loathsome viper who is crawling over your threshold. I 
shall never be good for anything here — ^I know it, and I 
feel it.' 

" A strange contrast this hardened speech from the peni- 
tence and shame with which he had appeared to be bowed - 
down the moment before I But that was just Valentine. 
He was never the same being two minutes together. — 
Whether it was his father's 1^ speech — ^whether it was 
thatusort of reckless despair which comes "Over those who 
feel themselves too weak to retrace the fatal steps taken in 
wrong, or burst the strong fetters of long-indulged kohlt^'L 
know not, but thus it was. 

" ' Were I such a father as 1 \i«ve TetA q^ A ^^'^^'^^^- 
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haps do wBat you advise, wretched young man,' resumed 
Mr. Daubeney, with a solemn melancholy which went to 
my very heart, 'but those days of stern domestic rule arc 
gone by. You choose, then, I am to understand, to persist 
in a course in which you will not only perish yourself, but 
by which you will inevitably entail ruin and £sgrace upon 
us all — All who have loved you and fostered you ?' 

" * Choose I I didn't say choose?' cried Valentine, *and 
it were easy for me to flatter myself and you by vain words. 
But this is not the first time, do you think it is? — no, nor 
the hundredth and first time, that I have forsworn this 
fatal infatuation. Do you think, sir, I have no remorse, no 
feeling, no understanding? — ^that I am a bhnd, stumbling 
brute beast, that I cannot see, that I do not know? Thou- 
sands and thousands of times I have sworn for my own 
sake, for all your sakes, most of all for lier sake, never to 
stake a shilling more — ^and in less than a week I have 
staked thousands. I know myself, sir — ^If I could deceive 
myself, gladly, gladly would I deceive you — ^but I can't. 
Experience has been too faithful — I cannot save myself— 
and no power on earth can save me.' 

" 'And is there no other Power, Valentine? A Power 
Above this earth, that lends strength to aid the brave resolve 
in breaking through such frightful enthralments?' 

"The young man's countenance gave not the slightest 
respond to this last appeal; it was plain that excited not the 
least corresponding feeling. He was one of those who, 
iiaving found all the moral powers with which, in this 
world, he was surrounded, too weak to restrain him, would 
liave thought it futile, indeed, to rest upon those of another. 

*•'' I saw the father's countenance, as he looked at his son. 

'' He gazed intently for a few seconds, then be heaved t, 
deep sigh, and these words broke forth: low, but so dis- 
tinctly, that I heard them every one : — 

*' * I have thought too little of that myself.' " 



''Father and son — accuser and criminal ; suffering both 
— helpless both — deserted both — wretched both ; so they 
sat in silence and in despair. 

"The father felt and knew that the last words he had 

uttered had been said rather in a faint, despairing hope — as 

a last chance for awakening abeUer fe^'^ML^^XJoasilxwQ.'KK^ 
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esmest, real conviction on his own part of their real truth 
afnd efficacy ; or of the actual living existence of the Power 
to which, in his despair, he had appealed. He perceived 
how utterly inefficient this last appeal had heen in pro- 
ducing any effect upon the mind of his son, and felt, too, 
how different it would and might have heen, had that son, 
from the first, heen led hy his example, to look higher and 
farther for the origin of his motives, and the source of re- 
sponsihility in his actions, than to those maxims of mere 
unassisted morality which had proved sufficient to guide his 
own tranquil character. And now, too, for the first time in 
his own life, perhaps, as he spoke, he became himself aware 
of the real value, importance, and absolute necessity, of 
that golden chain which unites earth and heaven, summons 
conscience to the bar of a Judge, from whose award there 
is no appeal ; and he was struck with a sense of deepest 
horror as he at once comprehended the futile^ emptiness of 
the education he had given to his darling child. 

*' He understood the frail nature of those principles, upon 
which he had taught him to lean. Principles based upon 
the unstable and fleeting sand of this world's opinion, not 
upon the everlasting Rock of Ages, the Infinite of righteous- 
ness and truth. , 

•' The poor old man, thus suddenly awakened to a sense 
of the miserable inefficacy of the teachings he had so long 
respected, sat there looking bewildered and dismayed, 
gazing at his son, who remained before him, thrown back 
in his chair, his hair dishevelled — his face filled with a sort 
of wild distraction — his eyes vacant and staring, wandering 
over the garden. 

"I saw poor Mr. Daubeney look, first at his son, then 
down upon himself; his hands, which lay extended upon his 
knees, began to tremble ; the trembling spread — his whole 
frame began to shake violently. 

"The young man turned suddenly round, and starting 
up in terror, cried out — 

" ' Father, what's the matter ? You are very ill !' 

" 'It will be over soon — let me be. Yes, get me a glass 
of hot water. Nothing but hot water. No, not wine or 
brandy, for the world. My God ! — my God ! My son ! — 
my son !' 

" And quite overcome at last, the poor old man yielded, 
and burst into tears. 

'' * What a brute! — ^What a wretch! — What a demo^a.! 
have been !' cried Valentine, struck to \\v^ ^ex^^ ^wsVVj \N\<^ 
sight. He fell on one knee beside \v.\a iaX\iex\ \v^ %€\T.'i^\\Nar 
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band — ^he kissed it — ^he went on impetuously, pouring fortK 

gromise upon promise, oath upon oath. Calling down upon 
is head the most dreadful imprecations if he did not ad- 
here to his resolution — break up his old habits, fly from his 
evil companions, and never give cause of pain to his father 
more. 

"Alas I — alas!^-It was dreadful, yet most affecting, to 
hear him. His heart was naturally good. Woe I woe ! that 
it was thus left to its own vain, unassisted impulses. 

" Mr. Daubeney would have stopped him — and yet it was 
plain that he took comfort in these assurances, impetuous as 
they were. 

" He felt hope revive — He had faith in this eamestnesB. 

"Alas! he knew not how often before such vows had 
been made, to be broken. He -was glad to disbelieve the 
fatal truth, though his son^s own lips had declared it. 

" Indeed, poor old man, he was so entirely struck down 
by the scene which had passed; so entirely broken by what 
he had gone through then, and had been going through 
ever since he had heard of his son's misconduct, that he 
was by this time totally unfit for any bodily exertion what- 
soever. 

"Valentine, more and more deeply affected by seeing 
this, showed a tenderness and concern that must have re- 
assured almost any parent ; much more one so good as poor 
Mr. Daubeney. 

" Observing his father's chilliness And trembling still to 
continue, I saw Valentine with gentle earnestness endea- 
vouring to persuade his father to let him move his chair 
farther from the window, which he did ; and then the win- 
dow was shut down, and I saw Valentine ring the bell, and 
a fire was lighted, and the two went and sat down by it,. 
And I neither saw nor heard more, but was able to make 
my escape, unperceived, to the house." 



Here Mrs. Benfield stopped, exhausted, but Craiglethorpe 
made no observation. 

He sat there deeply musing in his chair — the string again 
was touched which had lately been awakened. Those re- 
flections with which he had already been so busy were onfee 
more aroused. He saw in Mr. Daubeney^ as far as the 
higher life of our being is concerned, a soT\.o^x^^^T.^^\i\\sv- 
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delf. He, too, bad been suddenly startled into a sense of 
the emptiness, the futility, the weakness, and the worth- 
'lessness, of a life spent merely with reference to this world. 
He, too, had gazed, with something appertaining to horror, 
at the awful prospect suddenly presented, of the actual^ 
existing reality of a higher and a better. 

He, too, felt as the poor father had felt, the impossibility C . 
of working upon a mind like that of Valentine, by argu- 
ments drawn from this world's maxims alone, and the 
necessity for a something— a help — a power — an indepen- 
dent force, as it were, to work upon and strengthen a mind 
so morally enfeebled. •=' 

He sat ruminating in this way for some time, then he 
started from his reverie and again repeated — 

" Go on !" 
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' , --VCHAPTER XXI. 

in I know is all complaining, 
Words, I know, are useless all. 
Though in blood my heart were raining 
All the tears that from me fall. 

W. C. Bennett. 

Mrs. Benfield obeyed : — 

" Sir, this scene, as you will suppose, made a great im- 
pression upon me. I loved and respected Mr. Daubeney,. 
and had long been accustomed to regard him not only as 
one of the best, but as one of the happiest, and one of the 
most enviable of men. 

" I do not know how it happens, but I think there is 
something peculiarly affecting when those whom we are ac- 
customed to look upon as peculiarly prosperous, as more 
than tisually secured from the vicissitudes of life, are sud- 
denly struck down by some unexpected blow. Our natural 
equity seems to fail us here. We strik^o balance between 
this man's and that man's portion. Wb forget how much 
happiness the one may have secured, which the other per- 
haps has never tasted. The force of the contrast seizes 
upon the imagination, and we are carried away by sympathy 
with the tremendous change." 

Craiglethorpe made a gesture of impatience, but offered 
no remark. He loved not moral reflections. Few of them 
were new to him. And of the futility of mere moral re- 
flections experience and observation had made him too well 
aware. But he had never considered how still worse than 
that of making moral reflections in vain, was the case of 
him who made no such reflections at all. 

Observations of this nature from an aged woman like 

Mrs. Benfield, though she did not want sagacity, were not 

likely to strike with any particular force upon a mind such 

as his. 

In bia impatience he was frequeiv^^ Vera^V^^ V^ ^I'wtl ^tom. 
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his chair, and put an end to the conversation at once ; but a 
strange fascination riveted him to the spot. 

Something in his heart enchained him to recollections 
that could not die — the history of Lilla's fate. To follow 
her— to attend her, though only in^ thought, j>ainful as ifc* 
was, felt like a consolation. *. ».> '^ 

'*I beg your pardon, sir," said Mra^ Benfieldf again re-»>. 
peating her apologies. " I was goiiig op to tell, you how it. 
happened that I left my dear, dear Miser Eleming." 

'* Yes ; it is that I want to hear. I iv66(ley how you ever 
found the heart to do it. You, a woman V \Yguoij(|;ht to 
have had sympathy for your sex, at least. Bfit^omen, I 
have often observed, when once offended, are" more im- 
placable, more obdurate, more unforgiving, than even men ; 
and the weakest among them the hardest-hearted. Go on." 

" You should not be severe with me, I think, sir; I have 
been severe enough with myself, and yet, when I come to 
look back upon it, it seems as if it could scarcely have been 
helped." 



" Old Mr. Daubeney refused to stay at his son's house 
that night, as Mr. Valentine earnestly pressed him to do. 
He insisted upon being carried home to his house in the 
city, the house in which you now are, sir — to his own 
chamber, the chamber in which you at this moment are 
sitting, sir." 

" In this room ! Why did you bring me into this room?" 
and Mr. Craiglethorpe changed countenance, and looked 
round, somewhat as one might do, if, when listening to a 
ghost story, the spectre before which the imagination is 
shuddering, should suddenly appear before him; but he re- 
covered himself in a moment, and his attention seemed 
more intent than ever upon the relation. 

" Whether it was owing to moving him in the state of 
agitation he was in, or what it might be, I know not ; but 
he was taken desperately ill in the night after he got home, 
and he lay there some time between life and death. 

"Then Mr. Valentine was obliged to rouse himself, and 
to take an active part in the management of his father's 
business. He had never done this before^ and Iv^ '^^s* ^>k^- 
posed to be very ill qualified fox t\ie ta.'a\s.\ \i.\yX. \)aa.\. ^^<xvi«t^ 
not to be the case. I have heard MI.^lV^&^^^'^^'^'^^^'^^ 
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clerk, when talking over these affairs afterwards, say, that 
the young gentleman showed a very extraordinary capacity 
for business when once he entered seriously into it. 

*' It seemed as if, heart-struck with the condition of his 
fiither, which he justly attributed to his own misconduct, 
there was no atonement he thought too great to offer. And 
- certainly the best he could make was to effect an entire 
change in his conduct and habits, and by a strenuous en- 
deavour supply, as far as possible, his father^s place, main- 
taining his interests, whilst thus laid totally aside. 

*^ This, young Mr. Daubeney accompUshed in the most 
surprising manner. 

^^ The close of the year was now approaching, and the 
mornings were for the season particularly raw, gusty, and 
cold; yet that young man was punctually up at six every 
morning, he who used to lie abed till ten, eleven, twelve 
o^clock, or later, as the humour might take him. Exact as 
the clock, on horseback he was at half-past seven, and in his 
father's counting-house before the clock struck nine. Once 
there, as Mr. Prideaux said, he was indefatigable. No sub- 
ject was too perplexed, no account too intricate to escape 
his investigation ; he laboured at it indefatigably until he 
understood it. On subjects requiring the exercise of a 
rapid and decisive judgment, the clearness and perspicuity 
of his view rendered him equal to anything. Every exer- 
tion, however painful, when demanded, was unhesitatingly 
'made. He was as determined as he was intelligent and 
clever." 

" He's coming out a wonderful hero at last," interrupted 
Mr. Craiglethorpe, with some ill-humour. "A very dif- 
ferent kind of a personage from what I, or any one else I 
ever heard of, took him to be." 

'* True, sir, if this could but have lasted; but, unhappily,, 
no good impression lasted long with Mr. Valentine. It re- 
minds one of the Araos, as we found them in the East, sir. 
Their first efforts would be stupendous — nothing could 
exceed them in indefatigable energy and resolution; but 
such things lasted but for a time. They were soon ex- 
hausted, wearied, discouraged, and became as spiritless, 
indifferent, indolent, and inactive, as they had formerly 
been ardent. Perseverance seems to them impossible. 

" True, Valentine did not sink into quite this listless state 

of languor ; but perseverance in any course, with one fatal 

exception, he seemed incapable of. He soon grew tired of 

exertion; and a life of regulaxvly wid oxd^i-^when it had 

Joat the zest of novelty, became mlo\«t«^>\^ Vi\MccL. 
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^^ Even whilst his father still lay a prisoner upon that 
sick bed to which his son's misconduct had brought him, 
that misconduct, sad to say, was repeated. 

" At the beginning the young man would come home in 
high spirits, delighted with a good day's work, and with 
that wholesome appetite for simple pleasures which the toil 
of a good day's work occasions. I never saw Lilla look so 
happy. He would return in exuberant spirits. If the 
evenings were cold and raw, to enjoy his own fireside ; if 
soil and fine, as late autumn evenings sometimes are, to 
enjoy the fresh air of his own garden, or a row upon the 
river, which flowed at the end of their grounds. 

" Sunday, too, that yawning, tiresome Sunday, which he 
used to find so wearisome, became a day of great enjoy- 
ment. After church, to which he had begun to go regularly, 
he would drive his wife about Richmond Park, in her little 
pony- chaise, come home, sit down as gaily to his dinner 88 
if surrounded by company, rest or sleep upon the soft, 
quite tired out, perhaps read some book or another with a 
quite new zest, go early to bed, and arise in the morning 
blithe as a lark to the renewal of his labours. But, dear 
me, this could not last long with him. 

" He soon began to tire, and weary of this perpetual em- 
ployment; and then he grew sick of his tasteless life, as he 
called it. These simple recreations lost their charms, when 
business had lost its power of excitement; first it would be 
one night in a week that, for about an hour or so, after my 
young mistress was gone to bed, he would steal out througn 
the side garden-gate, evidently anxious not to be seen. 
Unfortunately, my window looked over that very way, and 
I could not help seeing him. Soon these escapades would 
occur more frequently, and the time of his absence be pro- 
longed. At last, by degrees, first slowly, latterly with 
frightful rapidity, all the old habits were resumed. He 
still for some time, however, continued to be pretty punctual 
in his visits to his father's counting-house ; but what a hag- 
gard, worn face would he carry there, when after having 
been out late, till two, three o'clock in the morning, as it 
got to be, he would rise after a sleepless night, and be ofi^ 
at the accustomed hour I 

'* I did foolishly, perhaps — I watched him go out, and I 
could not help watching to see him come in — and, more 
than that, I kept my candle purposely burning in my win- 
dow, that he might know that he was vr«ulQ\i^vii^^S2^'^^ 
foolish idea that it might prove BOiae Ocvfe08L\y^^^^s\x£!L^\J^ 
know that there was one who ^raa wwwt^ oi ^V-aX V^ ^^' 
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As if any young man were likely to submit to that — and 
from a servant, or one little above a servant 

*' But I did more. 

" I saw by his manner to me, that though he did not 
choose to acknowledge that he had observed my candle 
burning at the hour it did — which would have been in a 
manner to acknowledge the irregularity of his own habits 
— he was out of humour and displeased with me. But I 
saw plainly he did not venture to make any complaints to 
my young lady, for though his manner showed far more 
discontent than it had ever done, if I chanced to meet him 
alone, before, my yoimg lady, it remained much the same: 
and hers was as cordial as ever. 

"I suffered horridly all this time myself, sir; I was tor- 
mented with doubts as to what I ought to do. My heart 
was distracted between that nervous horror one has of being 
thought impertinently busy in other people's affairs, by 
offering remonstrance or advice uncalled for — and a sense 
of the cowardly selfishness of sitting by in silence when 
such fearful ruin was impending over the head of her I 
ioved above every one else in the world. 

" It has been my poor endeavour through life, when my 
poor mind has been thus rent by contradictory feelings, to 
adhere to that course which, however disagreeable, seemed 
most accordant with my duty; and in deciding upon what 
was most accordant with duty, I have, perhaps, mistakenly 
— yet it seems a safe and honest mistake — ^I have usually 
chosen that alternative which was to me the most unplea- 
sant; fearing lest my judgment might be warped by incli- 
nation. 

" It was plain enough what way inclination would have 
led now. There was something perfectly dreadful to me in 
the idea of speaking. Upon that very account, I decided 
that it would be right to speak." 

*'I am not surprised; most women love to be busy, and 
the inclination for meddling is, in most cases, stronger 
than the fear of being thought impertinent. Well, I 
suppose you got as much by your interference as meddlers 
usually do." 

'^ Precisely so, sir, or worse. 

" One morning, the custom of going to town daily, in 

which, since his father's illness, he had persevered, was 

♦ broken. I had watched him coming in very late, between 

four and /ive o'clock that morning, and when I was dressing 

Jnjr mistress, she told nie that Yalenlvne ^as iiol \vell^ and 

that she had persuaded him to take \i\a "bie^J&XaaX *m\i^^, 
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' and you shall take it to him directly, Benny,' said she, 
taking the keys and hurrying out of the room before she 
was well finished, ' for I want you to see him ; he looks to 
me feverish, and all on the bad, and yet won't hear of a 
doctor. Do take his tea, and tell me what you think is the 
matter.' 

'^The moment is come, I thought, and the thought went 
cold to my heart. Now or never — ^I must and I will speak. 

**Mr. Craiglethorpe, at this moment I assure you I was 
as much influenced by my deep compassion for his father, 
as by my anxiety for my dear young lady. I could not get 
the voice of old Mr. Daubeney out of my head. And to 
think of him still lying between hfe and death, and that 
already his son had returned to his fatal habits ! 

" I followed my dear young lady down-stairs, and found 
her in much haste making the tea for her husband, and 
looking very flurried and uncomfortable. I saw she could 
scarcely help crying, but she said nothing. That dear 
hand of hers how it trembled as she filled out the cups ! and 
then I felt still more for her than for poor Mr. Daubeney, 
and so I was up and down, but all the more strongly re- 
solved to seize the opportunity of speaking to Valentine. 

" When we are very strongly persuaded of a thing our- 
selves, we have a sort of confidence that we shall be able to 
persuade others to look upon it in the light we do. I saw 
the frightful wretchedness and dreadful consequences of the 
course young Mr. Daubeney was pursuing, and the inevi- 
table ruin it must bring upon himself and all, in so strong 
a light, that I was almost certain of convincing him ; whilst 
my intentions were really so pure, that I felt sure he would 
not be lastingly offended. I was nervous, it is true, for it 
was a serious undertaking ; but I did not think that there 
was anything really to fear. 

*' He was lying on his bed, dressed in a rich coloured 
dressing' gown, and his fine white linen showing to perfec- 
tion the beauty of his face and complexion, as did the 
attitude in which he lay the surpassing elegance of his 
figure. He was thrown back against the white trimmed 
pillows, and his fine brown hair lay in dishevelled curls 
round his beautiful forehead and eyes. I thought I never 
saw human being more beautiful than he looked at that 
moment. 

"His face was, however, somewhat flushed, and there 
was an unnatural paleness about his mouth; and his fine' 
eyes were filled with anxiety — an expression which added 
to the interest of his appearance. 
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"'Who's there?' he exclaimed, hastily and somewhat 
impatiently, as I opened the door. 

" *It is only I, sir. Only Benfield, come to bring you 
your breakfast.* 

" He turned suddenly round, raised his head upon his 
hand, and resting his elbow upon the pillow, eyed me in a 
peculiar manner. 

"'Only you I And pray, who sent you hither? Oh! 
it's my breakfast, is it? Why was it not brought up by 
Charles?' 

" ' My young lady begged me to bring it up myself, sir. 
She is uneasy about you, Mr. Daubeney, and asked me to 
come up and tell her whether I really thought anything 
serious was the matter.' 

'"Nonsense! What a fuss she makes! I told her 
nothing on earth was the matter, only that I had had a 
sleepless night. I don't know what was in me — ^perhaps 
the room was too hot.' 

"I cast down my eyes at this; I could not help it. He 
observed, and understood me. An evil conscience makes 
us marvellously acute in discerning implied blame — and he 
said haughtily, 

" ' Put the tea down directly, and leave the room. Send 
Charles : I desire to be waited upon by Charles.' 

" I put down the things as he bade me; but I would not 
leave the room. I went to the other end of it, to fetch a 
small table to put by his bedside, and set the things upon. 
I felt the tears coming into my eyes, for now my feelings 
had taken a new change. It was no longer his old father, 
not even his lovely young wife, I was thinking of It 
was himself. So like a ruined angel he looked, as there he 
lay." 

"Pish!" — from Mr. Craiglethorpe. 

"I kept dawdling over the tea-things, putting them 
down in one way, changing them again for another, till, 
quite angrily, he exclaimed, 

" ' What are you about? Can't you let the things alone, 
and go about your business, and send Charles?' 

"I lifted up my head, fixed my eyes full upon his, and 
said, 

"'Oh, Mr. Valentine!' 

" ' Oh what?' he answered tartly. 'What do you mean 
by your ohs? Standing there with the tears in your eyes, 
like a tragedy queen ! That's the way you get round your 
mistress.' 

'' ^Is^et round no one, sir !' 
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" The whole burst forth at last. 

" ' You do me injustice, Mr. Daubeney. Indeed you do. 
To attempt to rule any (me was never my wish — ^far less 
the master and mistress, that ought to rule me. But oh, 
sir! oh, Mr. Valentine 1 If a poor woman might presume 
to speak, whose whole heart is with you and yours. Oh, 
Mr. Daubeney ! do — do — pray do — think of where I know 
you were last night ! — think of the ' 

"* Where you know I was last night T interrupting me, 
and, starting from his bed to the floor, he came up and 
confronted me closely, his eyes sparkling with fury — * where 
you know I was last night ! And where do you pretend to 
know I was last night? And how dare you presume to 
know anythii^ about where I choose to be? I tell you I 
will bear no eaves- droppers in my house — I will not endure 
to have spies set over my acticms. What I is it come to 
this? Do you dare — or has your mistress dared ' 

" ' Oh no, sir! — ^no, sir!' I cried hastily — ' not my mistress 
— only myself. She knows nothing in the world about it.' 

" 'About it! — about what? About it! — what do you 
mean? How dare you? Yes, yes — I understand. It's 
not for nothing I have seen your candle burning in that 
window night after night at such undue hours I But, I tell 
you, it's not to be borne, and it shall not be borne. You 
take upon yourself the office of spy upon me ! Yes, I have 
longed for some time to have it out with you — and out with 
you it shall be now, with a vengeance — and out of this 
house you shall troop in an hour! It! — what?' 

"Thus he ran on furiously. I was astounded; I stood 
before him trembling — abashed. Why should / have felt 
abashed? It was for him to feel abashed — ^not I. Yet the 
accusation of being a spy has something in it so humiliating 
— and a sort of spy I had been. 

"But I struggled for courage; and I did at last find 
breath and strength to say, 

" *Ah, sir! would that before Heave this house — if leave 
it I must " 

" * Leave it you shall — and this very hour,' he cried pas- 
sionately. 

" * Before I leave it, then — as leave it I wilP — for now 
ray blood began to warm in its turn — ' hear me speak out, 
Mr, Daubeney. Oh, sir ! is all that your poor father — your 
worthy, excellent father — said that morning, to be clean 
forgotten? All his earnest warnings against these fatal, 
fatal courses to be vain? His sufferings — \i\^ \5i\s\s.'s.v-As\^ 
probable death — ^all without avail*^ J^^ ^Qiv«: ^^Ow ^^"^ 
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young lady! — ^my once gay, happy young lady! Oh, Mr. 
Valentine, think of what you are about !' 

"*My father, you say! And how come you to know 
anything about what my father said or did, or did not say 
or do, that morning? Eaves-dropping again! Listening 
at doors, it seems. I thought Mrs. Benfield had been at 
least above that.' 

" * Sir, I own I was wrong.' 

" 'Wrong!' exclaimed he, 'I should think so.' 

'' * But indeed it was unintentional — almost unavoidable. 
Yet, since that day when I did — I confess I did — chance to 
overhear much of what passed, I have thought of almost 
nothing else. And oh, Mr. Valentine ! warned as you were 
— entreated as you were — your father in so affecting a con- 
dition — ^your wife, if possible, in a more affecting condition 
still — hear me! — let me pray! — let me beg!' 

"'FoM pray! — You^hegl — You interfere! — I'll tell you 
what, Mrs. Benfield: I never suffer persons to interfere with 
me, be they who they might, or what they might; and I 
am not going to begin with you. I tell you I made up my 
mind the very last night as I came home, and saw that 
cursed candle burning in your window, that I would tell 
Lilla, and insist upon making an end of it. I would tolerate 
your impertinence no longer. I know it would vex her to 
part witn you. You have managed to wheedle yourself 
into such high favour — probably by whispering lies against 
her husband — that's the way with your duennas, everybody 
knows — but now, without troubling your mistress upon the 
subject, I tell you at once, this house you quit, and I desire 
it may -be done within two hours .... and, if you can get 
away without seeing your mistress, why all the better — for 
it will save a marvellous deal of crying.' 

" ' No, sir,' I said, ' I must see my mistress before I go. 
Go I shall; nothing on earth shall tempt me to stay, after 
the treatment I have met with from you. I intended for 
the best, you know I did, sir ; and that I am incapable of 
whispering one word to your disadvantage to my mistress — 
but, as I am suspected of such meanness, nothing shoul 1 
tempt me to stay. Farewell, then, sir ; farewell, Mr. Da\i- 

beney, but ' I was going to the door, deeply offended 

— I had already my hand upon the lock, but my heart smote 
me — I returned again to the bedside, and said, fervent!}', 
' Do not, do not ruin them all — Yourself, yourself, too — 
so young and promising — but for this one desperate crime ! 
Oh, Valentine! Oh, Mr. Daubeney!' 

Whether my appeal had any effect upon him, I know 



tt 
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not. He turned suddenly upon his bed, for lie had thrown 
himself on it again, and hid his face entirely from me. I 
stood, fixed as a statue, looking at him, for a little while, 
without power to move. I longed to say something more, 
but he seemed resolved not to give me the opportunity; he 
lay there obstinately silent and motionless. 

"At last, perceiving that I did not go away, he turned 
again suddenly round, and,' looking me full in the face, 
said, 

" * You heard my orders, I presume?' 

*' 'Yes, sir.' 

"'You leave this house in two hours, and if see your 
mistress you must and will, go and get it done at once, and 
let us hear no more of you.'" 

"I never heard anything so absurd as your conduct," 
cried Mr. Craiglethorpe, as if losing all patience; " this is 
the way you romantic, ridiculous women always do. You 
must be meddling and making — ^fancying your power for 
good or evil so much greater, and your interference, thia 
way or that, of so much more consequence than it really is. 
Why could you not have held your tongue, and kept your 
place? It was likely that, where his father's remonstrances 
had failed, yours should be of any use! — ^likely, indeed! 
But you must put in your word — ^AU women must. And 
so you got turned out, neck and heels — as who would not 
have expected you would? And the poor young creature 
was left without a friend ! And in her situation, too I for 
you mean, of course, she was with child?" 

" Yes, sir, of a boy, who was born some two months after 
I left her. Did you never hear that she had a boy?" 

" Oh!" cried he, starting up vehemently, "what have I 
heard, and what have I riot heard? I forget — ^yes, yes — 
now I recollect: when the house broke, at last, and she was 
driven almost into the streets — and her husband lay at the 
Fleet, I know not how long; yes — ^yes, now I recollect 
hearing there was a boy " 

He sat down again. 

" Why did I suffer you to tell me this story?" he began 
again, clasping his hands over his head; " what had I to do 
to recal those years — so long — so long gone by? Why, 
when a life has elapsed since Uiis, cannot one forget? Why, 
when it is so long — so long ago — can recollection so freshly 
\)e revived? Years have passed away since then — A new 
life, a new world — The wide ocean has rolled between those 
days and me! — Why could it not obliterate? 
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" Oh, why," he went on, for he was dreadfully «xcited — 
" why is life not written upon the sands, that the waves 
may pass over and efface the past? — ^it is irrevocable to alter, 
and misery to recall Why is what we have done written 
with a pen of iron, as upon a rock, when the ineffaceable 
characters are useless? Years have elapsed since all this 
was; and there it remains fresh as if the scenes were of 
yesterday — ^Yes, Mrs. Benfield, as if of yesterday! Your 
stgry brings all back. That sweet girl committed to my 
care ! — all her winning, innocent ways — her miserable fate ! 

and my hard, cruel, vengeful heart 

"Mrs. Benfield, I once saw a wounded viper turn on 
himself, and destroy his life with his own venom. — He stung 
himself to death. The revengeful feelings of my heart have 
done the same for me. 

" But go on. Well — ^it's well — you forsook her. You 
forsook her — It was a miserable thing to do — ^but you did 
it. Yet I ttiink, when the ruin fell upon her — when she 
was almost a beggar, as I understand she was — ^you might 
have c(ane to her again, in spite of that young scoundrePa 
behaviour. But you never did — ^you were still harder than 
I was — ^for you loved her, and you know she loved you.'* 

" I could not go back, sir ; I was far away at the time — 
I was in the Levant myself" 

" What took you there ?" , _ 

" I was married, sir." 
" Heydayl" 

''There wa^ one who had loved me long* and faithfully, 
but I had some way not cared for him in return. This man 
was an old clerk in Mr. Daubeney's house, who had been 
employed by him years before in business connected with 
Mr. Fleming^s house, and had been on that account in the 
Levant. Tliere we first met. The acquaintance was re- 
newed in England, but I loved my mistress, and I did not 
love him, and I would not leave her. 

" Now, however, driven out of the house, I was ... To 
own the truth, sir, when I came to part firom my young 
mistress, who had been to me as a child, whatever the cause 
might be, I thought she did not show the feeling I had ex- 
pected. Whether she was in secret glad to get rid of me — 
because, you know, there is something in people which 
makes them dread to have their eyes opened, and fear thosQ 
who tliey think will do it; or, whether young Mr. Daubeney 
had succeeded in setting her against me, I cannot tell ; but 
certainJy I was hurt at the way she took my leaving her, 
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and my heart felt very sore and very lonely. I went about 
for comfort as one naturally does, and it was natural that I 
should recollect the true and faithful love that plain, honest 
heart had so long borne me. 

" He loved me, sir ; and when others are imkind, we feel 
of what value it is to be truly loved. Be the lover who or 
what he may, so it is. But I do not mean to disparage him 
by what I have said. A plain man may be better than many 
a more specious one. In short, sir, when he heard what ' 
had happened, who but he should fly to me, and proffer 
himself once more to my acceptance, and in such a frank, 
feeling, generous manner, that I took him at his word, and 
we were married in a week or two. And how it came to 
pass I was never exactly told, but I guessed — young Mr. 
Valentine probably thought me too near him still. Be that 
as it may, certain it is my husband was, shortly after his 
marriage, again sent abroad, and I, as in duty bound, ac- 
companied him. 

** Abroad we remained some years. Two or three passed 
before the news of Mr. Daubeney's bankruptcy, and of the 
death of the old man, which followed almost immediately, 
reached us. Then followed the intelligence of his wife's 
death six weeks after his own. 

'' The assignees of the estate kept my husband in the 
situation he was then occupjdng till affairs were wound up ; 
and this detained us at Bey rout for two or three years more. 
It was about nine years after the bankruptcy that we re- 
turned to England, and the whcde had by that time become 
an old story. The affairs had been almost entirely wound 
up, though they were of so extensive a nature that some 
few things yet remained unsettled, and some property 
undisposed of. Among the latter was this large, handsome 
house. 

" Fashions had altered- since it had been built, and mer- 
chants no longer chose to reside in the city. Who would 
purchase such an extensive dwelling — select such an out- 
of-the-way place? It was let as a sort of warehouse, and 
the assignees gave me and my husband the care of it. He 
having some money, contrived to purchase the small public- 
house in that back street by which you entered, and to 
connect it with this mansion in the way you saw ; and upon 
our offering to rent the upper rooms we were allowed them. 
Young gentlemen are glad to be out of the way, you know, 
sir, at times ; and where could they be in a more retired ot 
decent place than this? Our rent \a t«l\\v« \C\^^'«s^^ 'ssss^ 
^ain5 hut scanty; but mr/ heart yeartv^ \.o ^^ TJ^^R.^^•»»^^ 
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indeed, so does that of my husband ; and rather than Uave 

Iv • • • • 

"Well — well; is this never to end? Enough of the 
house ! Did you ever see the woman — did you ever see 
Lilla again?" 

" No, sir — ^Not a trace of her did I ever discover. 

" The last I heard of her was, that her husband was 
thrown into the Fleet, and that she followed him there with 
her little boy. I was told, too, that he died in that place, 
and was buried in the churchyard hard by — a poor debtor's 
funeral. There was no Insolvent Act in those days, sir ; 
the grave was the only passage by which most of the poor 
debtors were liberated. What became of her afterwards 
nobody knew. 

" You may be sure I went to the prison a^d made every 
inquiry. I was shown the room which young Daubeney 
had occupied, for the name was not yet forgotten. It was 
a well-known name, and besides, he was so remarkable a 
person. It was a little, close, wretched room, and in it he 
died. 

" Some of those poor debtors recollected him well, and 
could tell of his emaciated looks — ^his feverish, almost in- 
sane eyes — his trembling hands and uncertain gait; and of 
a pale and beautiful young woman, who was always at his 
side — and of a boy, who came into that prison a child of 
three years old, and went out of it a thin, pale boy, between 
seven and eight — a poor, weedy, drawn-up plant — etiolated, 
as they say, m that sickly, sunless air. 

"There were women there who loved to talk of them 

"Of her patient, dovelike, uncomplaining sweetness; of 
his horrible despair. How he would, in his pains of body 
and mind, be irritable and restless; and how she would 
soothe and calm him — whisnering words of patience and 
submission to the lot they ^ad drawn upon themselves. 
How she might be seen upon her knees, with her own deli- 
cate hands scouring the floor — or standing mopping the 
steps before their door — or rubbing their old furniture to 
make it bright and clean — or watering two roses and a ge- 
ranium which she had in the window — or plying her needle 
busily, for upon what she gained by that they subsisted. 

" Going about every day in that bad and miserable place, 

like an angel of mercy and goodness, shedding light and 

breathing peace and hope wherever she went. Were any 

sick, who but Mrs. Daubeney was at their side, smoothing 

tbeir pillows — ^administering their medicines; and far more, 

Bitting down and talking to them ao msd>y wi^ kmdly., 
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teaching them to be patient and resigned? Oh, sir, that 
patience is a holy oil poured over many a rankling wound. 
She would bid them to trust in God — that God who was 
leading them all through the valley of darkness and the 
shadow of death, but who would never leave them nor for- 
sake them ; and of that Saviour who had bowed his mighty 
head to agony and death for their dear sake. She would 
speak with tears of that great love which overlooked not 
the most wretched or the least, but would in good time 
remember them when tears should be washed from all 
faces. 

" So these poor creatures related it to me whilst tears ran 
down their cheeks as they talked of her. 

." They told me that her husband grew worse and worse, 
more restless and more irritable every day; and people 
whispered about that he was mad. But this she implored 
them not to think or say, lest he should be carried away to 
Bedlam. And so the more restless and incapable he grew, 
the more she shut herself up with him, so that at last she 
was seldom seen, except when she went out of the prison 
walls for a short time now and then, with that poor, sickly 
boy in her hand, to get a few things she wanted. And 
whilst she was away the door of her room was kept locked, 
and no one could go in ; but those who went by sometimes 
heard such groans! and some said dreadful sounds, as of 
one dashing himself against the floor or wall. Those tales 
got about. 

** And one woman told me how she chanced one day to 
be passing by, as Mrs. Daubeney and her little boy came up 
in a sort of hurry and did not perceive her, and how she 
saw Mrs. Daubeney unlock the door, and was curious — 
there were strange stories afloat — ^to look in ; and how there 
he sat with his hair all standing as it were on end, and his 
eyes with a wild look of despair, and his hands clenched in 
his locks, which were curly still, though almost grey ; and 
how she saw her go up to him, and take his hand out of his 
hair so gently, and say, in that sweet, soft voice of hers — 

** ' Oh, my own Valentine ! be patient.' 

" And how another woman going in one day, saw quite 
an affecting scene. Mr. Daubeney asleep upon his bed, and 
a white handkerchief laid over his face to keep the flies off, 
for it was summer, and there are such swarms of them in 
that place; and the window open, and those three little 
trees on the window-cill. She, dressed in a gown patched 
in all places, but not a hole in it, was vfo^te[i^^^'^^'^'p^^'^^'^^ 
and that pde boy was standing beside 'Vxet^XJoxea^^'^J^^'^ 
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needles as she wanted them, and singing this Psalm, which 
he had learned by heart out of her prayer-book: — 

The Lord my Shepherd is ; 
I shall be well supplied. 

'' She had her Bible and her prayer-book, that was all 
she had left. JEvery little superfluity she brought with her 
into th» prison had been sold one by one to get food. For 
you must know, sir, in these days — God grant it be not 
so now ! — they shut up debtors between four walls, and left 
them to provide themselves with food ; and God help the 
poor creatures who were friendless — they were often starving. 
And had it not been for their poor brothers in calamity, who 
often shared with them what they could ill spare, many 
must have actually starved. This creature, sir, this angel 
has been known, after giving her husband and her son their 
breakfasts, to steal out under some pretence or other with 
her own share of the bread, and give it to one of these 
hungering wretches." 

The last part of Mrs. Benfield's long history was listened 
to with profound attention and in perfect silence — the whole 
man so absorbed that he scarcely moved. As she proceeded 
his face began to change, the colour rose to his cheek, and 
his breast began to heave; then his hand stole to'his eye, 
and wiped away first one and then another tear. Not, after 
all, bitter tears. This lovely picture of goodness in her he 
loved made his heart glow with sensations new, but in spite 
of all, delightful. He forgot himself, he forgot all in the 
ecstasy of that admiration. 

Mr. Craiglethorpe was an altered man. 

" And what- — and what," at last he faltered out, "what 
did you say became of her? And how did it all end?" 

" In the poor young man's death at last. A hollow short 
cough ; a cheek flushed with bright colour — emaciation, till 
the very bones pierced his skin as he lay upon that wretched 
bed, and then his death — yes, death came at last. 

" She sat by him and held his hand, and moistened hig 
parched lips, and now and then tears would roll quietly 
down her cheeks; and she knelt down and read the prayers 
for the dying, and commended the soul of the sufferer, in 
faith, to God. 

** For there was her Eedeemer, sir — He who died for the 
sinful and the miserable, and she trusted in his mercy upon 
this poor Boul. You know he had suffered much in expia- 
tioB before be departed. Then, wlieix t"^ H'aX ^Xxw^"^^ ^^v 
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over, and he had gone to his place, she closed \m eyes, and 
> when he was decently laid ont, she went and laid herself 
upon a little couch by the side of her boy, who was fast 
asleep, and threw her arms round hjs neck, and laid her 
pale cheek to his pale cheek, and so she fell asleep. 

" It was the sleep of the blessed, for that task Was done. 
He was gone to God as she hoped — his errors forgiven for 
his Saviour's sake — and she was left with her orphan boy. 
But there was the Father of the fatherless abore." 



CHAPTER XXn. 



I read the revdatSons of the hart. 

By the great angels, Life and Time, revealed. 

Rbade. 



Mrs. Benfield stopped, for her tears fell so fast that she 
could hardly speak ; but Mr. Craiglethorpe spoke not. 

His attitude of fixed attention, however, sj>oke for him 
that he wished her to go on, and by-and-by she was able to 
go on. 

" It was the very woman who sat up with the corpse that 
night who told me all this. 

*' The next evening it was canied away. 

"The dear young lady had an old black gown by her, it 
seems, for she put one on; and with her little boy in her 
hand, she followed the hearse as it went out of the gate; 
and that is the last that was seen of her. She left orders 
that the little property she had should be sold to pay a few 
trifling debts ; and if any money were left, that it should be 
laid out in bread for those who needed it." 

" And nothing was ever heard of her more?" 

" Nothing." 

" And you tried every means to trace her?" 

*' Did I not?" 

" And all in vain?" 

" All in vain." 

*'Oh! wretch — wretch — ^wretch — ^miserable wretch that 
I was I And I was rolling in wealtli and ^o^t\}i\tv%m ^^^i.- 
Bualhyf and teaching my hard, hatd "heaxt, lo iot^^X. \kKt > 
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asking myself what affair it was of mine! She had de-r 
spised my counsel and shaken off my authority, and wiat 
had I to do with her? She had chosen for herself, and bjr 
that choice she must abide. Oh, fool! fool! fool! and blind! 
Oh, fool! fool!*' ,. V 



" But what did they think had become of her?" 

" Some thought she had destroyed herself — she went out 

with such a pale, calm, resolute face, they said, but I never 

believed that^ 
" No more do I." 



If there be one thing more dreadful than another to en- 
dure, I have always thought it must be to lose sight of a 
friend imder terrible circumstances, and never to know 
what has become of him. To know he must have suffered, 
but as to how and to what extent, to know nothing. Ima- 
gination shudders at the sufferings that may have been 
gone through, but all is horrible conjecture, and no more. 
Upon that rack of busy creative misery, misery of thought, 
Mr. Craiglethorpe found himself now stretched, and his 
anguish exceeds description. His face became red, his eyes 
stared. He rose from his seat as if something suddenly 
became visible, then sat down again, the cold sweat starting 
in drops from his brow. He wiped the moisture away — he 
rose and went to the door — ^he came back, sat down opposite 
to Mrs. Benfield, as if more was to be told ; then almost 
wild with the horror of his conjectures, his hands clasped, 
he walked almost furiously up and down the room, lle- 
morse, the agony of remorse, lent stings to the bitterness of 
his sorrow. 
. To forgive himself was impossible. 

Some men might have palliated the matter even yet to 
themselves, but he attempted it not. 

True, she had never applied to him. True, from the 
day he had refused to be present at her marriage, had 
surrendered his authority as regarded her affairs, and 
declined to take any further part in her concerns, she had 
never attempted to hold the least communication with him. 
Mrs. Selwyn having gone abroad to join her husband soon 
Bfter Lilla's marriage, every avenue had been closed by 
rrhicb he might have heard of hex. Tiv\e^ he had neter 
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had the least conception of the extremities to which she 
had been reduced. These things might have been urged 
as some excuse for his conduct, but it would not do. 

Certain looks of sad surprise — a sort of childish surprise 
at his anger and unkindness — certain tones of voice could 
not be forgotten. Now they haunted him as did the re- 
collection of his own proud and implacable feelings. 

True, she had not applied to him in her distress ; but 
need he, therefore, have been ignorant of it? 

Had not the tale of the ruin of Mr. Daubeney's house 
reached him? had he not heard of the affecting death of 
that good old man, so speedily followed by that of his wife? 
Had he not heard of the disgrace and imprisonment of the 
sou? He did not know that she was penniless, but he did 
know that she was a friendless stranger. 

And what had he done? 

In the bitterness of his heart, he had driven the recol- 
lection of her as much as possible from his mind; had 
waited to be applied to, resolved not to interfere unasked; 
had suffered the busy present to sweep by him as a flood, 
and obliterate the trace of old friendships, old relations, old 
obligations. 

And now it was too late. 

No notice in the newspapers, it must be said, had apprized 
him of Valentine's death, for I think, if he had known that^ 
he must and would have relented ; for his jealousy — that 
strongest, perhaps, of man's passions — would have ceased 
to add its poison to the rest. But such thoughts offered no 
palliation to him now. The picture of Lilla, as she left the 
Fleet prison, was not to be driven from his mind. 



After a good while had elapsed, during which Mrs. Ben- 
field had sat there, looking down, and the big tears rolling 
silently down her cheeks, she at last lifted up her eyes, and 
fixing them upon Mr. Craiglethorpe, became aware of 
those changes of countenance which betrayed the anguish 
of his mind. 

She sat watching him some time with much compassion 
in her looks. At last, seeing he did not speak, she went 
on with her relation, without being asked to do so, conscious 
that she was doing the best thing to divert him from the 
cruel thoughts with which he seemed ^lUd*. — 

" We took possession of this house, svi, ^^ W^n^t'^^^'^ 
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to you, and I have something in consequence of this to add 
to my story, which I have never communicated to any one 
before, but which I think — I feel — I think I see — nay, I feel 
sure, ought to. be mentioned to you ; and I believe, indeed, 
seeing the distress which you appear to suffer upon this 
poor young lady's account, it may be a comfort to you. In- 
deed, sir, I had no idea — we none of us had the least idea — 
that you could have felt so much for her — or, indeed, for 
any one. Pray excuse me." 

He did not interrupt her, impatiently, as he had done 
before; the man within seemed to quail, subdued and 
broken with the intensity of his distress. He was patient 
with this kind, but somewhat tedious woman, because he 
had not spirits left to be impatient. She went on : — 

"There was some of the old furniture remaining when 
we came into the house, and I was told to take care to look 
through the drawers, and scrutoires, and bo on, before any 
of it was disposed of. 

" A man came one day to bid for that old carved cabinet 
you see there, sir. It's rather a curious piece of work, if 
you observe, beautifully carved — the story of Venus and 
Adonis, I believe. You see, sir, what a rich ornamental 
work of fruit and flowers there is round the panels, and 
how handsome and heavy the cornice at the top is." 

He turned roimd, as it were, almost mechanically, and 
looked at the piece of furniture she described. It was one 
of those rich old pieces of dark, carved oak, which, a lew 
years ago, used to be cast aside into the corners of pawn- 
brokers' shops, and which now every one seizes upon and 
prizes. 

" The man," she went on, " would not give the price my 
husband put upon it, and the cabinet has remained imsold 
ever since. 

"There is the key," she continued, taking from her 
pocket a richljr-worked silver key, and laying it, with a 
certain solemmty, upon the table before her. 

"That cabinet was an interesting piece of furniture to 
me. I had known it long. It had belonged to Mr. Fle- 
ming, and my dear young lady would never part with it. 
She had brought it from the Levant with her. It used to 
stand in her bed-room at Mrs. Selwyn's house, and after her 
marriage, it must needs go with her, and wherever she went, 
and be placed in her bed-room. 

" This key is very precious to me, sir. It used to hang 
round my darling young lady's neck, fastened with a silver 
chain, " 
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He continued to look at the cabinet, never once turning 
his eyes from it, yet listening attentively to what was com- 
ing next. 

*' My young lady, perhaps you did not know, was in the 
habit of writing a good deal by herself. I think this is a 
habit not uncommon with j^oung people who have no inti- 
mate friend to open their heart to ; they like to talk, as it 
were, in this manner to themselves. 

'^ Well, sir, I had taken no thought of this, after the sad 
break-up ; and had never troubled myself to inquire what 
had become of her papers — whether she had destroyed 
them, or into whose huids they .had fallen — till they talked 
of selling this cabinet, and I had to look through it. These 
old-fashioned things have usually all sorts of curious secret 
drawers in them, but I was well acquainted with this, for 
she had no secrets of this sort for me, trusting me — ^poor 
thing, she was but too trustful — ^implicitly. In a secret 
drawer at the back I found the papers." 

" And what have you done with them? Destroyed them? 
You dare not!" 

^^ No, sir; I could not find in my heart to do it. 

*' There is something," she went on, "in destroying 
papers which reveal the thoughts and feelings of those who 
are gone, so like annihilation, that it is an awful thing to 
do. One revolts at the idea of burying in eternal oblivion 
these living monuments of what was once a human soul — 
of irretrievably oblitering the precious relics of thought and 
feeling. 'To destroy what can never be replaced, has al- 
ways seemed a fearful thing to me." ' 

" What did you do with them, then? Are they there 
still?" Half rising as if to go to the cabinet, and at the 
same time stretching out his hand as if for the key. 

" No, sir, they are not there. 

"My life is uncertain. I am well aware, that in the 
present state of my health, I may be confined to a sickbed ; 
nay, I may die any day. This cabinet might be sold." 

" Yes," said Craiglethorpe, " it will be. I shall buy it." 

" And if I happened to be ill, and it had gone without 
my knowledge, I could not bear the idea of the papers 
being left to the chance of going with it, and so passing 
into other hands. I took them out — ^have sealed them up 
in a parcel — and have ordered them to be destroyed at my 
death.'; 

"I thought you said you did not like to burn this sort 
of papers?" 

" I could not do it myself, I own*, "bxxt a ^«^xiR.^ ^ 'Caaxs. 
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contents showed me that they ought not to fall into indif- 
ferent hands." 

*' Have you read them?" 

"No, sip, I have not. A glance into the first pages 
showed me that one person alone ought to read them, and 
that person is yourself." 

"I!" 

" You, sir; for your name is the principal one there." 

" What could she write of me? How came she to think 
of me?" he cried, with emotion. " You do not mean to say 

— you cannot mean to imply Oh ! if she wrote of me, 

it could only be to ridicule and curse me." 

"Ah, sir!" said Mrs. Benfield, and she looked earnestly 
into his face, "why — why were you in such a delusion? 
Oh, me I Why was not that which is now to be made 
known, guessed at before?" 

" You intend to let me read these papers, then. Where 
are they?" 

" I will fetch them." 

She rose with some difficulty. She was very feeble, and 
this long conversation had evidently exhausted her very 
much. 

The clocks upon the neighbouring churches were ringing 
the half hour past four — ^the chimes of a tower almost close 
at hand played the melancholy air of " Gramachree." In 
the very heart of the great, bustling city, all around them 
was still — there was not a sound to be heard in this secluded 
room, but the stilly distant roar like a torrent for ever flow- 
ing. It was a dull, lowering day. The clouds hung low 
and heavy, the atmosphere was sultry and oppressive ; the 
room in which they sat looked as if darkened with almost 
supernatural gloom; the breakfast- things stood there still 
unheeded upon the table. 

Mrs. Benfield rose from her seat slowly, and with a cer- 
tain gravity as if about to do some solemn thing ; then, with 
that feeling of ceremony which seems inseparable from hu- 
man nature upon all great occasions, it appears that when 
she left the room, she gave orders to clear the forgotten 
breakfast-things away before introducing these papers, 
which were to her as the holy relics of one she honoured 
as a saint. 

While she was absent, a woman-servant came in and 

cleared the table unobserved by Mr. Craiglethorpe, who 

was standing at some little distance with his back to the 

door. He was looking at the cabinet, and seemed intent 

upon the story of Yenus and Adoma Yihich was carved 
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upon it. Was it his fancy, or was it really so? The figures 
reminded him of Lilla and Valentine. 

The beautiful youth was in one panel represented as 
starting for the chase, his fair curls clustering round his 
face, just as those of Valentine had used to do; and the 
long beautiful arms of the goddess were thrown round him, 
as if to detain him. Her sweet face cast up imploringly 
and melancholy,' as he had seen that of Lilla, but not when 
directed to Valentine, and had been puzzled to understand 
its meaning. How beautiful were the dogs as they stro^ 
impatiently to be away ! and the young huntsman struggling 
to disengage himself from those tender arms! 

In another panel Adonis was dying. That young and 
beautiful youth was dying at her feet. He fancied he saw 
the picture f ealised which his fancy had painted ; and in 
the loving, piteous expression of the immortal one's face, 
again he beheld that of her on whom he had so madly 
doted. 

How long he stood engaged in these contemplations I 
know not ; he was aroused by the door opening, and turn- 
ing round, saw that the table had been cleared, and^the 
little disorder of the room arranged. It looked, as I said, 
almost as if some ceremony was about to take place. Mrs. 
3enfield re-entered. She carried in her hand a painted 
box of pretty considerable size, which was adorned upon 
the outside with paintings that covered it almost all over. 

The patterns of trailing flowers, interspersed with ribbons 
and true-lovers' knots, were not of modern taste ; time had 
faded the colours, and the varnish had become yellow and 
cracked, but enough remained to show that this had once 
been an elaborate work of art; and the lock, the handle at 
the top, and all the little fittings proved that no expense 
had been spared upon this little repository. 

Sitting down by the table, Mrs. Benfield sighed and 
said : 

. '' This pretty box was painted for me, and given to me 
by my dear Miss Fleming in days when she was happy, and 
loved to amuse herself with such little things. It has been 
a great treasure to me, and when I got these papers, I 
thought the best use I could make of it was to put them in 
here." 

So saying, she lifted a black ribbon that hung about 
her neck, and took out a very small silver key inlaid and 
worked with gold, and applying it to the loc^', opened tho 
box. 
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He had resumed his seat, and sat watching her atten- 
tively. . ? I 

The box was lined with pink silk which had long been 
faded ; it contained nothing but the papers, these papers 
being put up together in a cover which was sealed, and 
upon which these words were written: " To be burned un- 
opened in case of my death." Mrs. Benfield broke the seal, 
and then the manuscript appeared. It was in packets of 
different descriptions. Some being those of the earlier date, 
w^re nicely tied together with ribbons, in a sort of small 
volume, and were composed of delicately prepared paper 
now discoloured by time. The handwriting, however, was 
various, sometimes delicate and even, at others hurried 
and scrawling, as if written under the influence of strong 
passion. 

The papers of a later date were of a commoner material, 
degenerating at last into mere scraps and fragments of the 
coarsest and most ordinary kind. A change in the character 
of the handwriting was remarkable here. Neither the 
delicate penmanship, nor the hurried scrawls of the earlier 
papers were discernible. 

The hand had acquired more regularity and firmness. It 
was longer, and the letters better formed. There, one 
might almost say, seemed to be a certain solemnity, gravity, 
melancholy in it. 

As Mrs. Benfield took the packets out one by one, and as 
she laid them before Mr. Craiglethorpe, she said : 

"I have never presumed to read farther than the first 
few pages of these writings. I could proceed no farther 
without meeting with the name of another, and as I hinted 
to you before, sir, that other was the only person to whom 
such a confidence ought to be made. It was not for me to 
pry into the secrets of the dead. It was not for me to know 
their weaknesses or their mistakes. There was one name 
too often repeated. For these many years I have thought 
that its possessor was dead, too, but it seems i was mis- 
taken." 

** You have acted rightly. Give me the papers." 

She presented them to him. 

'' I am afraid the parcel will cause you much pain. If I 
interpreted these things rightly, there has been much mis- 
laive . • . . 

He was already glancing his eye over them. 

Not in a hasty, greedy, impatient manner, like one who 
expects delight and satisfaction, but with something ap- 
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preaching to horror and dread ;• overmastered by the intense, 
the inyincible desire to hold that fresh communication with 
the lost which arises from the perusal in this manner of 
their secret thoughts. 

" Perhaps it will give you too much pain ; perhaps you 
had better let it alone, sir," reiterated she, looking com- 
passionately at his working features. 

"No," said he, with a slight shake of the head. 

" You will like best to read them by j^ourself," she added, 
rising with her usual delicacy of feeling. 

"Thank you; I should much." 

"You will please to return them to the box when you 
have finished them, and give me the key." 

" Undoubtedly." 

IMrs. Benfield left the room. 

He sat down — sank down, into the huge old arm-chair. 
His hand shook; he could scarcely hold the papers; he 
kept gazing at them vacantly. Sometimes he bent down, 
and looked intently at that delicate handwriting ; then he 
covered his eyes with his hand, and turned away. 

But you are impatient, perhapsr, to learn the internal 
workings of the unhappy Lilla Fleming's heart, as related 
by herself in this unsophisticated manner. 

Upon the outside leaf of the first little volimie was in- 
scribed, in a beautiful handwriting, carefully and neatly 
penned, this title: 

"The Secret History of the Head and Heart of Lilla 
Fleming." 

He turned the manuscript round, looking at the knots of 
ribbon with which the volume was tied, and at the silken 
cord and tarnished little silver tassel at the end, which had 
been inserted to keep the place. 

Such was the little womanly fancy which had adorned 
the first collection of papers. There were others, as I have 
said, far less daintily arrai^d : others, breathing the pas* 
sion, the woe, of a later period. Hastily scribbled down 
without care, in the intervals of anguish, they had been— 
they were begrimed with duet, and wetted, and blotted with 
tears. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Faint as records graved upon 
Fragments of some mouldering stone, 
With grey weed and moss o'ergrown 
When the tale they told is gone. 

Kbaoe — Vision of the Ancient Kings. 

I SHALL not give you the whole of what he read. In ma- 
nuscripts of this nature there is necessarily much that is 
mere repetition, and a good deal that relates to events 
trifling and uninteresting, as having left no permanent trace 
in the writer's feelings. I shall confine myself to those 
which bore upon the mainspring of the history of a warm 
and feeling heart. They were read, I might say devoured, 
by Mr. Craiglethorpe with such intensity of interest, and 
were the only ones that bear upon my story. 



" The Lawn, May 15th, 18 — ' 

' "Which said Lawn, be it said, is situated in a certain 
district named in England — to which I am come — a Forest ! 

" Epping Forest I Very unlike, by-the-by, any forest I 
have ever seen or heard of; being a pretty, op'en, glady 
sort of treed country, full of very gay villas, and very fine 
houses, and very small carriages; young ladies and gentle- 
men, and all that sort of thing. 

"Well, but these lucubrations of mine which are to be, 
are thence dated. 

" It is an old foolish habit of mine, perhaps, this writing 
down my thoughts, and talking to myself; yet I will not 
say that neither, for it was my dear father who recommended 
the practice to me. 

**He said that ai I had neither brother nor sister, nor 
-ia'tli nor kin, nor even very intimale ftien^^ Vq \sML\sift dis- 
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agreeable truths, and to exchange my ideas with, in the 
perfect confidence so natural to young minds, I must make 
a friend, a censor, and a confidante of myself. And that, if 
I were accustomed thus to put down my thoughts upon 
paper, it would enable me to hold a sort of conversation, as 
it were, between me and myself, which I might turn to 
profit. I should in that way, in a certain sense, look at my 
character from a distance; something as another person 
might look upon it. I remember he smiled in his dear 
manner, and added he feared it would prove but a poor 
substitute for a sensible friend — this poor, little, foolish, in- 
experienced second self; but such as it was, he recom- 
mended it. 

'* I have burned all the lucubrations of Beyrout. I fan- 
cied, that act of my life having closed, I might as well have 
done with the relation of childish notions, wishes, and 
follies. A new chapter in the portentous volume, that we 
call our personal experience, so portentous to ourselves, so 
valueless to others, is now opened — a new page is to be 
read. The chapter, I have a feeling, is already written, 
though, done in sympathetic ink, it will only, by degrees, 
become visible to my eyes. 

"Ah! could I gratify the invincible curiosity I have to 
read it now ! It will be so new, so different from the old 
one. Will it be as happy? I really feel as if 1 scarcely 
cared for that, provided it were interesting; and that it can 
hardly fail to be where everything is so strange. 

** How sad I have felt during my voyage ! How terrible 
it has been to me to leave my native land ; that beautiful 
land of the sun— of dark azure skies — of brilhant lights 
and deep shadows — of palms, and cedars, and roses, and 
nightingales ; of orange-blossoms, and fountains, and for 
England ! 

'' England! which they all say is covered with nasty dark 
clouds and fog, from one year's end to the other, and where, 
when the sun shines, it is so pale that neither plants, nor 
birds, nor flowers, C9,n take a colour. Where the very 
nightingales sing hoarsely, and with none of that passionate ' 
sweetness which delights me so much here. 

" Such was the way I was thinking when I left the lovely 
land, and stepped upon the deck of the vessel which was 
to carry me away. I cried and felt so lonely. — ^And my 
father ! my dear, dear father ! But I did not leave his re- 
vered remains behind, — ^They were gone to England before 
me. That it was which made me, after ^l^ife^VNlaa^^^sj^- 
land was my country. 
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^ It was not till I got into the Chaimfil, the Chops of the 
OhanndL as the seamen called it — ^tt was not tiU I got there^ 
that I felt I had fairly bidden adieu to the fair South. 

*•*• Oh, how cold it was! oh, how it blew! and how the 
wind seemed to pierce into my very bones I 

(( Axtd yet some way I did not dislike it ; Selina was ready 
to cry, and good Mrs. Benfield said, ^Well, we're getting 
to England, you may feel that,' in a way that showed she 
ielt r^er particularly micomfartable, but I liked it. 

*^ I liked that shiv^ing feel; I Hked to hear the wind 
whistling among the shrouds. I Hked to wrap myself np in 
a great fur cloak, that Mrs. Benfield had provided for me, 
and to walk upon the deck and enjoy the bracing air, as 
the captain called it*' 



■4( 



I like that captain. He is rather a rQugh specimen oi 
a seaman, but heHi very frank, honest, and good-natured — 
so EngKsh as I £ucy. I can't think how it happens that I 
am so fond of what is rather rough, provided it be honest 
and good-natured. I like it much better, really better, 
than soft and smiooth. My taste in people seems all in the 
rock way." 



'^ How proud and pleased the captain and all the sailors 
seemed when we got into the Thames! The highway of 
nations the captain called it; and said the port of London 
was the most important port, and London itself the greatest, 
and the mightiest, and the richest city in the world ; and 
that, except one rascal, Wat Tyler, I tlunk he called him — 
no one fbr «ight hundred years had ever dared enter it 
in a hostile manner. 

^^ So he kept plying me with fine stories about the wealth 
and grandeur of London, till I did not know what to ex- 
pect. Nothing but castles and palaces, I believe, crowning 
the banks of the river, and their fine gardens coming sweep- 
ing down to it. 

^^ It was a beautiful sight, certainly, as we sailed up, and 
came opposite a place £ey call Northfleet. There, upon 

the south aide, the banks, all coyered with trees, came quite 

down to the water. 
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^^It was a beautiful day; the stm does shine in this 
country^ say what they will. The river gleamed so bine 
and clear, and the little waves broke and foamed against the 
sides of the vessels which were careering up in crowds ; 
like flocks of sea-birds with their white wings spread, scud- 
ding so triumphantly before the wind. And white clouds 
skimmed across the lovely pale blue sky, and the wind was 
so :fi:esh and delightful, I was quite enchanted. 

" But, oh I never poor mortal creature fell from a greater 
pinnacle of imagination into a more horrible depth than did 
poor I, as we approached this queen of cities. Was it pos- 
sible to conceive anything so utterly abominable as the 
misty black buildings, coming tumbling head-over-heels 
into the river, in every sort of hideous form, colour, and 
proportion? — no quays, no palaces, not even fine ware- 
houses. 

^^ Is this the city which exalted herself as a queen? 

*^ Ah ! thought I, if the people I am going to be with 
are as far beneath my dear &ther — as far below all his ex- 
cellence has led me to hope from his countrymen — ^as this 
abominable London is benea^ its reputation — what will be- 
come of me? 

" And really, when I first saw Mr. Craiglethcarpe coming 
upon the deck, where we at last stopped in a horrid place 
all full of black coal-vessels, and the water the colour of 
Styx, I thought it was just going to be so. He was so ex- 
cessively ugly. 

" Conceive of a man, with a skin the colour of yellow 
parchment, and a high thin nose, and a forehead wrinkled 
like an old man's forehead, and a face all straight lines, and 
a thin wasted sort of figure, all straight lines, and an eye, 
not sweet and bright, as eyes ought to be, but sharp, and 
cold, and piercing as that of a hawk. 

''An eye one can't help looking at askance, and can't 
help being afraid of. And yet, would any one believe it? 
No, it's impossible she should. I thought him, as I thought 
London, the ugliest thing I had ever seen. And I hated 
London, but I rather liked him. Yes, I did — ^An example 
of my old strange taste for what is rough aud ugly ! 

" And yet my father, whom I loved to adoration, was 
neither rough nor ugly. 

" But I was so sick of the men ai Bey rout. They were 
so false and so smiling. I believe I mistake the reverse of 
wrong for right, and fancy what is rough and ugly must be, 
faithful and sincere — that's it — aad Btioii^, «xAtsv«s^ ^ ^i»^ 
protecting — thaVs it again. 
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" And there is something in Mr. Craiglethorpe so tnie, 
so utterly without affectation, so totally indifferent to, so 
entirely without thought of the effect he is producing, or 
any endeavour to render himself pleasing, or that sort of 
thing I So downright — so downrightly straightforward, al- 
most to rudeness. So cold and quiet! Ah! perhaps so in- 
sensible ! that, say what I will — laugh at myself as I will — 
do what I will — ^I must own it is excessively to my taste. 

" It's no use being ashamed of one's taste in these things 
— taste will have its way. It will not brook contradiction, 
it will not listen to argument — and wrong or right, this taste 
is mine. 

"How oddly I felt when he came up to me! What a 
curious sort of liking I took to him at first sight ! 

" Nay, I declare, if he had not been so hideously ugly, I 
should have thought I had fallen in love at first sight. — A 
thing my dearest father used always to ridicule and warn 
me against, as the most contemptible and dangerous weak- 
ness of which a woman could be guilty. 

" Well, this thing I am glad of, that this Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe is to be my guardian — for I am sure I shall like to 
have to mind what he says very much — because I am cer- 
tain he is a very clever, sensible, manly- minded man. And 
I shall have no trouble about taking care of myself, but 
leave it all to him ; and live as thoughtlessly and pleasantly 
as I used to do under my dear father's wing. 

" I see he can be rather cross already — ^which my dear 
father never could be — ^but I don't feel as if I should mind 
it much from him." 



The journal, after various other remarks and notices, 
thus, after an interval of time, went on: — 



"This is a very pretty place, and I am sure I like it very 
much, but yet I cannot help feeling rather dull. 

"Mrs. Selwyn is a very kind woman, and very good- 
natured about taking me out into company and all that sort 
of thing. But she is not very entertaining herself, and the 
people we see are rather stupid. 
** These great grand dinners are so l\itaom^. ^Mdi ira- 
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mense long tables, set out, I believe, for between twenty 
and thirty people I Such loads and loads of plate 1 Such 
heaps and heaps of good things to eat! More provided 
than twice the number of guests could by any possibility 
consume, though some of the gentlemen certainly seem to 
stuff away pretty hard ! 

** And then such innumerable varieties of wines, and 
such numbers of servants passing and handing about ! 

''And all for what? 

" I am sure it would be hard to say. 

" We put on our finest clothes. There is a little amuse- 
ment in that for both of us, to be sure. I do like dressing 
myself, that is true, but when there is nobody one cares to 
please, even that is uninteresting work. 

" Sometimes, however, we meet Mr. Craiglethorpe at 
these dinners. His sister tells me he likes nothing so much 
as a great dinner ; that it is the principal pleasure of life 
for these city gentlemen. 

" That is strange and hard to believe. 

'' Such a man as Mr. Craiglethorpe to delight in these 
huge, pompous, oppressive feasts I 

''Sometimes I wonder whether it is quite right. I do 
not think it can be wise, to spend the money for which 
people strive and toil so hard, in these ostentatious and 
tiresome entertainments. 

"It's no use denying it. I cannot help thinking some- 
times, what a great, great number of people would be so 
thankful for what is in this manner absolutely thrown away. 

" They were talking last night at Mr. Milner's of a poor 
water-colour painter, who was found with a wife and six 
children nearly starved to death, I believe. He could not 
get his pictures into the exhibition for some cause or other 
— I could not quite understand what — and he could not sell 
them. 

'* Some of the gentlemen called him a poor devil ; and 
wondeied what in the world such miserable rascals had to 
do to marr}', upon so uncertain a prospect as water-colour 
drawing. They were eating, and drinking, to say nothing 
of sending away more upon their plates untouched than 
would have fed the poor painter and his family for a week. 

" I was sitting by Mr. Craiglethorpe, and made a remark 
of this kind to him. 

" He looked up at me, and smiled, one of his odd-mean- 
ing grim smiles, that I cannot help liking better than other 
people's sweet ones — they seem to ex^i^«.% ^^ xaxs^Oa — ^^is^a. 
he said — 
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*' *• Miss Fleming, young gentlemen who follow the fine 
arts are too proud to be fed with the crumbs which fall from 
rich men^s tables.' 

^' ^I didn't mean,' said I, rather indignantly, 'that he 
should literally have the broken meat given to him.' 

" 'Nol Then what have the fish and fowl, people are 
fiinging about here, to do witiiHhe case in question?' 

'^ ' If there were less set upon the table, there would be 
less to fling about — and money might be spared to buy pic- 
tures.' 

" ' And where would you put them when you had bought 
them?' looking round the room, which was, indeed, covered 
from the ceiling downwards widi pictures. 

" ' Oh ! I would find a place.' 

* ' ' A woman's answer — Oh, you would find a place ! Pray 
understand that it is the very difficulty of finding a place for 
useless articles, which makes the dea&ig in uselefls articles 
such a precarious means of subsistence in this world.' 

" * Fine frosted castles in pastry and beautiful sugar 
flowers,' I said, looking at the table, wluch really — ^it was 
second course now — ^looked quite like a feast in a fidry tale, 
it was so beautiful, 'are not useless articles, it seems; I be- 
lieve cooks and confectioners are never known to starve.' 

" ' How should they when they live in the midst of the 
eatables?' said he, with his little dry short laugh. 

" ' Well, then,' I went on, out of patience with his way ot 
taking such things, and looking a little contemptuously at 
him, I believe, for I felt an indignant kind of anger and 
almost contempt at his apparent indifierence to the subject 
— ^I could not help that. ' Well, then, I suppose the world 
is to go on from day to day in this manner. Between this 
ostentatious, expensive luxury upon the one hand--a luxury 
which does nobody any good; and this wasting misery upon 
the other — Dives in purple, and Lazarus at the gate. Oh I 
do you mean that it is to go on in this way for ever?' 

" ' It is the way of the world. It ever has been, and ever 
will be so, I should conceive. None but a child would 
attempt to upheave the globe with its finger, or arrest the 
tide with its voice.' 

" ' Do you mean that only childish people endeavour to 
make men better — to alter their courses when they are 
wrong ?' 

" ' A man here and there, perhaps, may be mended by a 

pretty girl talking about goodness to him. As for the 

masses, I suppose things will go on much as they ever have 

done, In spite of any such poweiful lu^M^Tie.^ , , . ^^X* ^V^a.^ 
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the pretty giriSj as fax afl I have jobserved them, are less 
fond of luxurious indulgence, so it may be according to 
their own fancy, than other people . . .' 

'^ And he glanced at my dress. 

"It was very expensive, to be sure, and I believe very 
pretty — but then that is eo different from gormandizing at 
a dinner. ^f'*^ /• -^^ *^' -* 

" I did not pretend to mistake him, and I said something 
of the sort. 

" ' I don't see the difference — I suppose it is only another 
form of selfish indulgence,' he answered. 

" * Then you think nothing of a desire to please ?' 

" * Woman's excuse for vanity and coquetry.' 

" That's the way he vexes me so often. Why will he 
take this pleasure in mortifying and giving me pain ? 

"Does he think me a mere vain empty coquette? Is 
that his opinion of all women, and that his opinion of me ? 
Why should he think this of me? 

" It is natural such a young creature as I am should en- 
joy a little admiration, when I can get it. That's not often 
done here, at all events. But does he think I would trifle 
with the affections of an honest heart to gratify my vanity? 
How little he knows me 1 And could he guess — ^but that he 
never, never shall — how dear his approbation would be to 
me — ^perhaps he might have the generosity, the kindness 
gently to put me in the iray of obtaining it, and not check, 
and vex, and provoke me with his rude taunting ways. 

" So unlike what I was used to from my dear father. 

" Why must I like this strange man ? 

" I am sure that he saw he had hurt me. 

" He looked at me for two seconds, with his piercing eye, 
just as if he would search into my very soul, and then with 
an indescribable, half- sarcastic look, which I took worst of 
all, returned to his dinner and ate away; taking one after 
another of the good things offered, as if nothing on earth 
were to be compared in pleasure and interest to his. I sat 
pouting, looking very cross, as I felt, and refused every- 
thing — ^fool that I was. 

" He glanced at me twice or thrice — something so pro- 
voking in his air — as if he was quite pleased to have put 
me out of humour. As if it were not so very easy to be 
ill-natured and rude. I am sure it is easy enough to him. 

" But I'll have my revenge some of theM days. 

" If he does not care to ve:^ me, why should I care to v^tk^ 
him? ,' ;. 

^^And I know the way. 
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"Oh! manly and sensible as you are, Mr. Craiglethorpe, 
you have your weak side like other people. 

"He cannot bear to be laughed at: and another thing I 
have found out, there is nothing he hates like being made 
the subject of a practical joke. He looks so ridiculously 
vexed, if one can but put him into a ridiculous position. 
Oh, that is charming! To see him looking, I don't know 
how, when he finds himself victimized by any of my childish 
tricks — ^I am sure he longs to beat me — ^I am positive if I 
were his wife he could not help beating me. 

"Fool! fool! spaniel! woman! weaK childish woman ! 

" Yes, I will own it here. Strange, unaccountable infa- 
tuation — T feel — ^I cannot help it — I do feel — 

"That I would rather be beaten by Mr. Craiglethorpe 
than flattered by any other man." 



He dropped the manuscn^t, he clasped his forehead in 
his hands, ai\d murmuring, " Oh God!" rose from his chair 
in the greatest agitation, his whole frame shaking with fresh 
pai^lK^sms of anguish. 

Iji^saw her— 5he rose before him in all her innocence 
and playful beajity. The idol of his soul — ^that creature he 
had so passion^ely loved, with love which he had suffered 
his selfish pride thiis to dishonour, and degrade, and pervert! 

She had loved him, then! loved him so — ^The sweet, sweet 
creature had given him that heart, that warm ingenuous 
heart of hers. He could have been torn by wild horses to 
obtain it, and in his hard and haughty pride he had flung 
the rich treasure away. 

He could have wept tears of blood, but no tears came to 
relieve his burning eyeballs. 

Again he rose up and took two or three turns up and 
down the room, in excessive agitation ; then he sat down, 
collected the papers which lay scattered round him upon 
the floor, and begah to devour the manuscript again. 



There was much that followed of the ;Same character as 
what you have read. 
Renewed proofs of his unkindness, and of her sensibility 
to it. 
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Fresh marks of the interest he had made in her heart, 
and records of the little mischievous ways to which her 
hidden partiality had prompted her. 

Partly, it was evident, because she strove, with a woman's 
natural delicacy, to hide what she believed was not in the 
slightest degree returned; partly because she loved to oc- 
cupy herself about him. 

If ever innocent affection, if ever guileless sport, if ever 
a strong love for what was right in herself and others, if 
ever all the dear woman's devotion to the man she loved, 
was painted in artless colours, it was pourtrayed here. 

But as the narrative of these feelings proceeded, the page 
became gradually darkened. Unkindness upon unkindncss, 
his mortifying indifference, his cutting sarcasms, began to 
do their work. It was evident that the slighted aft'ection 
was gradually becoming alienated. The heart was striving 
to recover its liberty, and *' yet no further than a wanton's 
bird," which could be summoned back by the slightest call. 
But no such call was made. 

Unhappy man! The more deeply he loved, the more 

powerful the fascination exercised over his affections, the 

more proudly did he struggle against and resist that power. 

He remembered it all but too well. 

How cruel ! how barbarous ! how infatujfted he had 

been ! 

This conduct would have been cruel to any young crea- 
ture so circumstanced. 

What was it then to a heart that loved him? 
Oh, the penal fires! the penal fires of remorse! Re- 
morse over this ruin of happiness ! The result of one bad 
master-passion. 

A passion never opposed, never corrected, never curbed 
— his master-passion, this cruel, inexorable pride ! 

He gnashed his teeth ; he could have bared his bosom 
and torn at that hard, ctTtel heart of his, with his nails. 
Could have bitten out the tongue which had given utter- 
ance to those stinging words which now stood in fearful 
array before him ; recorded by that little gentle hand which 
evidently trembled as it wrote the unkind sentences upon 
pages too often blotted with her tears. 

Ah, those tears! and shed for him! She loved him 
then! Loved him tenderly, fondly! and he, in the mad- 
ness of his pride, had driven her from his bosom to take 
refuge — where ?-^ — 

Ah, where? — ^The most fearful pait o^ \\ie \v\^\.Qt'^ ^^^ 
yet to come. 
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He trembled, he shuddered, at that name; that blasting 
name ; that name of one whose appearance upon the scene 
had, like the lightning's flash, turned all his edifice of hap- 
piness into a blackened heap of ashes — as that name first 
presented itself upon the pages. 

"Ah!" he cried, in Ms agony, "she loved me then! 
She, perhaps, loved me so, that had I but allowed her to 
believe I returned her afiection, this danserous enchanter 
would have possessed no power over her fancy. She 
never would nave loved him had I but allowed her to 
love me." 

Alas! alas! he found it was even worse than that. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Oh, weary, weary thoughts be still ! 

Oh, Iif« ! why should'st thou be 
A thing for oaly Tain regrets 

And bitterness to me? 

TV. C. BSNNSTT. 



["Jane 3d, 17—. 

" What use is it to talk to me of Valentine Danbeney? 

"I think Mrs. Selwyn is crazy about Valentine Dan- 
beney. It is a pretty name, though. What an odd fatality 
attends names! Craiglethorpe — what a name! And how 
exactly It suits ! 

'*^ Such a hard, dry, unmanageable sort of name — a name 
one can hardly get out of one's moiith without breaking 
one's teeth. 

'^ Could any woman that ever existed like a man with 
such a name as that? Ah, me! 

'^ Strange histories are told of the infatuation of woman. 
I have heard incredible, unbelievable tales, of their wild 
devotion to almost monsters ; as, for instance, that lovely 
Titania and her cobbler with the ass's head. 

*^Ah, the ass's head! That was absurd; but there is 
something in intellect, in a commanding intellect; in force 
of character, invincible force of diaracter! Even in insen- 
sibility, invincible insensibility, which has such charms for 
some! 

" * What's in a name?' says poor Juliet. 

*' What's in a name, indeed ! When this h'gfat fancy can 
lend charms to any name. This name — ^this rugged, rough, 
unmanageable name! .... It sounds to my ear in a way 
no other can. 

" Charms me by it very rongbnem. 

" WhU^t Valentine Daubeney, ^Mdi Ut^-^^^^rfQ.TVi«^ 
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about as a name of names, seems to me .... I declare I 
could be as well pleased with that of Jemmy Jessamy." 



"Oh! how I have been crying! How foolish, how 
weak, how contemptible I am ! 

"How can he be so heartless, so rude, so unkind? 
What have I done? I have given him, alas! alas! — I 
have given him this foolish, foolish heart. Does he know 

it? Does he suspect it, and despise it? Bather die 

But why need he be so cross and unkind? Speaking so 
angrily, as if my happiness, my peace, my enjoyment were 
nothing — as if he did not care the least bit in the world for 
me — and I, his ward, his friend's child — ^my father's be- 
quest 

"Oh! it is too cruel! 

" I am sure I only intended to make a little fun of him. 
One is so young — one must have a little, little fun. It's 
so hard to be always behaving; and he to make such a 
grave offence out of a little mischievous joke. One is sa 
very young ! One can't be grave and sober all at once — 
all at once ! 

"Alas! alas! PoorLilla!" 



" He evidently dislikes very much that I should go to 
this ball. 

"Why? 

"Ah! that's the question. 

" That why 

" Would I could answer it! 

" Of this I am sure — if I thought he had any good reason 
for his repugnance to letting me go — ^if it were reasonable, 
if it would only afford an excuse for my giving way — ^what 
pleasure should I have in obeying him! 

"Obey! 

" Some people talk as if obedience were a yoke, a chain, 
a galling fetter. Oh ! it is the sweetest of offerings from a 
woman to the man she loves — esteems, I mean — sweet to 
pay, and sweet, I doubt not, to receive. 

"/S/range situation! — longing as I do to say, 'Dear Mr. 
Oralgletborpe, whatever you wish, m^ lo ^o^ \t. la my first. 
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my highest delight to do. Only speak, for I' am your 
slave — I am, I own it. My greatest, my only happiness 
is to do what you would wish me to do — be as you would 
have me to be ... .* 

*^Then why cannot I say this? 

*' Because all that is womanly in me forbids:— because I' 
cannot — ^my nature will not let me. It is not in woman to 
betray her poor heart's secret, unasked, undesired, unre- 
sponded to ! Who could do that? 

"The only possible way to account for my submission* 
would be that which I would rather die than confess — 
confess to one so utterly cold, insensible, and indifferent to • 
my feelings. 

''And, therefore, I plague, and worry, and vex him and- 
myself— and all for what? Ah, misery! — only to exaspe- 
rate his temper, and excite his anger, and fill my poor 
heart with sorrow, and fear, and bitterness — and anger, 
too. The vain, but not ungenerous, indignation of a' hearfe 
that knows its own value, and fieels itself contemned J' 



" I went to the ball. 

*' I am so glad I went. 

" What a strange thing is this ' course of life,' as it ir 
called! How unexpectedly does this flowing current of 
time, which bears us forward, suddenly turn in a fresh 
direction upon the appearance of a new object — just as a 
river might do round some wooded promontory — and the 
whole aspect of things is at once changed. 

"Yesterday it was a current hurrying on, in a sort of 
broken distraction, between harsh obtruding rocks — to-day 
it has doubled that wooded point, which I saw looming in 
the distance, and the waters have spread into a calm and 
beautiful lake. 

"Oh! the delightful influence of sweetness, gaiety, good- 
humour, and, I may add — why should I not here, here to 
my bosom confidantes, own it? the assurance of having 
inspired admiration and tenderness! Those beautiful, kind, 
feeling, loving eyes! That sweet, gay, tender smile! That 
charming countenance, so full of every sort of pleasant ex- 
pression ! And that delightful voice ! 

"Valentine Paubeney! 

**No wonder the world is mad a\)0\]i\. N^^'vv>Cvcifc T>«».- 
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beney. No wonder this dear, foolish Mrs. Selwyn made 
such a fuss about him. 

" Though I almost marvel at her good taste ; and could 
feel half inclined to be offended for him — as if such admi- 
ration in a manner lowered him. 

" His manner, too ! so simple, so lively, so polite, so free 
from all affectation and conceit! 

" Well, to be sure, it was an enchanting dance that we 
had together. We literally flew along. How well he 
danced! Just well enough, and not too well— just enough 
to look light and gay, and a part of the pleasant lively 
scene — ^no more. 

"Then the sit and the chat at the end. How agreeably 
he rattled away! There was something delightful even in 
his rattle — so 1 thought, at least Not mere empty froth, 
like that which I have so often beard from young men, 
which has so often disgusted me. There was some mean- 
ing in it. It was like one of Mrs. Selwjoi's dishes of trifle, 
as she calls them — not mere whipped cream, but all sorts 
of really rich and good things unaerneath. 

" How refreshing to my spirit it all was! 

"Yes, Mr. Craiglethorpe, you may despise my youth 
and levity, and scorn the poor young thing who values 
your approbation but too well — others are less unkind." 



" I got up this morning lightened as from an oppressive 
load, the weight of which I was not fully aware of, tiH it 
was removed. The first person I thought of on awakening 
was not Mr. Craiglethorpe — ^not whether he were still angry, 
or why he was angry, and what I should do with his anger 
— whether resent or attempt to mollify it. The first thought 
was not this irritating, worrying, tormenting idea. The 
first thought was of Valentine. 

" That sweet-tempered, kind, merry eye of his — ^instead 
of that dark, scowling, intensely gloomy, piercing expres- 
sion, of which I have thought so foolishly too much. The 
first things I recollected were all those pleasant words he 
uttered, and the sweet flattery they implied. 

" Ah, what pleasure there is in exciting good- will ! — in 

having the charming conviction that one pleases ! — in being 

in a sort of atmosphere of kind and indulgent feeling — ^in- 

fffwctlvely assured, that all one does will be thought right — 

alJ one aaya or looks, agreeable. 
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"These cheerful, bright recollections carried me on 
through the whole of my late dressing, for I was rather 
late ; and then I came down to breakfast, and discussed the 
ball with Mrs. Selwyn. She told me this charming Valen- 
tine was coming to luncheon, which I was very glad to hear ; 
but then — ah me! — after that there was something else I 
wanted to hear, 

" Was there no one else expected that day? 

"Would the offended spirit not return to forgive and 
make it up, and satisfy this uncomfortable, restless wish of 
mine for a reconciliation ? 

" How can people be so implacable! 

" I thought every time Mrs. Selwyn spoke, she was going 
to tell me of her brother; but I would have died rather 
than have mentioned him first. But she seemed to have 
forgotten him, and all about our quarrel — quite absorbed 
in the subject of this charming, sweet Valentine. 

"I got more and more gloomy; more and more vexed 
and irritated. It was plain Mr. Craiglethorpe would not 
come — so unkind, so relentless, so unforgiving ! 

" I was full of these painful, mortifying thoughts, when 
the door opened, and in he came. 

" Not the one I was thinking sadly upon, but the other — 
that dear, sweet-tempered, gentle, gay other. 

" There is quite a magic about so much good-humour: it f 
seemed to dissipate my melancholy like a charm. 

" It was a very sweet day, too; the sun so bright, the air 
so fresh and clear, the sky so blue, Mrs. Selwyn^s beautiful 
shrubberies all so green, so refreshing, and so gay! * 

" It was perfectly charming as we all three walked about; 
and I thought Valentine still more pleasant in this quiet, 
manner of seeing him, than at the splendid ball of the night 
before. There was more softness, and perhaps a little less 
vivacity in his manner ; and it was all the nicer. 

" Softness is such a charming quality. 

" Well, I have spent a very happy day, I believe. But 
why, perverse, rebellious thoughts, why would you persist 
in painting such a scene — such a day, and transfer to an- 
other those looks so tender and kind? Why would you 
persist in transferring those sweet looks to another counte- 
nance? — giving to that dark, stem visage an air of ineffable 
tenderness, which so well becomes this younger and softer 
nature. Oh, why, ungrateful wretch! — unjust! — unkind! 
would your imagination take the chaim^ ^V\Oa ^*^ ^\^^ 
belong to one — ^ which that one "\i«» \«vx^X.^ow'Caa^«^^ 
existence— to deck with theinmot\ier^\.ov?\ic>^^^^ ^q»^^v 
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and never can belong — ^to gild with this treasure of a 
kinder, better heart, the cold iron of his soul ! 
*' It is a moral robbery." 



I have given enough of these artless effusions of a young 
^rl's pen to put you in possession of the trujbh of the situa- 
tion. I have described to satiety the effect produced upon 
Mr. Craiglethorpe's feelings when the mere suspicion of the 
possible truth first began to dawn upon his mind. I leave 
you to picture to yourself what they must have been at this 
full coir&rmation. ^ 

They were becoming too intense for outward demonstra- 
tion; the whole man, body and soul, seemed absorbed in 
the intense avidity with which he continued to devour the 
manuscript. 

It went on to describe the gradual progression by which 
one image at length obscured, though it was never substi- 
tuted for, the other. It was but too evident throughout, 
that, in spite of all she could do, her attachment to Mr. 
Craiglethorpe, though weakened, could not be entirely 
overcome. 

It was plain that the slightest effort on his part at con- 
ciliation would have restored her to him, and a declaration 
of his attachment, could his proud nature have decided upon 
it, would have made her his. 

The attachment to Valentine, as every line disclosed, was 
not one of those spontaneous outbursts of the heart, arising 
from that mysterious sympathy which binds with such un- 
accountable force one human being to another, but the 
result of the gratitude which a warm, fervent, and disap- 
pointed heart feels for kindness, tenderness, and a passionate 
love which elevates the object of it in her own opinion, and 
sweetens every day and hour of life. 

Who would have believed that, when this generous girl, 
so fondly repaid by her tenderness — so ardently defended 
from censure this very handsome young man — that this 
almost angry defence, and this more than common demon- 
stration of affection, arose from an intense feeling of 
gratitude for a love and kindness which she felt was not 
ardently returned ; and from the generous wish to make up 
to Valentine for the want of that sacred devotion which her 
heart had vainly offered to Mi. Craiglethorpe? 
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*' Yes, I own it — ^I confess it, my Valentine — ^I never can 
love again as I have once, blindly, madly — with wild infa- 
tuation loved. The heart I give you is but half a heart; 
the idol lies broken in the shrine, it is true — the grim 
Moloch, to whom so many sweet and fresh affections have 
been offered up ! his image lies broken there. But it has 
been a fierce struggle — a bitter, cruel contention against the 
almost invincible force of my nature ; a nature which leads 
me to love the dark, the terrible, and the great; to adore 
power in its severest forms — and, like another wretched 
one, choose to perish, so that I might call the mighty one 
mine. 

*' This is over now — ^I feel it is over. 

"I cannot be insensible to all this sweetness, love, and 
devotion — ^I cannot be ungrateful to him who asks my heart 
as the dearest treasure of his existence; an existence which 
will be, which is, devoted to make me happy. I cannot be 
ungenerous to so generous a passion. 

^^ Yes, Valentine, the triumph is completed. I have torn 
him from my heart ; over that heart he shall reign no more. 
But, alas I my love — for the broken, desolated ruin after all, 
that I have to offer you! 

"Why did we not meet first? Why did not you, 
my tender lover, receive the offering of my first, fresh 
affection ? 

*' But I will find a way to compensate. Yes, my darling 
Valentine — passion is not mine to give, but devotion is, and 
mine you shall have, dear, delightful Valentine. My whole 
life shall be devoted to making you happy; to repaying you 
for what you have done for me ; for thus taking the poor, 
discarded, heart-wounded thing to your bosom, and che- 
rishing it to fresh life and happiness. Oh, yes ! I shall be 
very, very happy with you — ten thousand times happier 
than I could ever have been with that cold, haughty 
nature . . . ." 



There was a hiatus, after this, of many weeks, in which 
nothing had been written, and during which it woultl seem 
that the progress Valentine had made in her affections had 
been greatly advanced. A few indignant expressions were 
set down, which commemorated that day of contention 
when she and Mr. Craiglethorpe had come to their final 
rupture. 
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^' . . . . I quitted him ia a rage. I was violent — I am 
Tiolent when provoked. Why did he dare to provoke me 
in this way? 

^* First, to calumniate Valentine, and then, because I de- 
fended him, as I ought to defend him, and will defend him 
so long as I have breath, to sting me with his insupportable 
sarcasms. 

*^ I felt that I despised, hated, detested him. Despised 
him for his disregard of the duties which he owed to the 
orphan child of his Mend— detested him for his base at- 
tempt, thus, at the eleventh hoiur, by his vile slanders, to 
alienate a young thing from the only creature breathing 
who loves her as she wants to be loved. For, say these 
slanders had some slight foundation in trutb, why was I 
never warned before? A time was when Valentine was 
little to me. JBut here this guardian — ^this second parent — 
this protector— this friend, lets me go on forming an attach- 
ment, suffering my heart to be wound round by all the 
endearing ties of gratitude for a million proofs of affection 
and love, and then comes in suddenly, without the slightest 
feeling on earth for either one or the other, and endeavours 
to tear us violently asunder. It is not to be endured — I, at 
least, will not endure it. And were all he said as true, 
as from my heart I believe it to be scandalously false — ^I 
would link my heart to Valentine's, were it only to defy 
him." 



These are the last extracts I shall give you from this 
portion of Lilians manuscripts. I shall say nothing farther 
of her marriage, or the time immediately succeeding it, 
except to tell you that there a load of weariness and anxiety 
begins to penetrate through an attempt at gaiety as the 
narrative proceeds. 

It is plain the young creature pretends to be, rather than 
is happy. Her heart is of too ardent and devoted a nature 
to be really filled by a character such as Valentine's. There 
is a concealed Vant, an unconfessed dissatisfaction. 

You will observe throughout these written confidences 
with herself, how utterly and completely her heart and her 
thoughts were occupied with the affairs and interests of this 
world, and how entirely she was given up to her own 
natural impulses. 

TJie name of her Creator — any allusion even to His 
existence never once escapes her. In Viftt lOAa^x^ wA ^\^- 
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appoiatment she flies to the creature for consolation and 
support, and having found it, as she thinks, in his tender- 
ness and devotion, she proceeds at once to rear a fresh idol 
in the inner temple of her heart/ 

She dethrones one, and endeavours to suhstitute another. 
Her natural impulses were so generous and so good, that 
thus left to herself, she went not obviously astray. She 
proved a tender, faithful wife, surrounded by the tempta- 
tions of every kind to which association with a society such 
as Valentine introduced her to exposed her ; but her life 
was vacant, useless, and unhappy. 

Obvious duties she had few to perform. Her domestic 
occupations were light and easily discharged, and she 
thought not of looking beyond their circle. Indeed, to speak 
of duties, as regards her, is perhaps a misapplication of 
terms. She never thought about duties. The pregnant 
word was as yet a dead-letter to her. She had no tempta- 
tion to go astray from evil dispositions within; and as her 
conscience was* not awakened to the sense of there being 
anything wrong in the idle and profitless life she was lead- 
ing, she never felt self-reproved upon that account. 

All she experienced was a sense of insipidity, vanity, 
worthlessness in the objects about which her time and 
thoughts were occupied, which rendered her life, after the 
first flood of novelty was over, tasteless and unhappy. 

The gaiety of her husband^s spirits, his unceasing — his 
never-tiring good nature, in spite of his frequent absence ; 
but above all, his independence, and power of amusing 
himself without reference to her, prevented all call for exer- 
tion or self-sacrifice in that quarter;* it forbade also any- 
thing like regret, or the exercise of resignation or patience. 
It was all the same story. There was nothing sufficiently 
painful to exercise the virtues which are called forth by 
sufiering — nothing sufficiently intoxicating to warn and 
alarm, and call for self-restraint or self-sacrifice. The hap- 
piness was too vapid, the dissatisfaction too feeble to stimu- 
late the heart or arouse the character. 
Tepid waters neither stimulate nor strengthen. 
This brief description will suffice, I hope^ to give you an 
idea of the unsatisfactory moral state into which this pro- 
mising young creature was fast sinking, when she was 
startled into another state of being, by the first faint rum- 
bling thunder of that storm in which she was so fatally to 
be overwhelmed. . 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Peace he hath promised ! O'er thy lone heart's sadness, 

On wings of healing, let this Whisper steal, 
And breathe around a still and holy gladness, 

Such Joy as seraphs need not blush to feel. 

Mrs. Acton Tindal. 

I SHALL henceforward rarely deviate from the task of 
tracing the course of Lilla's thoughts or the progress ot 
her moral Jife, to describe the sensations with which Mr. 
Craiglethorpe read the narrative. To find, without the 
possibility of a doubt, that he had been all along the secret 
master of that heart which it would have constituted his 
highest earthly felicity to possess; and that "like the base 
Indian, he liad cast a pearl away higher than all its tribe,'^ 
affected him with a regret almost as piercing as that sword 
with which Othello expiated his fatal mistrusts. 

As the narrative proceeded, however, personal feelings 
were almost lost in the intensity of interest with which he 
followed what ensued. 

It had been hard for him to reconcile in imagination the 
pale, patient, suffering, heroic being, whose . portrait, as 
painted by Mrs. Benfield, had closed that good lady's rela- 
tion, with the gay, brilliant, wilful girl, radiant in health 
and beauty, at once so faulty and so enchanting, whose 
image still possessed his imagination. The contrast was too 
suddenly presented. It seemed unreal. He could not be- 
lieve that this picture of gentle fortitude and sorrow could 
belong to the same. But now he was possessed of the 
means to trace the progress of this change. The gradual 
development, under a far wiser and tenderer Hand than his, 
of those latent fine qualities in which lay the secret, though 
undisclosed, of her fascination. 

He might now learn, that great as is the power mankind 
js allowed to exercise, important as are our influences for 
:^ood or bad over each other — there \% «itvo\3cv« A.%^\vt ijer- 
£)etuanym action upon eyery indWi^M^^ c)ti«c«>R.^«' ^^^ 
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. that is the oourse of irresistible external circumstaqces ; and 
the working in unison with them of those principles within 
the heart which alone lift the human being above this world, 
and open to him expectations, hopes, responsibilities, and 
reliances, of a far nobler and more important kind. He is 
thus brought at last into that communion with the higher 
Kature, so awful, so astounding, so terrifying in its immen- 
sity and power. The One^ infinite in benevolence as infinite 
in presence, on whom the lost and deserted one — ship- 
wrecked as to this world's hopes or consolations — casts 
herself at last in childlike confidence, and finds protection 
and support. Drinking in as from some rich cordial, the 
motives for higher modes of action, in the gratitude, love, 
and devotion, which such a communion inspires. 

He learned that though he might have been, and had 
failed to be, the protector and guide of this young, ardent- 
minded creature — though he had rejected the delightful 
task of securing her safety and forming her happiness, the 
part he had rejected would not therefore be left unper- 
formed. He had refused to be the instrument of good — but 
should good therefore be left utterly undone? 

When all human aid fails — ^when human confidence and 
friendships have proved false — there is One who will not 
iail us nor forsake us, who has left the treasure of his legacy 
behind Him. A Testament indeed sufficient to provide for 
us all. 

It was with new feelings awakening in his own heart — 
feelings to which he had till then been a stranger, that Mr. 
Craiglethorpe read on. 



"I am not happy. 

"AVhat is the use of disguising it to myself? 

" Why carry on in this secret chamber the farce I am 
acting before all the world? Why persist in endeavouring 
to delude myself with an empty shadow, and pretend that 
it is a substantial reality ? 

"I am not happy. 

*' Why am I not happy? 

*'I have everything upon earth to make a reasonable 
creature happy. 

*' Everything esteemed luxurious, either as it ^ra,tl^<e.%« 
taste, or ministers to health, use, oi MXi\\^evxifeTiX..»\3i TssJcckR.. 
Everything that money caa puxc>\i&%e \^ mvci^. \.\sa?^^ ^ 
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gay, kind, agreeable husband ; and if I do see somewhat 
less of him tnan many wives seem to do of theirs, I have no 
cause to complain. Indeed, I don't know that I do see less 
than others; for if my husband is a good deal out in an 
evening, he is at home most mornings, which theirs rarely 
are ; and we ride, and walk, and visit together. We always 
dine out, when invited, together, and it is not till quite late, 
when it is almost time for me to go to bed, that he steps 
out to take a walk, or call upon some of his men- friends, 
and so on. 

*^It would be too imreasonable to grudge him that little 
amusement, and too childish to refer my want of spirits to 
that cause. 

^^lam not happy — ^that is true enough. It is vain to 
pretend to myself that I am; but it would be too unjust to 
attribute my unhappiness to Valentine ; for I am sure he 
does everything in his power to make me content — studies 
my wishes in every respect — and is the kindest husband 
ever woman had. 

^* What can be the reason, then, that I am not happy? 

" Oh I the word falters at the end of my pen — ^I almost 
fear to write it, it is so true. 

" Stagnation ! 

^^ I am becalmed upon an unruffled sea. Not a breath of 
wind stirs the flagging sail. Kot a ripple is upon the water. 
The scene is pleasmg ; the air sofl and warm ; but oh I the 
insupportable weariness of such a time. 

" I remember three such days upon the Mediterranean 
as I was coming to England. I found them insupportable. 
Little did I imagine that they were to form a sort of type — 
give me a foretaste, as it were, of my future life ! 

" What is life? Why this purposeless being? Why this 
hidden, gnawing sense of dissatisfaction? That pretty crim- 
son and purple butterfly, that comes fluttering round the 
clematis round the window — ^leads such a life as mine. A 
life of mere enjoyment. It is happy — evidently quite 
happy. Why am I so sad and discontented? 

" Perhaps, if I had been destined to that fate which I 
once believed was to have been mine, I should have been 
happier ; merely because I should have had many, many 
things, I am sure, to vex me. 

"I should not have been nearly so kindly treated ; there 
would have been hardships, and roughness, perhaps cruelty, 
perhaps barbarity! How could I have endured that? 

'' Ohf very well ! It would have called forth I know not 
what; but something within me l\i«L\,\oT\^'^\.Q\k^ <i.^sJ\^\'lQiS>ci. 
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I want somebody to please, whom it requires exertion and 
attention to please. Somebody with powers and faculties 
above my own, that would draw out my own. Something 
to have to do which it requires pains and self-sacrifice to 
accomplish, and some one to whom to make an offering of 
such sacrifice and pains. 

^^ Happiness appears to me to consist in progress — in 
feeling one's life devoted to a purpose ever accomplishing 
and never accompUshed. Living under the eye of one 
kindly interested in one's exertions, yet never altogether 
satisfied ; always requiring more — as one does in a manner 
by one's self. 

*^I should have found all the sterner part of this picture 
in that man, but the softer and tenderer would have been 
wanting, I feel sure; and those Valentine has — ^and, oh! 
base and ungrateful heart! not to make a better return for 
all his love and indulgence. 

^^ I am induced to tear this page out of my book. To 
revert to that man now, seems a sort of blasphemy to my 
love for Valentine. He is so kind, and the other so bar- 
barous, and shall I be such a vile wretch as to draw a com- 
parison?'* 



^^ What is it that makes good Benfield look so anxious 
and uneasy? What is it tnat seems to be drawing like a 
cloud over our little household? 

"Why, especially, is Valentine so moody and out of 
spirits at times, at others so almost extravagantly gay? 

"When I ask him why he is gloomy, he denies the 
charge, and begins to laush and whistle in an unnatural 
manner ; when I inquire why he is so exuberantly happy, 
he denies the charge too, and laughs at me for being so 
fanciful about him, or half scolds me for troubling myself 
to take account of his humours. 

" iN^o man can be the same at all times, he says. 

"I know that as well as he does — but I see a radical 
change, and cannot help seeing a radical change in him. 

"If Valentine is beginning to cease to care for me, why 
then farewell. 

"It is a proper punishment for me, whose perverse 
temper refused to be contented when every circumstance 
contributed to my happiness. If life seemed flat and pur- 
poseless when I had him and his sweet CiWimvcv^ %J&^OCiS>rQ. 
to enliven it, what is it going to be noYil It YJWiXfe^ OcJ^^^^av 
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as I thought. The scene in which I lived wanted objects, 
but the sun shone bright, and the heaven was blue, smiling, 
and unclouded. How am I to endure the same scene, when 
there is neither sun nor blue sky to enliven it, but a heavy, 
grey atmosphere, and sky, without the sunlight — I don't 
know. 

"Benfield looks graver than ever. There is a meaning 
in all this gravity. Shall I ask her, or shall I not ask her? 

"She must have observed the change in Valentine's 
manner of life, and the more painful change in his manner 
to me. He goes out at all hours, even sometimes in a 
morning, and comes back I know not when — sometimes hot 
till quite late in the morning following — five or six o'clock, 
it may be ; and when he does come in, he is quite restless 
or absorbed. He has nothing to say to me ; looks ill and 
haggard, but evidently impatient to be away again. 

*^If I venture to remark upon this, he is displeased and 
peremptory ; and though not absolutely cross, certainly not 
kind. And as for all friendly confidence — all pleasant chat 
— all companionship of any sort, that is quite at an end." 



*' I don't know what I do here. I don't know what I was 
born for. I came into the world a beautiful, useless being. 
I did gladden the eyes of my poor father whilst he lived — 
I had something to live for then. He did not require, but 
he evidently took delight in my performance of a thousand 
little duties which I owed to him. Under his eye I had 
what I wanted — some one to look up to with reverence and 
gratitude — some one to honour and earnestly desire to 
please; but since his death, what have I had to do on earth ? 
What am I good for? — and why am I here? 

" There is not a creature wants me, or cares for me; and 
as to enjoying life for myself alone, who can do that? One 
is soon weary of that. 

"Valentine used to tell me — ^vain flatterer! that I was 
necessary to his happiness ! So I might be whilst the fancy 
lasted ; I am sure 1 am not so now. 

" Sometimes I wish I were fast asleep at the bottom of 
the cool, transparent water that flows at the end of the 
garden. I wonder why it would be wrong. 

^^ Nobody would miss me except poor Mrs. Benfield a 
Jj'ttle, perhaps; and to enduie to Un^ mfct^V^ iox V^x ^^ka^ 
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seems absurd. I lose more by living than she would by my 
dying. 

" I don't understand why I live — why I am withheld from 
seeking the rest I long for, by a sort of internal repugnance 
to the means. 

" Why, I feel as if it were wrong. 

" What an unaccountable thing, by- the- way, it is, this 
internal voice which so obstinately sticks to its opinion about 
right or wrong ! 

'* I have observed this curious part of my mind often, but 
not with so much attention as I ought. I have heard in 
sermons mention made of the 'monitor within ;' but 1 usually 
listen to those stupid affairs in such a heedless manner, that 
they make little or no impression upon me. 

" But I certainly recollect the expression of the * monitor 
within.' 

'* How comes it there? It is like another person speak- 
ing to me. 

"And what does it say? 

"Ah, me! It says, 'What a useless — useless, murmur- 
ing, discontented life are you leading here I' To which I 
reply, ' How can / help it?' But that answer does not and 
will not satisfy it. 

"Strange, that my own answer, which satisfies myself, 
should not satisfy myself!" 



"Oh, misery I misery! What shall I do? W^here shall 
I fly for help and counsel? What shall I do? 

"His father — ^my true, real, and faithful friend — cast^ 
without the least previous warning, upon a bed of sickness; 
his mother in nearly as deplorable a state ; and Valentine ! 
— my husband!— r my Valentine! the fatal — fatal cause of 
all this ! 

"Oh, horror of horrors! — a gamester's wife! 

"How often have I read in stories, or seen acted upon 
the stage, the hideous history of a gambler — the wretched 
one of his wife ! And now this, fate is mine — this history 
his! 

"And, oh! my poor, sweet, innocent little baby — darling 
of my eyes! — treasure of my heart! — what is to become of 
you — of all of us? For I know it hut too well ; he will not 
be persuaded — he will persist in this dreadful infatuation." 
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"Benfield is gone, too — ^my last — ^I may say, my only 
friend. 

" She was a wise, good woman, and loved me, I am sure. 
Perhaps she was the only person in the world, except my 
ever-honoured father, who really ever did love me. Mrs. 
Selwyn a little, perhaps; but she has been lost to me long 
ago. She followed her husband to Canada, and there she 
died, poor woman. I did not grieve about that much at 
the moment — distance is like time in deadening the feelings 
— ^but now I feel as if I would give anything for a friend, 
even such a friend as she was, poor thing. I would give 
anything to see her again, for she loved me in her way. 
She intended always by me as a friend, though, perhaps, 
not a very efficient one, poor, dear, silly woman. 

*'Now my eyes are opened, I begin to understand the 
causes of my past life in England, and why this was said 
and that done. I begin to suspect, that what I resented as 
the injustice of jealousy or mere caprice of temper, had, 
after all, a better foundation — ^that it was intended to warn 
me against a terrible riisk. When one, who oueht to have 
been my friend, spoke to me in that way which made me 
so angry, was I not very unreasonable to be so angry? 
And if he so little understood me, as his conduct to me 
showed, was not I equally unjust to him? Ah, Valentine, 
Valentine ! Was it for you to open my eyes? Now I begin 
to understand at last the reason of the dislike my husband 
took to poor Benfield, and his importunity with me to get 
rid of her. 

"Benfield was a sagacious woman. She kept her eyes 
open ; she watched and understood this matter but too well. 

" Now I understand her melancholy, meaning looks when 
she parted from me — ^her hesitating, uncertain manner, as 
if she had something she wanted to say. 

"At one time seeming resolved to say it — then hesitating 
again, and ending by saying nothing. The tears were in the 
good creature's eyes at the time. 

"And yet I was not moved as I ought to have been — as 
in common gratitude for her long-tried affection I ought to 
have been. 

"My heart was hardened then — ^hardened by levity. 
Whatis so hardening as levity? 

" I thought little — I seemed to have given up thinking. 
I have been perfectly awakened from that idle dream. I 
shall not offend by want of thought again. 

''Poor Benfield! To tliinls, tY^at a^v,w ^ V\v^ ^«t<i ^^d 
tenderncBa of so many years , 1 could ^mV iiom^ wv. ^'^\ ^^. 
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"Not without some feeling ; but, ah! Vith little in com- 
parison to what I ought to have felt. 

" It ought to have been like the plucking up of some 
plant deeply Tooted among the fibres of my heart. It was 
but as the severance of a branch. 

" Valentine's unceasing insinuations had set me against 
her, that is the simple fact. 

" He had taught me to distrust her. He had led me to 
believe that she would prove a busy meddler between him 
and me. 

"That she was striving to govern me — and did govern 
me. 

. "There is nothing — no, not jealousy itself— that so alie- 
nates as such suspicions. Notning that so sets one mind 
against another. Of all distrusts, it is the most fatal. 
There is nothing that liberty-loving inexperience resents 
so heartily, or resists so pertinaciously, as a yoke of this 
nature. « 

" And Valentine had taught me to believe this of Benfield. 

"And all her cares and anxieties for me having taken 
this colour, were ungratefully received, nay, often almost 
disliked, and resented accordingly. 

"Poor Benfield! 

"Poor Benfield! her life had been a painful one enough 
at last I fear ; what between her anxiety for one she loved 
as a child, and, ah ! her too, too well grounded fears, and 
ray increasing alienation, under the influence of one whom 
she loved I verily believe, too, but watched and distrusted 
out of afi'ection for me. 

"I shall not easily forget that face of hers as she went 
away ; her eyes swimming in tears, whilst mine were quite 
dry, though I did press her hand, and kiss her, and say all , 
I could think of that was kind and affectionate. 

" But the true touch was not there, and the good creature 
felt it. Well, she is happy. Married to a worthy creature, 
if ever there was one, who has long been devoted to her, 
and though he is older than she is, what matters that? 

. " The happiest marriages are upon that plan, I think. 

" And they are gone to the Levant, and I may never see 
her iriore — never, never! 

" And now what am I to do? Whom have I to look to — 
whom to trust? — where to seek a guide? — what to do? 

"Mr. Daubeney, that good and kind old man, who has 
been like a second father to me, will neven ^iovixv^^ \Xv^^<5k«t 
Lilla more ; he Jies upon his sick \)ed, me^L^^XA^ o^ Nj^w^^o^* 
or exertion. Struck down — alasl tli« cwv^e oi\\.\ "V ^ca^'^ 
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it but too well ; and^good Mrs. Daubeney ! why, poor woman,, 
who takes counsel from her? 

"And then to think that my husband — the friend from 
whom every woman looks for advice and guidance, should 
be the very being on account of whom I feel so terribly in 
want of advice. 

" What shall I do? what ought I to do? or rather what 
can I do ? 

** Shall I remonstrate ? 

" I tried that once, but he stopped my mouth imperiously, 
and said, that he had not taken a wife to play the preacher 
to him; that he knew how to take care of himself ; and even 
if he did not, would not impose that task upon me. That 
no whimpering of a wife would ever turn him from what 
he was inclined to do. He must judge for himself, and 
would judge for himself. 

" I was sorry that I could not restrain my tears; crying, 
as he says, seldom does good ; but I have been so little used 
to control my feelings, that when I did begin to speak, and 
I had my little baby in my lap too at the time, altogether 
it quite overcame me, I burst into a fit of hysterical crying. 

" Time was when this would have made him so sorry, 
that he would have relented at once, but that time is over. 
Valentine is greatly changed; all that sweet softness of 
temper, so dehghtfiu to me, and which endeared him to me 
so much, [is gone — ^he is moody, irritable, uncertain. 

" It scarcely seems as if he loved me at all. 

'* His whole mind appears absorbed in this one fatal 
pursuit. 

*' There are intervals, intervals of remorseful feeling, and 
I never shall forget the paroxysm of distress he was in when 
hffi father was first strucK down — it w^ a perfect whirlwind 
of passionate self-reproach. 

" But, unhappily, nothing lasts long with Valentine. A 
few weeks — ^nay, a few days, and the impression seemed to 
have passed away. His father^s illness and his mo therms 
distress appeared to have become matters of course. He 
was sorry for everybody, and kind and attentive when at 
home, but he was very often not at home. 

*' What a maze am I in! 

"Sometimes I pluck up heart; I endeavour to look cir- 
cumstances in the face ; I ask myself how I can meet beg- 
gary and ruin ; at times I feel spirited and full of courage, 
but that soon dies away, and is succeeded by the blackest 
despondency, 
^'I did not think that I vaft fiUfch. «k w>^«t^. \^wy^\.\ 
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held these worldly matters cheaper than I find I do. What 
is to become of my little child ? — What shall I do "with Va- 
lentine? — ^What snail I do with myself? 

" Will he — ^shall I be able patiently to bear poverty — to 
suffer a decline in our way of life, a loss of our social posi- 
tion? — ^Embarrassment — debt — I know not what — ^pernaps 
to be turned into the streets. 

" What has not a gamester been brought to? — ^I have read- 
hideous histories. 

"My whole mind is in confusion, and a horror of deep 
distress is upon me. 

" Oh, what will become of me?— What shall I, shall I do? 
"I am so thoroughly miserable, I da not know which 
way to turn. 

"I want Benfield now. If I had Benfield I should at 
least have somebody to talk over my misery with. 

" I think if I do not open my heart to some one, I shall 
go distracted. * 

"Last night Valentine was out all night — ^he did not 
come back till seven o^clock in the morning. 

" I heard him go into his dressing-room, just as seven 
o^clock was striking, and he flung himself down upon his 
bed there, and fell into a feverish sleep, I suppose, for so I 
found him when I came to his room some hours afterwards. 
Mr. Miller, the head clerk, came to speak to him between 
eleven and twelve, and when he found he was not yet down, 
looked very much disturbed, and very grave. 

" He hesitated a little before speaking, and then said — 
" * I beg your pardon, madam, but I hope — I hope Mr. 
Valentine was not out very late last night.' 
" I hesitated in my turn. 

" He understood what that meant, I believe, sighed, and 
said no more on that subject, but went on with — 

" ' I should be glad to speak to Mr. Valentine as soon as 
I could. There are bills of his to a very considerable 
amount, of the existence of which I was quite unaware, and 
to meet which we are not exactly prepared. I must speak 
to him about them as soon as it can be made convenient, 
madam, if you please.' 

" 'Shall I go up and tell him so? he is probably awake 
by this time, but he is often late in a morning.' 

" * I should be very much obliged to you, madam, if you 
would ; the affair is a pressing one.' 

" I went up to his dressing-room aaOi ViioO&R.^ ^ ^xv^ 

door. I never go in now wilhoYit kiiocikm^\ V^ ^^.^ xssiN* 

answer, snd I thought he was pxoba^A^ ^Xi^ «^^^^^%^^^ 

s 
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opened the door as gently as I cpuld, but was startled by 
his quick sharp voice — his manner is very quick and sharp 
at times now — calling out — 

" * Who's there ?' 

" 'It is only!.' 

" » Only II— Who's I? Oh ! is it you, Lilla? What the 
deuce are you come for? Can a man never have any rest?' 

" * I am sorry to disturb you, but Mr. Miller is down 
l)elow, waiting for you in the breakfast-room.' 

" 'Well, and if Mr. Miller is waiting in the breakfast- 
room, is that a reason for disturbing me ? Let him wait — ^I 
am bothered enough already, I can tell you that, Lilla. If 
you knew all .... and the old tiresome fellow must come 
with one of his confounded proses about business. He makes 
me sick of business. Let him settle the business as seems 
to him best, and leave me in peace. He imderstands my 
father's affairs better than I do — or thinks he does.' 

" I never saw anything so haggard as Valentine looked, 
as I stood by his side, listening to him, whilst he spoke in 
this hasty, irritable manner. He seemed consuming with 
internal fever. I was struck with the change in his looks, 
for the first time. He is so aged. His beautiful complexion 
has faded, as if fifty years had passed over his head; his 
sMn has grown dry^ yellow, wrinkled; his eyes are sunk 
and burning. 

" 'You do not look well, Valentine.' 

" ' A man is not yery likely to look well who has passed 
such a cursed time as 1 did last night,' he said, impatiently, 
and turning his face to the wall. ' Can't you leave one in 
peace? G^ and tell Miller what I say. He understands 
my father's business better than I do. Let him manage it 
all his own way.' 

" ' I believe it is not about Mr. Daubeney's business, but 
yours, Valentine.' 

" ' Mine I What do you mean by mine?' 

" ' I don't understand enough to tell you ; but he said 
bills — hills of yours — ^that were become due, and must be 
met. I don't know what he means by bills ; I don't think 
we have a great many. I ' 

" 'Bills!' starting up from his bed, outside of which he 
was lying in his dressing-gown. ' What day of the month 
is it?' 

" 'The twenty-seventh, I believe.' 

" ' What a cursed fool I am, to let such a thing escape 
mjr memory I Tell Miller I'll be down mth him in three 
seconds, * 
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"It was not three seconds, but nearly three-quarters of 
an hour before Valentine actually made his appearance. 

" Mr. Miller was very fidgetty and impatient. 

" Sometimes he walked up and down the room in a trou- 
bled manner-^sometimes he opened the door and listened. 

" * You said, madam — ^I beg your pardon — ^that Mr. Va- 
lentine was certainly coming.' 

" *Yes — shall I go again?' I added, unwillingly; fori 
dreaded to go again, lest Valentine should be angry at my 
impatience. 

" At last he came. 

" ' Leave me- and Mr. Miller together,' said he, authori- 
tatively, as he entered the room. 

** He was looking very pale. 

" I obeyed and went up into my little sitting-room, and 
sat there, doing nothing ; for I really could neither read nor 
work, my fingers trembled so. I felt certain that some- 
thing disagreeable had happened, though I could not quite 
understand what. 

" I sat myself down at the window, and looked down into 
this silent, solitary court, at the head of which this magni- 
ficent old mansion stands, looking so grand and so imposing 
— such an emblem, as I always think, of wealth acquired by 
a mighty mercantile house, such as we imagine that of the 
Medici or the Adorni, in the palmy days of Florence or 
Genoa, to have been. 

" I always feel proud when I am in this mansion. There 
is something in the seeming gravity, the grandeur, and air 
of stability, which surrounds me, uiat makes me feel ele- 
vated in my own opinion, because I am the daughter of 
such a man as Mr. Daubeney. 

"I sat there, pondering upon the industry and perseve- 
rance which, carried on from generation to generation, had 
raised this great mercantile firm to such a pitch of splen- 
dour ; and I felt that vain security in the permanence of its 
elevation which I suppose the mighty monarch might have 
felt when he walked about in the pride of his heart, and 
said, 

" ' Is not this the great Babylon which I have founded?' 

" I have read in some history of Holland, I think, of 
those mighty piles which have been buiH to resist the force 
of the waves, and how a little worm, or a little shell-fish, 
I forget which, gradually works its way, unperceived^ wi- 
der tlie waters, underitiining the vast fa\)i\a ot \iAsxaa5i\a^ 
dustry; and all is ruin. 

*'Such thoughts did not suggest t^iftmaeVr^^^'e^^'^s^'^^'' 
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ing, bowcTer, as I sat there — ^I was lost in admiration, as I 
looked down upon the splendid fa<^ade of the grand old 
house, and felt almost reverence for the industry and skill 
which had reared this splendid fortune, of which it was the 
type. 

" I had sat there, I dare say, above an hour, when there 
was a knock at my door. 

" ' Come in,' I said, without turning my head, thinking 
it was the maid; and Mr. Miller, followed by Valentine, 
entered. 

*' I stood up, surprised. What did Valentine knock at 
my door for? That was a strange ceremony on his part. 
And why was Mr. Miller with him? 

" * We are sorry to disturb you, Lilla, my dear,' began 
Valentine. 

" ' Disturb me I Pray, Mr. Miller, be seated.' 

" The old man was looking very white — ^his eyes were 
cast down — ^he slightly trembled. 

" ' Pray sit down,' I said, pushing a chair to him, doing 
the honours of my room. 

^^ He obeyed and sat down, making a sign as he did so. 

" ' And you, Lilla, sit down, too,' said Valentine, drawing 
himself a chair; 'for we are come to talk to you about a 
little business.' 

" I sat down, rather flurried. Mr. Miller's face bore such 
a very painful expression, that it was impossible not to be 
struck by it. It frightened me — ^I did not know why. 

" There was a short silence, as if nobody quite liked to 
speak first. At last, Valentine, in a quick, hurried manner, 
began — 

" ' You must know, my dear Lilla, that I am rather in a 
fix . . . that is to say . . . you know, my love, I am not 
the steadiest creature in the world — ^never was ; but I in- 
tend, I assure you, to turn over quite a new leaf. In short, 
my dear, it will not be news to you that I have been a little 
too fond of sitting up at night, and that there are certain 
bewitching occupations which, hang me! I know I ought, 
but I really find it impossible, to resist . . . and, in short, 
luck has lately run confoundedly against me. Fortune is 
the veriest jade, I believe, in the world, and takes quite a 
pleasure in tormenting a poor devil like myself — but — well. 
The run Tias been against me. It's no use making a fine 
-story to you about it, or telling you how a man goes on, in 
spite of himaelf, beguiled by a sort of hope. To tell truth, 
A rational hope — ^for, you see, every xvm «.^waa\. \i\\sv \sv- 
ureases the chances in his favour ioi Wi^i^ft^X. >i)atc>^\ %sA 
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who id poltroon enough to bear to go away a loser? I am 
not at least ... so, in short — Mr. Miller, you told my wife 
at breaJkfast about these cursed bills, I believe — they are 
become due, and must be met — and the deuce knows where 
the money is to come from.' 

"* Bills I — due! — ^Valentinel I don't understand — Mr. 
Miller, I don't understand.' 

"* Madam,' said Mr. Miller, slowly, *do you not under- 
stand the nature of bills and acceptances?' 

" ' Not I — ^how should I? — and what is all this to me?' 

" Upon which the good old man began patiently to ex- 
plain tQ me all about it. But I am not clear how such things 
are managed; and even if I were, what use would there be 
in putting it all down here? In short, that which I under- 
stood was, that Valentine had bills coming due, for large 
sums, that very day, and that some way the affairs of the 
house, since Mr. Daubeney's illness, had got into such a 
state, that it was not easy to meet this call, though the 
whole credit of the firm depended upon this being done 
without the least apparent difficulty ; and so on. . . . 

"And then Mr. MiUer, with an expression of pain in his 
face, which I never shall forget, the shame and sorrow were 
so mingled, and the suffering from such feelings seemed so 
acute, went on to explain that my fortune — twenty thousand 
pounds — ^had been, through the liberality of Mr. Daubeney 
(my own guardian having refused to interfere in the matter), 
placed by my marriage settlement at my own entire dis- 
posal; and would I, would I lend it to Mr. Valentine till 
the affairs of the house were in a little better condition ; so 
that he might be enabled at once to take up these bills, and 
save his father's credit and his own? 

" I am not fond of money ; I do not care for money. It 
was not because the money was mine that I felt startled 
and confounded, quite dizzy at this proposal. 

*' It was a strange sensation. I felt as if everything upon 
the stability of which I most relied was reeling round me ; 
as if I saw that very house, in the strength and security of 
which I had the moment before taken such pride, rocking 
to the foimdation and tottering to its fall. 

" In want of twenty thousand pounds! I had lived long 
enough among wealthy merchants to know what a trifle 
twenty thousand pounds was esteemed by them. 

'' I did not immediately answer. 

"Mr. Miller sat there gravely wailmg \}!\\\ «v^^N ^^^ 
YaJentine said, in a hasty manner, as Vi \ie 'wet^ c^\& V>sx.X. 
ai the least hesitation upon my part, 
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. " ' You hesitate, Lilla: I did not expect this from you.' 

" *Ko, you mietake; I don't, I was only . . . .* 

" * The young lady does right to pause, Mr. Valentine,' 
said Mr. Miller, gravely. 'Pray do not hurry her; such 
things require reflection.' 

" *No, no,' cried I; * hesitate! I don't hesitate. Take it 
all — anything, everything I have; don't let Mr. Daubeney 
be ruined.' 

" * I hope, I believe, I trust,' said Miller, laying his trem- 
bling white hand upon the table, and. speaking with much 
emotion ; *• I trust there is no danger of that — will be no 
danger of such a tremendous disaster as that. This house, 
Mr. Valentine Daubeney, is not a creation of yesterday ; 
this is the third generation of those who have maintained it 
in prosperity and honour. My father and my father's 
father in this house have served. It is a strange day when 
a member of the house of Daubeney comes to solicit ad- 
vances instead of being entreated to grant them. Mr. Va- 
lentine, will you not assure this generous young lady that 
it shall be the last time such a proceeding shall ever be ren- 
dered necessary by you?* 

" 'You make a great matter, methinlnK Mr. Miller, of 
borrowing twenty thousand pounds,' said Valentine. 

'' 'I do, sir; it is the first step in a jfearful road your ho- 
noured father never thought to tread ; it is the first step in 
that road which leads to embarrassment — leads to ruin. 
Ke trace it, sir; take it back, sir.' 

" 'What do you mean by retrace it? Do you suppose 
we shall not pay the money in three months?' 

" * Certainly, and without the slightest doubt, so there 
be no more acceptances out; and even if there should now 
be, so that we may rest assured, Mr. Valentine, that those 
will be the last.' 

" 'Rest assured, by all means, Mr. Miller. I am tired of 
her tricks, and here make a divorce from Madam Fortune 
for ever.' 

" 'Really and truly, Mr. Valentine. Not as it was made 
once before?' 

"'Pooh! nonsense! The thing is more serious now; 
you may trust me. You are a good, generous girl, Lilla, 
and shall not lose your money, depend upon it.' " 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



I see tho pilgrim toiling, 
Witti sword and armour foiling 

The tempter and tiie lion : 
Straigjit by the Palace Beautiful 
Toils on the soldier dutiful, 

On to the hill of Zion. 

Mrs. IlsTfRY SAyrtBACu— Jurora, 

"Things get worse and worse. 

"Mr. Daubeney continues very ill; hje gets no better; 
and everybody seems to say will not be long in this state. 

" We are returned to our house near Richmond; for, in- 
deed, both my health and my Htde baby's health began to 
suffer, shut up in town as we were ; and so impossible to 
help fretting, too ! 

"I am better away. What use is it for me to know that 
Valentine, after an interval of one short month, has re^ 
sumed his usual habits ? Was it not enough to kill me to 
li& awake as I did, wearying myself with waiting for his re- 
turn; and in a state of feverish, restless agitation — half 
anger, half sorrow? 

" I tried to remonstrate. I have been warm, vehement, 
earnest — all in vain. I am too hot and hasty. I want 
patience- and self-command. I am so utterly, utterly 
miserable. 

** I do not know what to do, whither to turn. 

" At all events, I did no good, a^d I am quite as well 
here. 

" I am more quiet, at least; and my spirits less, fretted 
and worried. Anything is better than the nujcsing of that 
constant feeling of dissatisfaction; dissatisfied with myseU*, 
indignant at him. Never able to bring tk^ tdxdA. \ft *«i^ 
state into which it ought to be brought", iox l^e\^'aJv»^^'t^'- 
tude IB demanded^ and that a digaiftfti wVwifta u^oii xni -^^"^ 
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might be, perhaps, the best remedy that I could apply to 
these fearful evils. 

" But I have no fortitude. How can I? I am not 
capable of that self-support and self-command which others 
in my place would practise, I doubt not; I am a poor, weak 
creature. 

"So as I did no good where I was, and suffered more 
than I could bear, I thought I should be better anywhere 
else ; indeed, the heat of the town seemed to suffocate me ; 
and to live in that house where everything reminds one of 
what is most painful, and to have poor Mrs. Daubeney's 
pale, haggard, anxious face ; and still more, poor Mr. Dau- 
beney's look of bodily and mental suffering always before 
me, and to be able to do nothing — ^absolutely nothing — 
is more than can be endured. 

" It has been a hard trial, and I find it is difficult to bear 
these trials ; 1 was formed for happiness, I am not constituted 
to exist in all this gloom and misery. 

"Oh! it is a wretched world. 

" Well, these dear old people are gone to Ramsgate; I 
am not ashamed to say that I feel it a great relief. 

" A change! — any change — ^how I have longed for it! 

" Well, I am come down here, then. 

" Am I any better for it? 

"Alas! I carry the barbed shaft within me like some 
poor stricken deer, and all places are much the same to 
me. 

" The heat and the worry of London, and the presence 
of these poor old people, and the constant irritation oi 
Valentine's presence, seemed insupportable then; and now 
this- quiet, and this sameness, and nothing to look upon but 
this water ebbing and flowing — ebbing and flowing; and the 
heavy green of the trees, so black and monotonous ; and the 
want of all objects, the vacancy, and the utter uselessness 
of my life, and the absence even of Valentine, from whom I 
wished to be absent. ... 

" It seems to me altogether as if I were more wretched 
than before. 

" ' Oh, wretch that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?' 

"'Why? — why was I born? Bid I leseech the Maker ^ 
from my clay^ to frame me man ? 

^^*'i)id I solicit ihee^from darkness, to promote meT 

^^How often is that pathetic cry of the miserable Adam 
upon my lipa I 
*^ I look around upon humaxi^^-— «vv.Oa. %a\Vw^^^^\i. 
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it, and known it — ^what a strange scene of purposeless con- 
fusion it seems to me ! "Why are people made with such a 
capacity for happiness as I had wjthin me — and why is that 
happiness for ever denied? Why are we such sinful, mis- 
taken victims of our own passions, and the passions of 
^ others? most helpless and most forsaken. 

'' Does mis'ery make people better? 

^^I do not find it so. I am afraid I grow less and less 
amiable every day. I am so unhappy myself that I get 
absorbed in my own feelings; irritated against every- 
thing which adds to them; and not sufficiently compas- 
sionate to others, and I am sure not sufficiently gentle to 
them. 

" But this conviction does no good; it only adds to other 
troubles — it only increases that internal feeling of rebellion 
against sufi'ering which is worse than useless — ^mere gratui- 
tous misery." 

Such as depicted in these manuscripts was, then, the 
state of this poor young creature's heart, under the trying 
circumstances in which she was involved; deserted, as it 
were, in the world's wilderness, without compass to direct 
or light to cheer. 

But we now come to a new period in her moral life, and 
she shall describe the effect produced upon her plastic and 
docile character in her own words. 



" There has been a great effect produced upon me since I 
wrote the above wretched, querulous lines — I am now 
ashamed to look upon them. 

" Perhaps, however, it is good to have experienced what 
we can do for ourselves, or we should never be fully aware 
of what has been done for us. 

" I do look back with shame upon what I was; but that 
shame is mixed with a feeling of intense gratitude for what 
I am. Not, I fervently trust, a presumptuous confidence 
in what I am — not in pride, God forbid it — but in humble 
hope and belief that I am an altered and a better creature ; 
in deep, heartfelt gratitude to Him who has thus arranged 
the moral life, and connected so much peace and strength 
with faith and trust in Him. 

"But I will put down the history of tliva ^at\\wi ^i tss?3 

existence as things occurred — trying to xe^i^X \^i^ vck^x^"^^ 

siom I received f and faintly to picture to Tii^*€Si XJckft ^^^^ 
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the vital change, which has been effected, and which it is 
my humble confidence will be for ever. 

^^ I was in a most restless, miserable humour, and did not 
know what to do with myself. ... 

"It was upon a Sunday morning. The bells were ring- 
ing cheerfully; people were flocking through the fields, ' 
over which my window looks, all trooping to church. I 
had seated myself there after breakfast was over, solitary 
and melancholy, for Valentine was not come home; he 
now often keeps awi^ whole Sundays, as well as week-days, 
and how he spends those Sundays, who knaws? 

"Well, I had sat down to that window in a most listless, 
melancholy humour, and I staid there gazing vacantly into 
the garden. It was filled with roses and summer flowers, 
where the bees and flies were buzzing and humming — and 
the little birds chirping and creeping about, and the sun 
shining upon the tops of the trees, and glistening upon the 
flowing river; and little boats skimming over the water, 
some with oars dashing in with such a pleasant sound, 
scattering showers of glittering drops as they rose and fell ; 
others, with tiny white sails, looked like sea-birds scudding 
before a sweet, fresh morning breeze. Beyond the river 
stretched the fields, so richly hedged and wooded, so fertile 
and so rural. 

" But what was the beauty of such a scene to me? 

"It struck upon my eye, but it was powerless to the 
mind. It fell upon me like a mere painted shadow, which 
had neither life nor meaning. 

*'' Suddenly the bells began to ring for church. 

" First Kichmond Church seemed to open its voice, and 
its bells rang away merrily ; it was answered by Twicken- 
ham ; and then — for it was one of those soft, clear days, in 
which sound is carried to inconceivable distances — I heard 
one distant tower after another take up the sound, till the 
air was filled with their voices, ' belling men to church,' 
as Shakspere says, justly considering it as among the most 
expressive tokens of civilization. 

"How sweetly the wild clang sounded upon my ear! 

" Presently — for my 8ittinp:-room is upon the first floor, 
and looks a long way over the fields — I saw, as I said, the 
people flocking along; their niany-coloured dresses giving 
such a pleasant animation to the picture. 

"Men and women, youths and maidens, little boys and 
Jittle girls, all dressed in their neat Sunday clothes, look- 
jng" so trim and so happy. 

*And the hells kept ringing, im^^^wA^^ii^^^^^!^^ 
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as it were, for every one to come and worship God — the 
Author of all the delightful charms ai'ound^ and of that most 
lovely country spread forth before us. 
^^ I felt sad, and ashamed to be left out'' 



^^ Valentine and I had got into a very careless way about 
attending public worship. I had never been brought up to 
habits of regularity in thia respect; and he, in the course 
of his young msm's life, had lost his. 

''His mother, good Mrs. Daubeney, used to be very par- 
ticular, I believe, in making him go twice a-day when a 
child. She is a very excellent, pious woman, and most ~ 
exact in fulfilling all her religious duties; but there is a 
something slow about her, and she certainly has not the art 
of inspiring others with the sentiments she so severely pro- 
fesses her8el£ 

''It is a pity. She is very excellent; but she has a certain 
turn of mind and feeling which seems to make it impossible 
for her to coalesce exactly with any but those who* think 
exactly as she does. Still less can she influence or act upon 
differing minds. She has a few particular friends of her 
own; all very good sort of women^ I dare say, but so 
impossible to get along with ; and when they speak upon 
things of this nature, doing it in such a disagreeable way, 
that I used to see plainly, even Mr. Daubeney himself 
shunned the subject when treated in liiis manner. And, as 
for Valentine, the manner in which he has unfortunately 
been brought up, and the eflforts made by his well-meaning 
mother, have proved worse than useless ; and, I feel con- 
vinced, have tended to alienate him from the subject, rather 
than to form habits of serious regard to such things. It 
seems as if he now hardly ever thought about them. It is 
not that he is an atheist or an infidel in creed. Strange to 
say, he does not seem to reflect enough upon the subject 
even to doubt. But is he not in practice an infidel? And 
as for me, what have I been better myself? 

"I have never doubted that all I have been taught was 
true ; but, like Valentine, I fear it is because I have thought 
so little upon the subject, that I have not txwsJc\ft^ \k^^<^ 
to inquire. And I have believed «lLI ^aJt "t ^^^a^-^^v ^^ 
with what €ffect?^to what purpose? ^om\iv^^ A. \\»<i^^ 
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'^ In what absurd contradictions? 

" Believing in the existence of the Infinite Power — ^never 
doubting my dependence upon that Power for everything I 
am or have ; and yet, with a folly and inconsistency which 
words cannot be found strong enough to designate, going 
on, as I have done, from day to day — ^building up one earthly 
idol after another, in which to seek for support and protec- 
tion, and never once casting a thought upon or studying to 
obtain the favour and blessing of Him who made me, ^ in 
whom I live, and move, and have my being,' and who ' will 
never fail us or forsake us if we call upon Him,* as the 
preacher said to-day. 

" Though I have been an irregular church-goer, I have 
still gone pretty often; but I have seldom profited by it. 
That must be mv own fault, I know; and yet I cannot help 
believing, that if it had often been my good fortune to hear 
such sermons as the one I heard to-day, it would not have 
gone so badly with me as I fear it has done. The weekly 
hearing of discourses, which really would have opened my 
mind and led me to a more serious attention to these things, 
must have greatly helped in supplying the want of a more 
perfect religious education than the one I received — ^an as- 
sistance which I at last begin to feel that I so greatly need. 

" Feel, perhaps, for the first time in its full force to-day. 

*^Yes, they were strange and new ideas that presented 
themselves to-day; my eyes seemed suddenly opened. It 
was as if a thick veil had fallen from before them, and 
everything appeared in a new aspect. Light appeared to 
dawn upon my soul, and gradually to dispel the dim, melan- 
choly twilight in which I had been groping — groping after 
this shadow and that, believing them to be substantial 
realities; and finding, when I attained them, that they 
were but empty and profitless dreams. 

''The preacher called. It was like the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness to me ; for, in what a wilderness 
• of confused thoughts and feelings had my life till then been 
spent? 

" He called with that piercing voice of his, and in the 
words of Him, whom he commanded us to obey as his and 
our Shepherd, Master, and Lord, ' Come unto me, ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.' 

"Rest! 

"Ah, that was what I indeed yearned fori 

^'Blessed promise! How had my soul wanted rest! 
'^How, ever since the days of my t\io\3L^\\fe^^ ^\\dJckft^d^ 
has my spirit been agitated and tra7w\ft^> cswl VsL^^^^wa 
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of my brightest prosperity; but how sorely has it been 
burdened and heavy laden, since sorrow and terror came 
upon mef Oh, how often and often have I in anguish 
cried out, *My burthen is greater than I can bear!' 

" I have felt so weak, so troubled, so miserably dissatis- 
fied — ^looking forward with indescribable dread — ^backward 
with no comfort; wandering, like Hagar in the desert, 
where no water was to be found, and ready to cast this 
child of my fond hopes from my bosom, and say, ' Let us 
both die.* 

"Oh, who shall measure — ^who shall describe the despair 
of a helpless creature, when her earthly stafi' has failed her, 
and she has never looked beyond? 

" It was in a distress of mind which I will not attempt 
to describe here, that after a sleepless night spent in wan- 
dering from room to room, seeking rest and finding none, 
not knowing where to turn for comfort, I sat down in a 
sort of sullen despair as I said, at that window, when the 
bells began to ring. Their voices seemed to enter my 
heart; all the people were flocking to church, and I rose 
from a sudden impulse, and resolved to go too. Not that 
I hoped it would do me much good ; but I felt impelled, I 
know not how, to throw myself upon my knees with my 
fellow- creatures in prayer. It was a vague desire, and 
with it was mingled a sort of indistinct self-blame that I 
had not done this so often as I ought to have done. 

"I did not like. to go to Richmond Church. It is filled 
with smart- dressing people; and there are such a crowd of 
carriages and fine-cockaded and powdered footmen to be 
seen at the door, that nothing could be more disagreeable 
to me in my then excited frame of mind. There had been 
a time when I liked all this show and bustle as well as any- 
body, but my heart sickened at the idea now. 

" I knew of a little, quiet church a mile or two farther 
ofi^, Kingston way, in a retired part of the fields, and to it 
I resolved to go. 

"I wished to go alone — ^I wished to be quite by myself, 
and to be quite unobserved; so I put on a plain straw 
bonnet and a plain black scarf, and letting myself out by 
the garden- gate, got into the park lanes and fields which 
led to the little place of worship that I intended to visit. 

"It was an obscure little place — ^humble, nay, mean in 
its appearance, as many might have thought who deligjit 
in highly-adorned temples and elaboiate ^etTva^^. ^^"^ ^ojka., 
much as I am to seek, alas! in tnattet^ o'l x^^^wi^^^'^^ 
never found what I wanted in awcVx •^\«»/&e^. \i5>aaX^^'?>»^ 
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searching for was truth and reality; -and these elaborate 
places seemed rather to rouse my imagination to the sense 
of the beautiful, than to awaken in me any more earnest 
and serious piety. 

" When the heart is filled with one simple, grand idea — 
impressed with the infinite majesty of God, how futile, 
vain, and insignificant does all earthly splendour appear ! 

"The wise and mighty king seems to have felt this, 
when, after completing his magnificent temple, which rose 
in its silent majesty without sound of mallet or hammer, 
silent as a rising palm-tree, he exclaims, ^Behold, the heaven 
and tlie heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how much less 
this house which I have madeV ^ 

" So I, unworthy as I am, have at least felt; and that all 
these, the proudest efforts cyf human devotional grandeur, 
were but as empty pretences and show, before the majestic 
simplicity of the reality. 

" The shrine most worthy of Him is that of a pure, fer- 
vent human heart, where he is worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. And, alas! where shall that shrine be found?'' 



"How I wander I 

" I seem to falter and hesitate before I enter upon the 
theme to me so awfully interesting, of this day's work 
upon my poor heart. 

"The church was very ancient, built of heavy grey 
stones half covered with ivy, low-roofed, and with a small 
square tower rising among the trees. It stood in a little 
secluded churchyard heaped with green mounds, and 
studded with crumbling headstones, the simple monuments 
of the dead. 

"The churchyard was surrounded by a few very old 
shrubberies, and on one side lay the garden of the little 
vicarage ; an humble mansion, but shaded with some mag- 
nificent limes, sycamores, and cedars, which threw large 
branches over the wall, and heavily shaded that side of the 
churchyard. 

"On the south side was a row of very large and old 
horse and Spanish chestnuts, which almost excluded the 
sun, and threw their deep heavy black shadows upon the 
gravestones beneath. 
"It ia Jhard to believe that BUCi\x «v«jft^\. ^^^n^^a^ ^^^'va ^ 
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this con be found so near the vast city; but so it is, and 
when I die, may it be my privilege to rest in such a place! 
" "Though I walked ifast, the bells had done ringing 
some time before. I entered the church ; but I stole in as 
quietly as I could. They were all kneeling, and a voice, 
with most sweet and solemn tones, was reading the absolu- 
tion prater. 

"I went into an obscure corner by the door, and fell 
upon my knees with them all. 

"There was but a scanty congregation, and not one per- 
son of the higher class in it. 

" It consisted chiefly of old men dressed in the respecta- 
ble dress of our peasantry — and women of different ages. 
Of young men I was sorry to see few. There was a small 
number of neat little charity-school girls in one corner, 
and their white caps and tippets looked very cheerful and 
pretty. 

" Altogether, nothing could be more peaceful and sooth- 
ing than the effect produced by this little simple unadorned 
place of worship ; set off alone by the deep and expressive 
tones which proceeded from the reading-desk. 

" The person who occupied it was a thin, tall, very deli- 
cate-looking man, who was reading the service in the most 
beautiful and deeply- earnest manner. His voice and pro- 
nunciation were those of a man of education, and his coun- 
tenance was refined and intellectual. 

"But there was nothing which would have struck me 
particularly about him but the deep and most unaffected 
seriousness with which he performed the holy office that 
be was engaged in. 

"My thoughts were far too apt to wander — ^little bad I 
been accustomed to feel, as I ought to feel, the serious 
importance of that which I was about to do — the solemn 
reality of addressing my Creator. Absoifbed too often in 
my anxieties, my reflections carried away ftom. the pur- 
pose in hand by any word which awakened associations — 
the prayers that were muttered by my lips neither warmed 
3ny heart nor soothed my spirits. But it was not «o now. 

"Whether it was the peaceful quiet and seclusion of the 
scene — ^whether it was my previous frame of mind—whe- 
ther it was the touching voice of the reader, I know not, 
but I felt impelled to attention. And as the service pro- 
ceeded, unaccustomed feelings seemed to gather round and 
^ve comfort to my heart. I rose froixv ta.^ ^!Lxv^^^ ^^^ «^ 
down to hear the sermon ; I must sa^ \>^\xct ^xe^^^^^ "^ 
listen to the discourse than was \iau«^ Y^\^Xi xaa^ Xsv^N. ^^sJv. 
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expecting anything that would he very new, far less pro- 
duce any change in my hahitual ideas. But it was not so 
to be. 

" The preacher went up into his little worm-eaten pulpit, 
and began — and I listened, at first because I would listen. 
Soon, however, I was fascinated by the power of his words, 
and not to listen would have been impossible. 

** His text was : 

I Why will ye labour for that which is not bread? 

" There was something so seriously in earnest — so con- 
vinced of the vital importance of what he was about to 
deliver, in his manner, that my attention was, as I said, 
soon arrested, and I fixed my eyes upon him, and believe 
never once took them away whilst his discourse lasted. 

" His face was not remarkable for beauty of any sort — 
his features were ordinary — ^his complexion sallow ; but he 
had a very remarkable eye — an eye that kindled, as he 
went on, into a brightness the most extraordinary, and the 
tender, serious expression of his face began to change as 
he warmed with his subject into a glow of almost heavenly 
fervour. 

How long will ye labour for that which is not bread? 

"The words seemed to go to my heart as if intended 
alone for me. 

" He spoke of the emptiness, the unsatisfactoriness of a 
life foun^d alone upon the relations in which we stood to 
this world, and the mefficacy of pleasures which terminated 
here, to satisfy a spirit created for a hereafter. And he 
represented the powerlessness of those aids, drawn from 
considerations of this present life alone, to support and 
tranquillize the heart in its sufferings and its dangers. 

" What a living picture was that he drew of a mind in 
this state! Its secret restlessness and disquiet — ^its sense 
of the emptiness and hollowness of all things, as each was 
in succession called upon to afford that which never earthly 
thing yet afforded — nourishment and strength to the spirit. 
How the interest in mere external things gradually sub- 
sided — ^how fancy palled, and imagination wearied over the 
repetition of the same vain pleasures, tending to no perma- 
nent end; and how, in the hour of disappointment and 
sorrow, which must come, anSi A\d ccrav^ \» ^11^ the best 
grounds for fortitude— the beat molVi^^ to ^^Joa. wA ^^- 
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tient submission were wanting. All philosophy was cold — 
all stoical indifference unsatisfactory. 

" It was as if he were telling the history of my own life. 
What a living picture he drew! 

" Why should I go on? why in feeble words endeavour 
to paint what many have so feelingly experienced? I have 
not the powers of this preacher 

" He told us of that which was the true bread — of foun- 
tains whence flowed living waters — of our immortal rela- 
tions — our high destiny — of our sonship and commimion 
with the infinitely Good. 

" And then it was as if there were a noise of thunderings 
and mighty waters, and then a deep and awful silence in 
heaven ; and majestic and slow, the Sun of Righteousness 
arose with healing on his wings. 

" And behold it was light. 

" My sensations were too vivid for words. 

" How comes it that this is the first time in my life that 
a sense of these things was borne really and truly into my 
soul? — ^that I was awakened as to a new existence, and saw 
things and myself as they really are? 

"For the first time in my life felt truly — really believed 
that I was an immortal creature, and that I was in the 
presence of the living God? 

"Oh! well might that preacher say, that it was in the 
real, personal acceptation of these two truths that the whole 
life of man consisted. 

^ "Well might he express his apprehensions, that of the 
thousands, nay millions, openly professing their belief in 
these truths, so few really and practically did believe 
them. 

"Well might he say that those promises which to so 
many had proved as nothing — those promises of real 
strength — real help — real support, were offered only — 
could avail only to those who truly believed. 

" ' God forbid,' said he, * that I should judge my fellow- 
men; that I should affix limits to the mercy of God as 
regards any of his creatures ; that I should not trust and 
hope but that his infinite benevolence and pity will, in its 
own good time, find means to help those who wander in 
the darkness of ignorance or doubt ; but what I mean to 
say, and what I do say, is, that those peculiar promises of 
which I speak — ^those promises of strength and assistance 
— are offered in the Scripture to those "s^^o \i^\«^^^ «a.^ ^s^ 
those who belieye alone. 
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** * " Only believe: all things are possible to those who believe.'''' 

" ' This,' he went on to tell us, ' seems a hard saying to 
many ; they say belief is not in our own power — ^why are 
men to be punished for what they cannot help? 

" ^Most true,' he said; * belief is, in many cases, not in 
a man's power; for how shall he believe unless he has 
heard? how, unless the Gospel is preached to him? But 
with this part of the subject loe have nothing to do; the 
circumstances of such are not our circumiBtances — their 
ignorance not our ignorance. These things are among the 
deep secrets of God. " Lord^ and lohat shall this man do? 
What is that to thee ? Follow thou TTie." 

" * Why Omnipotence suffers the contradiction of evil — 
why Infinite Benevolence permits suffering and sorrow — 
we must not ask ; because to ask is only to bewilder our- 
selves in questions, impossible in the present state of things 
to answer, and which only minister to vain disputings. 

" * The thing we do know, is the fact of the promise to 
those who do believe. And another thing we do know is, 
that though it may not always be within man's power to 
obtain belief, nothing is so easy for him as to lose it when 
obtained. 

" 'And of those I address, how many are losing — have 
lost it — or are in the way to lose it, by their negligent 
indifference to this all>important subjectr—by their want of 
a diligent cultivation of those thoughts and feelings which 
teach them that they are immortal, and lead them to their 
Maker ?' 

"He then went on to show how a real conviction of 
these great truths, almost by a law of our moral nature, 
produced the fulfilment of the promises attached to them. 

'' He put it to us all — and in such a way that^he seemed, 
at least as far as I was concerned, to arouse a voice within 
me that answered to his appeal — whether, if we truly, sin- 
cerely, really believed that the soul was immortal — that 
this life was but the short rudimental preface to what was 
to follow, we could by possibility be occupied as the 
majority of men, unhappily for themselves, were occupied, 
with the inquiring how it was to be enjoyed^ instead of how 
it was to be improved? He said the general recklessness 
and indifference upon this subject would be morally, he 
might almost say physically, impossible, if the case were so. 

*' ' Conceive,' he said, *of a man under sentence of death, 

whose deliverance from his doom might depend upon his 

employment of a few inteiveivm^ ^«^^\ ti.xA vst^^^v;^ l\v\« 
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man, instead of being intent upon, and carefully performing 
the task proposed as the means of his escape, shoidd be 
going on dressing himself up as a petit maitre, dancing 
away the time at a fancy-ball, or throwing himself upon 
his bed, and trying to drown thought, and sleep the hours 
away; or anything equally absurd. You would say the 
man was mad, or you would say that he did n(ft in fact 
believe Uiat the execution of the sentence would and did 
depend upon the way this portion of hifi time was em- 
ployed.' • 

" After this he proceeded to another part of his subject, 
and spoke of our sufferings, of our frettings, our agitations, 
our fears,''our feebleness and want of power both in action 
and in endurance. 

" And he put it to us again — 

" ' Was it poswble, was it to be credited, that we believed 
in the actual existence, the actual presence, of an ever- 
lasting, all-powerful, all-just, all-benevolent God, when 
we could thus impotently worry ourselves, and fret against 
the inevitable course of events?' 

"No, it was plain we believed no such thing. 

" * The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
. suffering, and full of mercy and truth,'' did not exist for us. 

**Did we ever realize to ourselves this character of the 
all-powerful Being upon whom everything we were and had 
depended? Did we ever actually realize what infinite wis- 
dom and power united to infinite goodness and mercy must 
be? What an almighty and all-righteous Father must be? 
What such a Being must necessarily be to his creatures — 
to his children? And though sin, and death, and sorrow 
were in the world, ought we not, in common reason, to feel 
assured that there must be a benevolent purpose at the root 
of this capability of sin, of this dispensation of death and 
sorrow, and that the consummation of all things would re- 
veal it? 

" 'If you do not believe that the Almighty is righteous j 
benevolent, and wise, say so at once. Don't deceive your- 
selves, declare it, face the idea; and you will soon see what 
a monstrous contradiction it involves : but I defy any of you 
to believe that. 

**'Butif you profess to believe that which no rational 
being who believes in God at all can help believing, mtfke 
yourselves feel that you believe it, act as if you believed it. 
Cast yourselves, ca'&t yourselves upon God\ loQ>k>K^ V^Vcsa. • 
as to a father; trust to him as to a fat\iw \ t^c€vm^ SJckfe ^^ofs.'^ 
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of moral discipline firom his hands, as you would from the 
hands of the wisest and tenderest of fathers, drink the ap- 
pointed portion in patience and faith, and ye shall find it 
the healing of your souls. 

"'Oh I do this, do this; don't talk ahout it, but do it; 
don't pretend about it, but realize it ; don't fancy it, but 
feel it. 

" * The promise of the blessed Saviour shall be really and 
actually fulfilled in your lives: If ye have faith hut as a 
grain of •mustard- seed, ye shall move mountains,'*'*'' 



" It was as if a mountain were heaved from my breast, an 
insupportable load. Father! Oh, I knew what it was to 
have had a father! My icy heart melted at the thought." 



There was a break in the MS. here. It would seem that, 
absorbed by the new train of thoughts which had been 
awakened, and by the workings of the change effected in 
her character, Lilla had made less use than usual of her 
pen. It often happens so, I believe, that people who are 
very deeply moved by any circumstance, though they have 
been till then in the habit of recording their thoughts upon 
paper, find the means so inadequate and unsatisfactory, that 
they have not under such circumstances recourse to it. 

So it seemed in this case. Many weeks, it would appear, 
had elapsed before Lilla took up her writing again; and 
from that time, a change might be discerned even in the 
penning of the manuscript. There were no longer those 
passionate expressions of feeling, and there was no longer 
the rapid, hasty, dashing writing in which they had been 
set down. 

There was an appearance of serenity, of temperance, of 
self-possession in the more even lines of the writing itself. 

This history of a heart thus went on. 
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^^ That good man promised us that we should find a 
strange change take place in ourselves if we once experi- 
enced what it was really to believe in God. 

^^ What he fras said has bee^ literally fulfilled, as far as 
I am concerned. I do not mean to say that I have not had 
many, many hours of misgivings and despondency, doubt 
and coldness ; but I am a new creature in spite of that. 

"I was not contented — ^who would have been? with that 
one sermon. I was but too glad to put myself under this 
good man^s teaching. I have become a regular attendant 
at that little church; and every time I have been there, 
have heard something or other which has served to deepen 
the impression the first sermon had produced. 

" His discourses seemed to have for their especial object 
that which I so much wanted, namely, the establishment 
of habitual religion in the character. It would take much 
writing to put down a tenth part of all the wise and good 
things I have heard from him ; but as I have got my pen 
in my hand, I am tempted to put down some part of what 
he told us yesterday. He was discoursing upon the virtue 
and necessity of holding -by our convictions. 

" He told us how many of us were guilty of the weak- 
ness of holding a truth by halves as it were; and he 
enlarged upon the means to be employed for diligently 
cultivating and strengthening the truths we had received, 
till they became a habitual part of our minds. 

" He said that religious truth, being so entirely of a 
spiritual nature, and belonging to that portion of a man^s 
complex being, which may be called more especially his 
oivn, depended according to the laws instituted by the 
Lord of that nature, more entirely essentially upon his 
own individual exertions, than any other faculty or endow- 
ment whatsoever. 

"Among other means of cultivating the growth of reli- 
gion in the soul, he enlarged upon that of prayer. 

" He showed that the use of prayer wad expressly com- 
manded by our Divine Master, and that all the good things 
we had any right to hope to obtdn, were made dependent 
upon it. Not that our Father in heaven did not know 
what we have need of before we ask him, but that any one 
who would examine into the nature of his own mind 
would find, what a wholesome nourishment this exercise 
afforded to the highest faculties of the spiritual raaxv\ Vor^ 
it brought us into an actual comnmxiiOTi VxXX:^ '^^ ^t^*^ 
Ides. And he exhorted every one aeT\o\x^^ ^^'^\i^^x^ ^"^ 
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obtain that blessing of blessings, a pnre, serious, fervent 
sense of religious realities, to the careful practice of this 
duty. 

" This was quite a new view to me. * 

" I had been accustomed to say my prayers, as the term 
is, God knows with how little attention or care, as a sort of 
duty which it would be impiety to neglect, but with little 
further thought about it. 

^^Now all this is changed; it has become a matter of 
serious endeavour and importance, and I have found the 
fruit the ffood pastor promised from it; my sense of the 
actual reaJity of religion being very, very much strength- 
ened." 



'^ I have lived so long in this sort of sleep of death, that 
1 have not the benefit of a right habit of thought. It is, 
therefore, more difficult for me 'tp attain that equality of 
religious feeling which my kind teacher insists upon so 
much — neither to be too hot nor too cold. 

"The one extreme he says succeeds the other. An 
equable, habitual, natural, quiet reliance, confidence, and 
sense of individual responsibility is what he would desire 
to see maintained in the soul. Time, he assures us, and 
perseverance will effect this, imited to humble endeavour 
and prayer for help. 

"Ah, that perseverance! It is, indeed, the crown and 
guardian of all the virtues, as he told us. 

" To humble perseverance, to a patient continuance in 
well-doing, the reward promised is great, even eternal 
life 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Not so art thoa. I thank thee, God, I reftige foumlMhat ' 
From Passion's fiery impulses that scathed me as they passed ; 
The dried-up eye, the feverish pulse, is stilled, and left behind 
The resignation and the hope, the calm and equal mind. 

Reads — Lines on Doulting Sheep-Slate. 



I FEAR to weary your patieDce with the detail of these 
secret aspirations of a soul, which had been left to itself 
for so many years, and was thus awakened to the percep- 
tion of the higher and better life. 

Some it will, I believe, deeply interest; others will turn 
over the pages wearily, and exclaim at the tedium of the 
author. 

I do not know how it will be. 

The delineation of human passions, of their felicities and 
thek agonies, is interesting to every human being. Shall 
the endeavour to trace the means by which one young 
creature, deserted by all, without human help, and unpre- 
pared by careful education for the difficult part she had to 
play, surrounded by circumstances, whose influences were 
so little calculated to arouse or improve her — the manner 
in which this young creature was awakened to a sense of 
better things, through the force of a few words in due sea- 
son, be without their interest? Shall a description of the 
power of those aids, which, according to the constitution of 
our moral being, ** be they in the body or out of the body, 
we know not — God knoweth" — those aids which assist sin- 
cere endeavour — be tedious? Those aids by which a frame 
of mind was attained, which carried her triumphant through 
difficulties and sorrows, which might have overwhelmed 
many a stronger nature, and which it was h«t dftsSxss^ \s> 
encounter alone \ 



I 

\ 
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I have given you the dawnmgs of that light which dif- 
fused itself mor6 and more into the perfect day ; and here 
I think I will stop, as far as the manuscript is concerned ; 
which Mr. Craiglethorpe at length having finished, laid 
doAvn with a heavy sigh. 

This was then the angel whom he had driven from his 
side ; this the celestial companion that might have been his, 
shedding a pure and holy influence upon his dark and de- 
generate life. A life, how dark, how vulgar, how degene- 
rated! How little better than mere animal! 

For what is it but to be a mere animal to live only to 
heap up gold, occupying the mind with mere material in- 
terests, adding figure to figure, casting up, deducting, sub- 
tracting, and for relaxation, being satisfied with the mere 
animal pleasures of every day? To eat and sleep, and 
sleep and eat again. Day following day, as that of the 
poor senseless brute does; without connection, without pro- 
gress, without result, except indeed so far as the cofiers are 
concerned. 
I But was it* all over ? 

Was she gone? Had she really left this earth, of which 
she was bo bright an inhabitant?- 

The lovely picture drawn by Mrs. Benfield, of her con- 
duct in the Fleet, formed the corollary of the journal. It 
was the vesult of the change of mind and character, of 
which the first circumstances had been thus related in the 
manuscript. But what had become of her since? 

She had vanished from the scene. 

That pale, beauti^l figure of patient, uncomplainiag sor- 
row, leading her little boy by the hand, had vanished. 

Penniless, firiendless, without even the roof of a prison 
to shelter her — ^without the rough protection its walls af- 
forded from the injuries of a bad and cruel world, she had 
gone forth. 

Oh, that he had been there! 

Oh, that his barbarous nature had been visited with only 
the commonest relentings of humanity, and that he had 
had the poor charity to inquire after the fate of that lovely 
and tender child of his friend ! 

But he was far away. Indifferent — or rather alienated 
and offended. And now his fancy and his heart took a 
cruel revenge, and regrets the most poignant agonised him, 
and his pain was scarcely to be endured. 

He had let the manuscript fall from his hand; and still 
l2e sat there, his eyes fixed on vacancy — ioWQ^in^ that pale 
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figure, the little boy in her hand, as she crossed the 
threshold of that gloomy prison. 

He sees her going down a narrow street that leads to the 
Thames. He follows her. She is approaching the water's 
edge. 

Is it possible? Will all her sorrows end there ? What! 
After all! 

She is upon the edge — she looks into the dark depths be- 
low. She stretches out her arms ; one name — ^it is his ! — 
escapes her lips. 

And 

He starts with a loud cry from his chair, opens wide his 
eyes, as one suddenly roused from a horrid dream — staring 
wildly, as if following some spectre. Then he slowly re- 
covers himself, falls back in his chair again, and says — 

" No — she would never do it." 



He was quite right in that conclusion, as every one who 
has followed the course of thought and change of character 
of which I have endeavoured to give some faint indications, 
must be aware. Religious submission — a patience built 
upon love and hope — a tranquil acquiescence in the Divine 
will, however signified — does not lead to rebellious suicide. 

It was with a sense of holy tranquillity, that peace of God 
which indeed passes all understanding, that the pale and 
wasted mother, clasping in her hand the thin, fever-wasted 
fingers of her little boy, walked forth from that den of vice 
and misery where the once brilliant and admired Valentine 
had ended his earthly career. 

She had suffered much by him, much in him. 

His criminal indulgence of a fatal passion had worked the 
rain of every one connected with him. 

His father and mother had finally sunk under the cruel 
sense of their son's ill conduct. The business, which, like 
some flourishing tree, whose branches, filled with leaves, 
had afibrded nourishment to numbers of happy creatures, 
had been brought to ruin ; and in its ruin had involved the 
fate of all. How wide-spreading is the distress when such 
a house as that of Daubeney falls to tli^ %xavfiA\ 

What bitter grief had LiUa fell m \\v^ ^ai-^^V^^^^ ^'^^ "^ 
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this! How had her heart bled for distress, which it was 
impossible for her to alleviate I 

Valentine had taken this as he took the rest, with a sort 
of reckless indifference, which shocked her beyond measure, 
and gave her more pain than almost anything else. 

Those are pregnant lines of Mr. Taylor, in his *' Virgin 
Widow :" — 

But, oh ! beware of gpendthrifts, as of men 
That, seeming in their youth not worse than light, 
Would end not so, but with the season change. 
For time, she said, that makes the serious soft. 
Turns lightness into hardness. 

Sach had been the case here. 

**Well," said Valentine, sitting down in a very small 
room in a pretty little retired Tilla, which he had taken 
upon the Surrey side of London: '^ this is not so bad after 
all. Cheer up, Lilla; don't look so woe-begone, child. 
Things are bad, but they might have been worse. What 
letter are you poring over there, with such a rueful visage?" 

"Never mind; don't ask me, Valentine. It's no use to 
vex yourself. I am glad you like this place. I am sjire it's 
very pretty. I only wish — only wish . . . . " 

"Well, what do you wish? Nay, if we set to wishing, 
there is no end of what we may wish, you know." 

" Well, my wishes," said she, trying to smile, " are of the 
sort one does get granted, even in this world. I was wish- 
ing for something less." 

" That would be difficult to get, I should think, seeing 
that we are in the nutshell ^ready." 

" Ah I but there are smaller nutshells than this ; and when 

I think " 

" Well, when you think. I wish to heaven you could 
help Uiuiing. What's the use of thinking?" said he, with 
impatience. " If I once took to thinking, do you thmk I 
should not have a knife at my throat?" 

Such expressions always distressed and frightened her 
exceedingly. She knew there was no use remonstrating, 
that it was vain to preach patience, far less to attempt to 
bring on reflection, and that repentance which might lead 
to renovation. Valentine's mind seemed quite incapable of, 
or obstinately determined against, serious thought. And if 
he was ever, by the pressure of circumstances, brought to 
tli/ak seriously for a moment or two, it only ended in some 
desperate expression of this iial\ite. 1\. «>^«tafe^ ^ if eu- 
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durance of pain were impossible to him. He must either 
shake it off, or end the paroxysm at once by a desperate 
resolution. 

His usual resource was in a sort of thoughtless levity of 
spirits, which enabled him, as it seemed, to escape reflec- 
tion either upon the past or the future. This was aided by 
a moral insensibility which, in this c^se, was most dread- 
fully injurious. 

The sufferings of all the inferior members of a great esta- 
blishment like that of Mr. Daubeney, when suddenly thrown 
out of employment; of aged men unfitted for other occupa- 
tion, who had been retained there in a sort of patriarchal 
charity, and of a variety of others more or less losers by 
the ruin of a great house of business, had grieved the heart 
of Lilla far more than her own. 

She had made every effort in her power to relieve them, 
and her endeavours in their behalf had, in many instances, 
succeeded in lightening the misfortime to these innocent 
sufferers. 

But I have not space to enlarge upon these instances of 
her goodness, nor upon the misery of that portion of her 
life which followed. 

Personal misfortune itself— the bitterest experience, is 
ineffectual to work any beneficial change upon a character 
like that of Valentine. You see him in a cottage in Surrey 
now, but you already know how the history terminated. 

And that Valentine Daubeney died in the Fleet. 

And I return to Lilla, to relate what Mr. Craiglethorpe 
and Mrs. Benfield so vainly languished to know, namely, 
what became of her after she had crossed the threshold of 
the prison, and gone forth a houseless wanderer, with her 
little boy in her hand. 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 



If thou have loved, "not wisely, but too well," 
If Fate have severed, or harsh Words estranged ; 

If m thine ear still ring the last farewell, 

And the whole face of earth to thee be changed ; 

Chain down the tempest in thy yearning heart. 

Mrs. Actow Txndal — The Pilgrim, 



Melted to the heart by those feelings of tender compassion 
with which she had watched the rapid decline and death of 
her unfortunate husband; every thought soothed and sof- 
tened by the divine influence of that generous forgiveness 
which she had extended to his errors, and the patience with 
which she had submitted to her appointed trials; LUla, her 
delicate-looking boy in her hand, slowly walked away after 
the funeral was over. 

What is she to do with herself now? 

Never was creature in civilised country more desolate. 
She had neither relation, nor connection, mend, nor money, 
not even where to lay her head. 

She had not a property in the world but her wedding- 
ring, a small locket which contained her father^s hair, and 
the watch which he had given her. These three valuables 
she had retained in the midst of all her necessities, chiefly 
through sentiment; but the sentiment justified by reason, 
as she was thus left not entirely without resource* 

The funeral was over ; she had stood there with her little 
boy, with a face calm, patient, and tearless, and seen the 
plain pauper's coflin which enclosed what had been once 
so much beauty, spirit, and intelligence, lowered into the 
grave. 

She bad heard the earth rattle upon the lid, as dust was . 
committed to dust, and ashes to adi^s/^m tk^ sure and 
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certain hope of a blessed resurrection," a hope she ventured 
to entertain even for him. For had he not greatly suffered 
and deeply repented? and had not what expiation was in 
his power been made at last? 

It was a grey misty morning, and the fog lay upon the 
streets, and gave a calm melancholy air to the scene, which 
accorded well with the tender gravity of her feelings, as, 
casting one look back upon the walls of the prison of which 
she was now for ever to take leave, she walked slowly down 
Fleet Street, making her way quietly and steadily. 

She had had time enough during the last few weeks of 
Valentine*s illness, when she became aware that its fatal 
termination was inevitable, to review her situation, and de- 
termine upon what course she should pursue. Destitute 
she was, utterly destitute as far as this world was concerned 
— destitute, but not forsaken. If she had neither friends 
nor means, was deserted by all, and steeped in poverty to 
the very lips, she was rich in faith. There was one un- 
changing friend upon whom she rested, and her heart was 
filled with confidence and courage. The worst that could 
happen to her and to her poor little son, would be to die in 
each other's arms. If all the resources to which she looked 
with hope should fail her, there would be the parish work- 
house to take them in, or the stones of the street, it was 
indifferent which, to die upon. 

It would be but a few years sooner or later. Those who 
lie on beds of down, curtained with crimson and purple, must 
all die — must all die alone, even though surrounded with 
friends — must go through the last dark hour .unaided, 
except by His spirit, who would not forsake her in her 
solitude. 

And then there was this boy, this child she held in her 
hand, this treasure so inestimably dear. Whilst she had 
him she had not only a source of interest, a motive for 
struggling on, but a source of the sweetest pleasure. She 
never looked upon him but with that dehghtful intensity of 
affection and admiration, of delight and interest, which ren- 
ders such ties ineffably dear. 

The boy was now about six years old. 

He haa been a most beautiful infant, full of intelligence 
and susceptibility, both stfongly marked as his characteris- 
tics before he was eighteen months old. 

As he grew older, every quality which can delight a 
mother seemed to develope itself apoii\A.Tv&oM^^ . ^\^^^x 
of strong attachment^ a most geneiowa ^\5^q€\Sm3^.^«s^V»^'^- 
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ligence almost powerfally bright, with an excessive suscep- 
tibility to external unpressions either of pleasure or pain, 
which was almost alarmingly interesting. 

He had entered the world at a time when his mother, 
weaned from the world and all its pomps and pleasures, and 
steadied by sorrow and anxiety, was well fitted to fix^upon 
herself the strong loving attachment of this little child. 
From his birth they had been inseparable : she had lived 
in him and with him, and the boy had shared every vicissi- 
tude of her life ; from the measureless luxury in the midst of 
which he had been bom, to the debtor^s prison, whither she 
had followed his father. We have made a slight acquain- 
tance with him there, as he stood by her side holding the 
needles for his mother as she worked. 

To be by her side, to assist her in any way his strength 
and years would permit, seemed to be his chief happiness. 
There was little of the pla3rfulness of the child about him, 
and yet he seemed neither dull nor melancholy. Quiet and 
observing rather, his large, intelligent eyes fixed attentively 
upon objects, as if endeavouring to comprehend them in all 
their bearings. 

He was a tall child for his age, rather too slender, his 
features regular, and his eyes remarkably fine. His hair, 
wliich his mother in the midst of all her occupations and 
preoccupations could never bear to neglect, hung in large 
llowing ourls over his little shirt collar. 

That the young and deserted woman clung to this boy 
with a fondness passing the love of mothers, will surprise 
no one ; nor that tier most interesting and cheering occupa- 
tion during her dismal abode in the Fleet prison had been 
the cultivation of his mind. And her endeavours were 
ceaseless so to modify the circumstances arouad her, so to 
atone for all deficiencies by her own exertions, that the boy 
should neither be checked in his future development, nor 
made unhappy in the past by the strange companionship in 
whidi he lived. 

She kept him constantly by her side—every day accom- 
panied him in a walk outside the prison, and strove to 
amuse, occupy, and form his mind by every means in her 
power. To enliven his spirits had indeed been more than 
she could do. Young, merry companions of his own age 
were wanted for that; iDut she did what she could, and she 
did much — ^the boy was serious, but not unhappy. 

His love for his mother was more like a passion rather 
flian an affection. He clung to \iei V\\)a. ^ ^^^iQ\.\ft\^^ rare 
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even at his generous, loying years; and ibis ardent lore 
sweetened everything, and rendered every privation and 
disappointment endurable. 

Aiid now she pressed his little hand, which squeezed 
hers, and they slowly walked down Fleet Street together, 
upon that dull, sunless day. 

They walked in silence a considerable time, for they had 
both been crying very much before they bade farewell to 
poor Valentine's grave. 

The crowd rushed up one way, and the crowd hurried 
down the other — the stream of human life flowed upon each 
side of them ; but they seemed little to heed it. Mother 
and child pursued their way quietly along. They came to 
Charing Cross. Then the little boy began to lift up his 
head and look about him; and his eyes fell upon the statue 
and the open space, and he began to cheer up a little ; and 
as his mother took the way to Spring Gardens, and they 
came to the end of New Street, and the cheering green of 
trees and gardens which he had not seen for a very long 
time, saluted him, his little heart began to feeL lighter, and 
his tongue was unloosed, and he began his prattle with — 

" Where are we going to, mamma?'* 

*' Across the Park, my love." 

" And where next ?" 

" To a shop I happen to know." 

"And then ?" 

" Then I am going to look for a friend, Walter." 

So she turned towards the Birdcage Walk, at that time a 
monotonous mall between rows of sombre-looking trees, 
and proceeded till she came to the turning into Pioalico. 

" Oh, manmial don't let us go into the nasty streets 
again ; these trees are so pretty I" 

" My love, it is only for a short time. I have business to 
do in that little street, Walter. And after that I shall take 
you quite away from the town, I hope." 

The little boy made a joyful exclamation at this, and 
walked on by the side of his quiet and resolved mother 
without speaking again. 

She entered a little shop, in an obscure street, where sat 
a little, grey haired old man, with spectacles on nose, sur- 
rounded with ticking clocks and watches of rather a com- 
mon description. The watches were mostly silver watches 
of all sorts, of old-feshioned shapes and sizes; and the 
clocks were in mahogany cases, wilViouX. wv^ Q>^ xJsiCk'sfc ^'- 
borate omamenta with which tame-Vee^et^ «^^ \siq^\» ^v-^^ 
now-a-days adorned. 
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The old man held a watch m his hand, which he was 
taking to pieces; he laid it down, however, as she entered, 
and saying — 

"What would you be pleased to want, ma'am?" rose and 
offered her a chair. 

She sat down upon it; for she was beginning to feel faint 
and exhausted, making, as she did so, room for her little 
boy to sit down by her. It was some little time before she 
seemed to have recovered herself sufficiently to speak, and 
it was then with an unsteady, faltering voice that she 
said — 

"Joseph Wilkinson?'' 

"That is my name, ma'am," said the man; "but you 
have the advantage of me." 

"It is not likely that you should remember me ; for I 
must be sadly altered since you saw me last; but, perhaps, 
you have not altogether forgotten Mrs. Valentine Dau- 
beney?" 

"Young Mrs. Daubeney! No, bless her, that I have 
not, and never shall. But you, ma'am — ^sure you can't 
be her?" 

The young lady sighed slightly, and said — 

" Too true, Joseph — I am that person who was once Mrs. 
Valentine Daubeney." 

" Mercy upon us !" cried the old man, " what a change ! 
but I heard things went worse and worse with Mr. Valen- 
tine — worse and worse — as they have done with most t)f us. 
Badly enough — ^badly enough — with all !" 

"Too true. It was a great ruin; and yet, as I see you 
still here, I trust you have been able, in some degree, to 
keep your head above water. Is your cousin still living?" 

" No, madam; he is dead;" and looking round upon his 
little dark shop^" he left me this business of his; but some 
way or other I make but a poor hand of it, though I do my 
best, and manage to pick up enough to keep body and soul 
together, by regulating and putting the men's watches to 
rights who work about here. He whose customers are onlj' 
among the poor, is like to be poor himself. I cannot make 
much of it." 

" I am afraid not. But you manage to live ; and that is 
what some of us, I fear, shall find a very difficult matter." 

The old man looked at the speaker more attentively, at 

this remark. He seemed scanning the style of her dress 

and appearance. He looked grave and sorrowful when his 

examination was finished*, shook Yaa \i^^^\ t^xKx^^ \a \i\% 
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place behind the counter, took up his watch again, and said 
nothing. 

SKe was, indeed, dressed in a manner which bespoke the 
extremest poverty. Her black gown could scarcely be 
called black, it was so worn and rusty, and though neatly 
put on, and carefully mended, was shabby to the last degree ; 
her plain black bonnet was drawn over her face, and tied 
only with one small piece of black ribbon. Her little boy's 
dress was somewhat better ; but it was only a second-hand 
suit, which she had procured for him in the prison ; it was 
too short for him every way ; and the slender ankles and 
thin wrists, with their small, delicate hands, protruded an 
inch or two. 

And yet both mother and child had an air beyond de- 
cency, amounting almost to distinction, even in these humble 
garments. 

" Can I be of any use to you, madam?" the old watch- 
maker broke silence by saying. " I should be very glad to 
do anything for you or yours. I am not going to forget 
that you felt for me in the midst of your own troubles ; and 
when I was sick, and almost bedridden, thrown aside, as it 
were, a piece of old, useless lumber, in the confusion of those 
terrible days, you did not forget that I had once been a 
valued servant of old ]VIr. Daubeney, though i was past 
work then." 

" I was very sorry for you, Joseph Wilkinson. It 
seemed to me that your fate was almost the hardest of any 
among us all." 

'' Oh yes, madam, I was worn out in the service of the 
house. I had been an old porter there ; and many's the 
cold, and wet, and weary walk I have been forced to go, 
braving wind and weather upon their business. Not that I 
complain of it; it was my calling. — I was there to do it; 
but not being a very strong man, at any time, leading this 
life of exposure did that sooner for me than it does for 
most, and I was a done-for old man, crippled with spasms 
and rheumatisms before my time." 

" Old Mr. Daubeney had been very kind to you." 

^^ Indeed had he. That was a good man, and a kind 
master, if ever one there was. He paid his servants hand- 
somely and well. From the head clerk to the boy who 
swept the floors — everybody shared in the prosperity of 
that house. It was natural, and could not be helped^ tlnkt 
all should likewise share in the ruin ol \\a iii^.^'' 

*' He was a good and genexoua mwi, ^x. V^^^-vsit ^vsjSk.-- 

T3 
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father, Walter, that we are talking about — ^I have often 
told you of him." 

" He was not only generous to those who served him, but 
he did more. He was not contented with paying them 
handsomely whilst they could serve him; he did more, far 
more — ^he never forsook an old servant; those who were 
worn out in his service as I was, never wanted a comfortable 
pillow for their old age. 

" On that miserable day," Joseph Wilkinson went on, 
" when the house stopped payment — shall I ever, ever for- 
get it? — no, nor you, nor any one else who had anything 
else to do with it — what was to become of me? I was sure 
to be thrown aside as a useless piece of lumber, as I said — 
my very existence was in danger of being forgotten, amid 
the sufferings of so many others, much more important in 
the world than I — and worthy, excellent Mr. Daubeney, 
poor man, dying of a broken heart — that very day, and 
dead the very next day — and the wailings and lamentations 
over his ruin and over his death — who was likely to think 
of poor old Joseph? But," and his grey eye began to 
twinkle and to moisten, " there was one m that dism^ hour 
going about, like an angel of mercy, ministering to all the 
sufferers she could get near, and seeming quite to forget 
that she wSs a beggar herself, and that all her luxury and 
grandeur were over. Is that your own little boy, Mrs. 
Valentine Daubeney?" 

The answer was a gentle pressure to the heart of the 
yoimg mother, who sat there already feeling a sense of 
consolation, like balm, healing the woimds of her bosom. 

Yes, human life often and often anticipates the sentence 
of the day of judgment. Our faults and crimes start up, 
when years and years are gone by, in fearful retribution ; 
and the bread that has been cast upon the waters returns to 
us again. 

Was it not a great and real comfort, in this hour of des- 
titution, to find a grateful remembrance of past services 
from the only human being to whom she felt she could 
apply? But was it not a far, far greater, in those days of 
utter distress, to have the memory of her generous sym- 
pathy with a poor, helpless, insignificant old creature thus 
brought back in bright recollection? 

She felt healed, warmed, comforted — stronger and better; 
and the deep depression visible upon her pale, determined 
countenance gradually yielded to a glow of something like 
pleasure. 
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'^ Set him here on the counter, please, madam. He^s a 
little fellow, but he looks very 'cute. Perhaps he's old 
enough to understand somlthing I may say. 

*' Look here, my little lad — ^that lady there's your mother. 
She looks pale, and thin, and older a good deal now, than 
when I knew her before. She was then as beautiful and 
lively a black-eyed young lady as ever I beheld — eyes as 
blacK as sloes, as the old song says, they surely were. 
Everybody was very proud and very fond of her then. 

"And," continued he, looking up from the little boy'& 
face to Lilla's, whilst he laid his dry, withered hand upon 
the child's delicate fingers, " and I remember that day as if 
it were but yesterday. I sat crying in a comer of the 
servants' hall. I had come for my week's allowance — ^but, 
bless me, who was there to pay it to me? It was my daily 
bread ; but it was not that I was thinking of— for was not 
the master above stairs on his death-bed? and had not the 
house of Daubeney stopped payment? 

" They jostled me about, and seemed to think the poor 
old whimpering fellow sadly in the way; and I was getting 
up to go, when down comes a beautiful young lady, in a 
white gown, flying about her like the robes of an angel in 
a picture, and shining hair drawn rotmd her head quite 
plain, and her black eyes so full of anxiety ; and ' I thought 
to find a fire here,' says she. 

" * No, madam, there's no fire here.' 

" 'And who are you, pray?' she said, coming up to me 
so kindly; 'you look very far firom well. Ah! it is old 
Joseph,' for she recollected me. ' Poor Joseph ! I fear you 
will be a greater sufierer than almost any of us.' 

'' ' It was my daily bread,' you may recollect, madam, 
that I said ; ' but what mattered that in the distress of sor 
many better and greater than I? ' 

'' ' I do ^ot see why, on that account, your sufferings 
will be less to yourself. Have you had your allowance 
paid?' 

" ' I was just coming for it.' 

" 'And you have not got it?' 

" ' No,» I said. 

" And out came your purse to pay it me. I would have 
refused; but you persisted, and forced me to take half, and 
that was all I woidd take. But that was not all. 

" It was a kind deed to help the poor old man on that 
cruel day. But that was not idl. 

^^ Do you remember the day t3iat \)^;a\aSxil ^wssi%^»^ 
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came to visit me in the comfortable little den I had made 
for myself. She was in deep, deep black then, and her 
cheeks were very pale, as they are now; and her beautiful 
black eyes, that used to be as bright as two stars, were all 
dimmed, I believe, with crying. She had not forgotten the 
poor old man." - 

" I was so glad in those days to find I could, be of any 
use — so truly sorry for you all," said Lilla. 

She felt a sort of modest shame at having her good deeds 
thus dwelt upon, sweet as the remembrance was ; and she 
attempted to interrupt the narration. 

But the old man was garrulous and fond of talking; and 
he had a very good and grateful heart, and loved to enlarge 
upon the benefits he had received. 

So he would go on — 

" I shall never forget your coming in that day. I had 
been sitting very forlorn, thinking what would become of 
me ; and resolved that I must sell most part of my scanty 
furniture, break up from this little comfortable place, and 
go to some poor lodging, there to live upon what the sale 
of my goods should bring me ; and when that was done, go 
and die in the workhouse, or starve in a jail . . . . When 
in comes this angel again, like a heavenly messenger still, 
though robed in black as she was, and sorrowful as she 
looked. 

" * How do you do to-day, Joseph Wilkinson?* she began ; 
^ I have had so much to do that I could not possibly get to 
you sooner ; but I have thought a great deal of you, though 
there were so many to think of, because I believe you are 
the oldest and most helpless of them all.' 

" I said, I did not know what in the world to do; that I 
was at my wit's end ; that I must get what I could by the 
sale of my little belongings, and when that was done I must 
go to the workhouse, or starve in the streets. It was much 
one to me, I said, which I did, the thought of the workhouse 
made me so miserable." 

"Is it so very, very bad a place?" interrupted Lilla, an- 
xiously; "must one be very, very wretched there?" 

" What can you expect, my dear lady, from those who 
are the chief inmates of such places? Honest poverty sel- 
dom sinks so low, it is my belief. It is drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, idleness, and vice, which chiefly come there. 
Pretty company for an honest unfortunate old man to fall 
intor 
'^But are there no distinctiona? Co«t^^ \ite«.d^ and 
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scanty food, and mean clothing, I could submit to ; but is 
one forced into such company as that? My child!" 

And she threw her arms round him as he sat upon the 
counter before her. 

" Why, as for the bread and meat," replied the old man, 
"it*s not to complain of. The bread is the best white 
bread, and the meat more than many an honest hard- 
working fellow can aflford to his family ; but it's the com- ^ 
^ pany. Oh, madam I my heart was bleeding at the thought 
of that!" 

"Ah!" cried Lilla; "better feed the body more hardly, 
and make some provision for the wants of the soul. What! 
all herd together? No plan for separating the unfortunate 
from the bad!" 

" Oh dear, noj madam. They do it in prisons ; but do 
not think of doing it in the workhouse. They are all poor, 
suffering, ill-used men and women there," replied Mr. 
Wilkinson, with bitter irony. 

" That I was not a miserable, wretched creature, breathing 
out my last breath within the walls of that polluted place," 
he went on, "I owe to you. You, who, troubled, and 
harassed, distressed, as I know you were at that time, 
found leisure to think, and to do for persons less to be 
pitied, perhaps, than yourself; and among others, for me. 
The pains you took to reconcile me with that cousin of 
mine, with whom there had been a quarrel for years«and 
years, and to persuade him to take me into this very shop 
at a small salary, I shall never forget; nor how sweetly you 
talked of the blessed One, and what He did for us ; and what 
He suffered for us ; and how, when he had nothing to pay. 
He frankly forgave us all. And what could we do for Him 
in return? — ^little enough ; but something. We could obey 
Him ; and love, and forgive, and help, the poor old relation. 
He was not a hard man, after all, as I found. I had nou- 
rished an enmity against him, and he against me for years ; 
that's the way people do, till some blessed one comes in 
between them, and sets all to rights. Then they wonder 
what they have been quarrelling about all this time. . . . 
Blessed are the peace- makers." 

" I was very glad to hear that the plan had succeeded so 
well," said Lilla, who was now really beginning to get tired 
of the subject, and anxious to proceed to the business she 
came upon. " I am glad you found yourself ^q ^wQ.^Qrt\si<;^^ 
with your cousin ; he seemed to me \.o \i^ ^ V\\A-^l^"«5^fc^^ 
reasouaWe man." 
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'^ And 80 he proved. Quite different from what I thought, 
or I should never have quarrelled with him. It's a pity 
people should mistake one another so, and . . . ." 

" But I am come upon business to-day, Mr. Wilkinson," 
and taking out her watch, and looking at it for the last 
time, '^ It's already past two o'clock, and I have no time to 
lose." 

^^I beg your pardon, madam; I was always too fond of 
talking; and somehow you, and the sight of that young 
gentleman set me off; but pray what can I do for you?" 

"Tell me the value of this watch and this littie gold 
locket; lend me a pound upon them, and get what you can 
for them." 

"Ah, Mrs. Valentine!" and the old man looked compas- 
sionately into her face. " How ! are you going to part with 
this watch, ma'am?" 

" Why not with this watch as well as with other things?" 

"Because," looking at the watch, "I know this watch 
well of old. Don't you remember, my dear young lady, 
that by way of bringing a little custom to cousin's shop 
upon my part, to start me in his good opinion, as you 
thought, you brought us this very little watch to clean? A 
pretty trinket, madam, as ever hung by a lady's side ; and 
whilst I was turmng it about, and admiring it, you begged 
me to take great care of it ; for, you said, it was given you 
by your father, and you loved it more than anything you 
possessed in the world — And now you are going to part 
with it?" 
. "Necessity has no law, Mr. Wilkinson." 

" Necessity I So hard as this 1 Is it come to tbu ?" mut- 
tered the old man. 

"Ah, my dear young lady, how has it gone with yon 
since the last time you were so good as to visit this place?" 

"Badly enough, badly enough, Joseph." 

" Oh, me! that I should have this to hear from you. . . . 
And your dress. . . . Excuse me, Mrs. Valentine, pray 
excuse me ; what is become of the young gentleman ?" 

" He died in much distress, and was buried this morning," 
said Lilla, in a low, trembling voice; "and I and his little 
boy are cast upon the wide world, and this is all we have. 
Bat there is a God above, and He will not forsake those 
who put their trust in Him." 

The old man gazed at her with a sort of reverend affec- 
t/on, and aaid — 
^^ I always thought there was an aii«€\.>Q^fet^TS!Lft^'^^'^ 
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you were there. But what do you mean to do, you beau- 
tiful young creature, in this wicked town, where so many — 
every day that rolls over our heads — ^perish, or far, far 
worse, through poverty and temptation ?" 

* * ^ooT things ! But they have not a little child with them . 
Alas, for penury! But for temptation? — ^No, Joseph. We 
may perish for want — that must be as God pleases. But 
I trust and feel sure He will not suffer me to fall into Any 
grievous temptation.' But will you advance me the pound ?* 

*' And what will you do with it? Where will you go?" 
."To some respectable lodging for the night, which you 
you will perhaps be able to tell me of. To-morrow, I must 
think of what lean do to maintain this little boy and myself." 

" An honest lodging-house, and for one night! Where 
must that be? I am afraid, coming on foot to . . . ." 

" Dressed as I am, do you mean?" looking at her poor, 
shabby gown. 

" To one of the hotels. . . ." He hesitated. 

" Hotels! My dear Mr. Wilkinson, who ever thought of 
going to a hotel? The meanest roof, so it be an honest 
one, must sufBice me, and shall suffice me ; only tell me of 
such a place." 

"Ah, dear me! That's a difficult matter for one night 
only, in this bad town. The lower houses of entertainment 
are most of them dreadful places — not fit ifor you or the 
po9r child. This is a poor, dark, little hole, after all, ma'am." 

" I don't know what you call poor and dark," said Lilla, 
looking round with a vacant air; for she felt struck down 
and appalled at this unanticipated difficulty in her very out- 
set. The idea of there being any difficulty in getting a 
decent lodging for one night, had never presented itself to 
her mind« She knew how easily they were to be obtained 
for guineas; she forgot that shillings were such different 
things — She forgot the hideous gulf which separates great 
wealth and extreme poverty in large cities. 

^' I am afraid," began the old man, hesitating ..." but 
if it is only for one night or so, you might, perhaps, do me 
the very, very great honour, to accept of a lodging for a 
few nights under my poor roof, until you can provide your- 
self better. I have two rooms besides this behind the shop 
— narrow, dark holes, little better than closets, but one of 
them has a bed in it; and if you would be so condescending 
as to occupy it, the girl of the house would put on cUaxs. 
sheets, and make it as comfottaVA^ a'a ^^ ^wiJA^'' 

The idea,' made the colonx T\^ft \,o \Jti^ Oci^^ '^V^^iv 
Such an unexpected turnof iotlvmO.— ^v^lOsx^"^^^'^^^'^ 
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Security, at least for the moment, when, bewildered by the 
difficulties Joseph Wilkinson had presented, she was just in 
despair what to do. 

She clasped her hands, and said — 

"Oh, thank you, thank you; anywhere — on the floor, 
anyhow — Gladly, thankfully ; but I must not and will not 
take your bed." 

** Won't you? And who is it that found for me a place 
to lay my head, when all the rest of the world forgot me? 
No, dear, dear young lady; if it is any comfort to you, 
heaven be praised for itl But now, pray step in, for this 
is a sad place for you to be sitting in, and people may be 
coming about. It's rather dark," said he, as he opened the 
door into a very small room, about nine feet by seven, with 
a little, close window that would not open, and which looked 
' out upon a dead wall behind — " it*s rather dark,rm afraid; 
but one gets used to it; and I find I can see there, almost as 
well as in the front shop, when my eye has got a little ac- 
customed." 

He made way for her to pass as he said this ; and she, 
lifting her boy from the coimter, and leading him by the 
hand, went in. 

The poor little boy said nothing, but looked round in a 
wistful, sorrowful manner at this gloomy little cell, in which 
there was not one single object to be discovered which could ^ 
please his childish fancy. 

To the child it seemed gloomy as an ogre's cave ; to his 
mother it was shelter, protection, safety for them both ; and 
she sat down upon a hard wooden chair, with a feeling of 
rest and comfort, which she had not known for many and 
many a day. 

" It's dark, but it's quiet," the old man went on; " and I 
sometimes think in this great, noisy town, quiet is worth 
more than almost anything. And now, will you please to 
excuse me, ma'am, and sit down and rest here whilst I go 
out upon a little business?" 

And he went out, shutting the door after him. 

The poor little boy crept close to his mother's side, and 
sighed heavily. 

" What is the matter, my darling — ray own Walter? Are 
you tired and hungry, my dearest?" 

*'No, not hungry; but I don't like being here. Let us 
^0 away, mamma, now that man is gone." 

^^Bat be asked us to stay till he came back; and he's 
such a kind old man I" 

J^ don't know that; he's so very ws^y.'*' 



u 
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"Oh, Walter! how can you be so foolish?" 

" I want to go — I want to be among those pretty trees 
again. It was so fine there. I can't breathe in this nasty 
hole ; and how it smells ! It does so smell ! 

She had not observed that till now. She got up from hex 
chair, went to the little window, and tried to open it. It 
was not only fast closed, but listed down, so as not to admit 
the slightest breath of air which might penetrate between 
it and the house behind it, which was only distant a few feet. 

**The window won't open," said she, after many fruitless, 
efforts. 

" May I open the door, mamma? It is so dull and nasty, 
I can't bear it." 

"Oh, Walter! Can't bear it! Don't use that naughty 
expression. You know it's very naughty, my child. We 
must bear it. We must bear whatever it pleases God to 
send." 

" It's very cruel to send me here," cried the child, look- 
ing dolefully round, and bursting into a flood of tears. 

"Oh, my boy, my boy! Don't, don't — be a good boy," 
said the poor mother. 

- She was in great distress. It was the first time the poor 
child had pained her by any impatience. But the room 
even in the Fleet prison, poor as it was, was airy and light- 
some compared to this dark den. The child was tired with 
his walk, and still more with his long, patient silence whilst 
his mother and Mr. Wilkinson were talking of things he 
did not understand. He was so glad when a move was 
made, and he was released from his place on the counter. 
He got down cheerfully, in the hope he was going again 
into the fresh air, and to see green trees. To be ushered 
into this dark, dull, ill-smelling little place, was too bitter 
a disappointment for the philosophy and virtue of six years 
old. 

Children are extremely susceptible of external disagree- 
ableness of this sort. Darkness, dulness, want of objects 
to amuse their attention, and, above all, villanous smells, 
are insupportable to children who have not been accustomed 
to them, till all sense of delicacy and decency is lost. 

He looked round so woefully in the midst of his tears, that 
it broke the poor young mother's heart to look at him. ... 
But what could she do but throw her arms round him, and 
beg of him not to cry for her sake? It made her so wretcVv^^l 
to hear him cry. 

''Iwon't—Iwon%" sobbed t\i^ c\i\\^\ vvY)>x\i^ ^^^V 
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111 be good ; but pray give me a drop of water, for I am ^o 
thirsty." 

*'Stay, dear — stay, dear; that good man will be coming 
again soon. 

*' Stay, I hear him, I'll ask him for some water, and then 
I'll go out and buy my Walter a cake. 

"Ah! here he comes." 

The door opened, and old Joseph appeared. 

He came in with a smiling happy &ce, a basket in his 
. hand, and he said cheerfully — 

*' What! my little man, has he been crying? I hope he's 
hungry though, for I've got something good for him in my 
basket." 

Now, before we open good Joseph's basket, be it known 
to you that he was excessively poor himself. His business 
'brought him in scanty support to keep body and soul, as the 
saying is, together ; but too proud and too happy at the idea 
of entertaining his benefactress, this loved and beihiteous 
being, whom he almost worshipped, under his roof, he never 
thought of consequences. He had emptied his little till, 
and gone out and bought what he thought most delicious 
to make his guests a dinner. 

The basket was set upon the ground ; the little boy's eyes 
fiparkled, not so much at the idea of a meal, as of an object 
of interest and curiosity. Children are at least as greedy 
for their minds as for their bodies. 

The mother jmiled because the child was happy. Joseph 
said-7 

" Come, my little gentleman, we must be busy and get 
ready mamma's dinner. Please to come and see what wc 
iiave got here." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Who eay, not all the wealth of earth 
Can happiness impart? 
Alas ! how little do they know 
How want can break a heart. 



W. C. Bennett. 



Befobe we open the basket which the kind-^hearted and 
most grateful old man came tottermg with into the room — 
for it was pretty heavy, and he was very weak; and before 
we sympathize with the joy of the poor mother, as she saw 
her little boy^s eyes* sparkle with delight at the sight of a 
basket about to be opened; let us pause and reflect a little 
upon the course of these things. 

On one side is a man rich and powerful, abounding in this 
world's goods, but "let alone;" abandoned to the pride and 
hardness of his own heart ; living from day to day that life 
of secret dissatisfaction and outward prosperity — of appa- 
rent cheerfulness, and inward gloom, which those live who 
live for themselves alone. Endowed with those blessings 
in profusion with which the Almighty has cheered his crea- 
tion ; but wanting that crown of all his blessings — love. 

Here was Mr. Craiglethorpe living for the gratification ot 
the baser part of his nature ; a nature which had a ten- 
dency, and a strong tendency for far higher things, and this 
because he had wanted those graces of the soul, the seeds of 
which are laid deeply in the souls of most men. But these 
graces are like the fine productions of vegetable life., ^ha^^ 
flowers, leaves, and fruits, an^ i!vo^<^ <^ ^Qf^^^^V'^^ Vos.- 
nisbed forth — nay, almost seeia CTe^\.^<i \a tarMiS^*l^'^'^>^ 
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left to the grovelling pursuit of heaping useless thousands 
on thousands, to the pleasure of good dinners, and to the 
friendship of a man like IMr. Wilmington. 



But the black eyes of the little boy, like those of a sharp 
, mouse, are looking with curiosity at the unopened basket 
all this time ; and the black eyes of the mother are watch- 
ing his, with a pleasure that almost amounts to amusement. 
With some ceremony, with some little air of importance, 
and with much of business, the good old man placed it on 
the floor, and began to lift up the lid. 

There was a covered dish, and there were tarts and cakes, 
and there was fruit, and there were nice cool lettuces — let- 
tuces which are cooler and sweeter to the fevered London 
palate than all the fruits and flowers of the garden. 

The old man takes out a gooseberry tart, and gives it to 
the little prying boy, and bids him eat that to stay his sto- 
mach till dinner is ready. And the little boy eagerly digs 
his teeth into it, then recollects himself, bites off the piece, 
and offers the rest in, haste to his mother. 

" That's my good little boy," said Joseph ; " mamma first. 
I beg ^our pardon, madam, for seeming to forget you; but 
the child seemed so hungry." 

LUla smiled. Forget the mother whilst you are feeding 
the child I That seemed a strange expression to use — ^to 
call it forgetfulness, when it was far more refreshing than 
to have fed herself. 

" Oh I thank you, Joseph — ^the poor thing is hungry ; 
and, besides, he never gets a little dainty. Thank you — 
no dear," as the boy kept pressing it upon her, and she not 
even looking at it; "eat it yourself. I would rather. not, 
thank you, my darling." * 

And the child obeyed, and ate that tart, and another, 

snd another, for Joseph kept feeding him as he continued 

iis operations ; and much t\i^ diM. ev^^o^^^ \3ca dawatiea 
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which he had never been accustomed to, and which, alas ! 
would not have been dainties to most. 

The pastry of such shops as Joseph Wilkinson was 
accustomed to get his good things from was, indeed, as 
if it had been made of iron, as some might say — I say 
clay. 

It is a disgrace to a nation, one might almost say, if it 
did not seem a ridiculous exaggeration upon such a subject, 
the state of our progress in these minor matters — ^important, 
because they have to do with the health of those to whom 
health is the indispensable blessing. Let any one look 
into the inferior shops where confectionery is sold, in 
obscure back streets in London — the horrible sugar-plums- 
of sweetened chalk, coloured with poisons ; the heavy black 
clay tarts, rendered tempting to childhood by gooseberries 
and plums. 

Keed has fte poor man^s child of the stomach of an 
ostrich to digest such things ; and though the poor man^s child^ 
thank Godl is often provided with a most extraordinary^ 
accommodation of power in this i:espect, yet many among 
them are as delicate as their betters, and woe to them, poor 
things, when these unwholesome dainties are put as treats 
into their little mouths* 

The pale, puffed cheeks, the scrofulous swellings, the 
enlarged stomachs, and the shrunken limbs of these little 
ones, often arise not so much from want of food, or want 
of air, as from unwholesome food and poisonous dainties. 

Lilla, absorbed in her own thoughts, gave no attention 
to what was going on, and the little boy gorged himself to 
satiety. He was not nice, poor fellpw; anything the least 
like a tart was a great treat to him. 

!N'ow the old man opens a drawer, and takes out a clean 
table-cloth, somewhat the worse for wear, and spreads it 
upon the table, and then produces his covered dish, and 
sets it at the top, and a plate, heaped with the remaining 
gooseberry pies, at the bottom ; and upon an old-fashioned 
dish, that had once been dark blue Nankin china, now 
sadly cracked and felde, his fine lettuces; and upon another 
a slice of cheese; and a loaf of best white bread in the 
middle of the table. After this he takes a bottle out of the 
basket, and draws the cork, and pours out a glass of white 
wine, fined with arsenic or white lead, I know not which, . 
as was the custom then — not so, I trust, now; and he say8^ 
his whole old face lighted up with Vios^VXaJf^^'^ Vrvxaass^ "wA 
pleasure — 
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*' If you please, ma'am, dinner is ready; and would you 
not like to begin with a glass of wine?" 

" No, thank you, Mr. Wilkinson," putting it aside a 
little. 

" Then the little gentleman, madam — come, my dear, it 
won't hurt you." 

"Oh! oh I no! thank you — dear child, what are you 
domg?" 

" What I not a glass of wine, ma'am; pray let him have 
it — it can't hurt him. Just one glass — pray, madam." 

For Joseph belonged to those days when to give wine was 
the greatest proof of hospitality and respect the poor man 
eould offer to a superior ; and to give money for drink the 
form in which every superior extended his little acknow- 
ledgment to an inferior. 

To give drink seemed to be the most acceptable benefit 
any one could bestow; and men got into the habit of be- 
lieving that to use money to obtain drmk, was the most 
pleasurable use that could be made of it. To give Mrs. 
Valentine Daubeney a glass of wine was the height of 
Joseph's hospitality. To procure it he had paid a seven 
shillings which, in the general destitution, might have 
sufficed for many necessary things, and had bought, under 
the name of "Particular Madeira" fi'om a neighbouring 
tavern, some of the execrable mixture at that time sold 
under such fine names. 

Having rejected this cordial, offered with so much good 
will as a preliminary to his feast, Lilla now drew her chair, 
not unwillingly, to the table ; for a savoury smell proceeded 
from the covered dish, and the little boy was sitting upon 
his chair, beating his little legs up and down, and settling 
himself in his seat in that peculiar way children have, which 
expresses that they are excessively happy. 

The cover is removed, and the eye of both mother, child, 
and giver of the feast rejoiced, when a fine large roasted 
fowl, gami&hed round with new potatoes, and swimming in 
a somewhat greasy gravy, presented itself. 

*'I forgot the bread sauce, I declare," cries Joseph. 

" Oh! never mind, never mind," answers the mother. 

" Will you let me carve it, ma'am, and save you the 
trouble?" and Joseph begins with an old-fashioned knife, 
not over sharp, assisted by a two-pronged iron fork, to 
adjust the fowl. 

He set to the task with right good will, and worked with 
J^ight and main. It waa not oii«vi\)aa.\* iQ^«v^\3ka.dt.Q dia- 
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sect roast fowls; such things were rare in his gastronomic 
history. He set to it with as much vigour as if he were 
about to carve an Emu, and well he might, for it was almost 
as hard. 

. Good man, he did not know, as he pulled and hacked, 
reddening and panting in the attempt to sever a wing, that 
fowls Were not always endued with sinews of such strength ; 
and having at last completed the mighty task; the spoils 
of his victory over this cock of half-a-dozen years old, were 
laid with much satisfaction upon Lilians plate. 

A slice from the breast was more easily cut off for the 
little boy, and though it was all inlaid with the white gristle 
resulting from a long life of warfare against the chanti- 
cleers, his fellows in the poultry-yard, it was all one to the 
child, who devoured it greedily, with plenty of potatoes, 
lettuce, and other things. His mother was not upon her 
guard. There had been lately so much difficulty to provide 
enough; so little necessity to guard against excess, that, 
absent and preoccupied, she never observed what was going 
on, and endeavoured to eat her own portion as well as she 
could, thanking Mr. Wilkinson most sweetly all the time 
for the kindness of his attentions; and striving to show her 
gratitude by appearing to enjoy his little treat. 

But that was rather a difficult task. Her appetite had 
not revived ;. her spirits were still too much saddened and 
depressed by the melancholy duties of the morning. She 
felt it almost impossible to eat. The wretched monster of 
a fowl smelt villanously of the stable- yard; the delicacy 
which had cost poor Joseph ,half a week's expenditure at 
one blow was hardly wholesome — scarcely eatable food. 

"You don't seem to relish your food, madam," said 
Joseph, disappointed. 

*' Oh yes! I do. Oh yes! I should do^any other day, 
dear Mr. Wilkinson ; but this day — ^indeed, I am not very 
hungry," — ^turning pale, and laying down her knife and 
fork. 

"T understand — indeed I understand; perhaps you'll 
fancy a. little at supper. We'll put the rest by for supper," 
said Joseph, who had dined himself upon a huge leg, than 
which I defy that of the river-horse to be tougher. 

" Taste a tart, ma'am, pray do. They're full of fruit, and 
the juice, you see, runs over." 

She complied, but was horror-struck when sh^ cut itoT^^\\^ 
at the nature of the pastry hex lilt\ft \>o^ V-ai^Xi^^^ ^^e^wst- 
ing with such gusto. 
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" No more, pray no more, dear Mr. Wilkinson. Walter, 
my love, no more; you have had enough." 

- " A glass of wine — now do, ma'am ; I see you have no 
appetite; a bit of bread and a glass of wine." 

She consented at first, for she felt faint and low; she 
took a bit' of bread; bread, shame be it said, little better 
than the rest of the fare — adulterated like the other 
things. She swallowed a glass of wine hastily, and without 
reflection. 

It felt to her like liquid fire. 

And the worst was that before she was aware, honest 
Wilkinson had filled out a bumper, given it to the little 
boy, told him to drink it down, and it had been swal- 
lowed. 

The consequences were such as might have been ex- 
■ pected. 

And such then was this repast, so kindly planned, pro- 
vided with so much liberality and good will, so much needed 
and so hospitably bestowed I Converted by the rascality 
of those who sold and the mistaken notions upon one 
subject of him who gave, into poison. And thus it became 
the heaviest misfortune which could have befallen the hap- 
less Lilla. 

Ill and disordered she felt herself, by the poisonous stuff 
she had carelessly swallowed, unaccustomed as she was to 
take wine at all, but upon the delicate child, habituated to 
the utmost temperance in diet, and yet who, through the 
cares of his mother had always fed upon wholesome food, 
the ill effects soon began to display themselves. 

That which, if wholesome in itself, however excessive in 
quantity, would, under the wonderful power of assimilation 
which belongs to a young growing creature, have speedily 
passed away — became heavy, poisonous, and indigestible as 
it was, a load which the stomach of a porter would have 
found it hard to dissipate. The poor child grew pale, his 
head felt insupportably heavy; he slid down from his chair, 
came and rested his cheek upon the lap of his mother, 
and the little hand she took burned already with a beginning 
fever. 

Poor Joseph I Was it not hard upon him? 

" What's the matter, my boy?" 

The child groaned and sighed. 

" What is the matter, love?" 

'' What 18 the matter, little masteiT^ md Jose^jh looking 
tenderly at him. 
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The child complained of sickness, and an insupportable 
weight. 

" Something has disagreed with him. What could it be? 
Dear me, how sad!" cried poor Joseph, quite bewildered, 
as the mother took the boy upon her lap, and looked 
anxiously at him. 

He leaned his head upon her breast — he was too much 
oppressed to be able to lift it up. 

"Good heavens! He is getting very ill!" cried she, in 
much distress. 

"Bless us! what is the matter? What shall we do?" 
reiterated the poor old man. 

The little hands began to drop and grow rigid — ^e eyes 
to roll ominously — the balls to turn upwards. 

She had little nursery experience — she knew not what 
these symptoms portended. 

As for the old man, he knew.no more about children 
of that age, than if he had been a child of six years old 
himself. 

" He's going to die ! He's going to die !" she cried, as 
the convulsion began in all its terrors. "My God! my 
God! My child! my child! Oh! run for a doctor — ^run 
for a doctor, dear Joseph Wilkinson — the nearest! — the 
nearest ! — for the love of heaven !'* 

He was as much terrified as she was — so frightened, 
poor old fellow, he could hardly get along, but he hurried 
out, and returned with the first man on whose door-plate 
the name of Doctor was to be seen. The medical man was 
happily at home, and he hastened to the assistance of the 
agonized young mother. 

The child did not die. 

As I think I have observed before, however in fictions 
we may heap distress upon distress, the experience of 
almost every one will show them, that it rarely happens so 
in actual human life. That hidden mysterious connection 
which enchains events, every one, I believe, will, from 
his own secret history, acknowledge to be directed in a 
diiferent manner. It is a rare exception to the general 
rule in actual human afiTairs, when some alleviation, some- 
thing in the shape of a compensation, does not rise, amid 
the severest and, apparently, most heavily accumulated 
trials. 

The child did not die, and probably this Tjroo€ oC ^3w^ 
delicacy and susceptibility of n\a eoT^^l\\x5.\koTL.^ "Osiwi!^ ^J^* 
added greatly to the present d\^c\x\t\^^ o^ ^^^ "^^^"^ -j^''^^'^ 
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mother, by putting her upon her guard, inexperienced as 
she was, proved the means of preserving this treasure of 
her life. 



The chiW recovered from the fit under the assiduous 
care of the doctor, who was a kind and skilful man, ptac- 
tising among obscure and poor people; but an infantine 
fever ensued, the consequence of poor Joseph's food. 
They who have attended cnildren through this painful and 
tedious disease, know how much both child and parent 
have to go through, before the victory is obtained ; anfd, 
when obtained, how feeble, delicate, and emaciated the 
poor little sufferer comes out from the struggle, and for 
some time remains. 

The poor mother too ! 

" The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak," aiid/tJiey 
whose task it is to display^the triumphs of faith, tke* sure 
and certain support which those who cast themselves upon 
God shall receive in their hour of need, must not draw a 
visionary picture, or from the desire to enhance the victo- 
ries of religion, disguise the truth of things. 

Men are not to expect in their own case, far less trust 

that it will be the case with others, that the utmost piety, 

'the most fervent faith, the most perfect submission, can 

preserve at all times, and in all trials, from very bitter, 

bitter suffering. 

Things in this world are not so done. Great assistance, 
great supports, great consolations, undoubtedly are re- 
ceived ; but miracles are not worked. Much is still left to 
the power of natural love, to the influences of others, to 
the workings of our own minds. We must not expect too 
much, or we shall be disappointed and discouraged, and 
" faint when we are rebuked of Him." The deepest sense 
of religion will not act as does a charm — will not destroy 
the evil, but aid in the contest with it. 

If we are unkind, and negligent, and hard-hearted to 
others — if we abandon tbem to t\i^ ^iiVT^m^^ ^^ distress, 
heartlessly, indifferently, caTe\ess\7— \\i^^ -ujiXl «vsS^x, 
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Mentally and bodily they will suffer. 

There is a God above all, praised be His holy name! 
There is a Providence which rules the issues of things^ 
He is not insensible of our wants though others are — He 
feeds the sparrows and counts the hairs of the head. 

But the law He has ordained in this world appears to be, 
that the course of causes and their consequences must go 
on. That evil must produce evil, and good, good. That 
if we abandon the poor helpless sufferer, he must suffer. 
That if we pass on by the other side, the wounded traveller 
will die. 

That if a Cruglethorpe forgets the daughter of bis friend 
in the day of her adversity, and abandons a delicate crea^ 
ture and a delicate child to the rude charities of such a 
hospitality as that extended to them by poor dear Joseph 
Wilkinson, evil is done, good is left undone. Sickness and 
privation will produce their results, though the heart be 
steadied upon Gk)d, and finds Him a sure help in time of 
trouble. 

Had it not been for such help, do you think this child of 
luxury and refinement, this beautiful creature, so delicate, 
so sensitive, so finely compacted, body and soul, could have 
gone through what she did go through, and as she did go 
through it? Be assured she could not. 

But heavy upon the soul of those who might alleviate and 
do not, shall lie the weight of cruel struggles which might 
have been prevented. 



Those two little dark close back rooms, toa. That 
stifling air. The incessant noise of other lodgers going in 
and coming out ; those creaking stairs, separated from the 
bed's head only by a poor thin wall! Those heavy thick- 
soled boots, going up and down, up and down, as it would 
seem unceasingly. Those cross-grained, ill-conditioned 
children over head, flinging down chairs, jumping or fight- 
ing j startling the poor, trembling cXvCi^ itQ\ss. ^ss. ^JK^R»s^ 
slamber, oyer which the wretcke^ mo\)cv«t ^^X.Oas.^^^^'*^ 
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anxiety which would scarcely allow her to breathe! !niat 
tattling, tiresome gossip who lived in the next room, 
always chatting and laughing with her opposite neighbour ! 
Oh, that laugh! when the poor child seemed in the last 
agony. 

The almost insurmountable difficulty of getting tolerable 
food. The villanous inferior niedicines which the little 
chemist sent in. Her own aching limbs — weary eyes- 
sleepless nights — ^fainting spirits — and sinking heart! The 
struggles with herself to be patient — to be confiding — to 
trust in Grod through these fearful hours. 
• True, Mr. Craiglethorpe, you did not know, and you 
never will know in this world, what was suffered, for want 
of that care which you might and ought to have bestowed. 
But who shall say? In the next world may it not be one 
of our fearful experiences of that punishment which we 
trust may finally be purifying, to learn what we might 
have done, and the consequences of having neglected to do 
it? The consequences that might have resulted from 
energy and benevolence, and that did result from heartless 
carelessness and inattention! 

Slowly, slowly passed the hours, heavily counted, as the 
clock on a neighbouring church-tower rang them out. 

The darkness of these two little rooms in the present 
state of her spirits felt almost insupportable to Lilla, and 
the sensitive child languished for light and air. 

PoorJos^l 

He did what he could. Never was man so kind as he ; 
but it was but a blind kindness at the best. He had been 
himself so inured to this mode of life that he had no per- 
ception of what was wanting. Happy dispensation of 
things which so habituates us to the circumstances by 
which we are surrounded! So that we may hope Ihat 
men are less unhappy than we imagine them, under priva- 
tions that we should perish if called upon to endure. 

A dangerous consolation to indulge in, perhaps you will 
say, but if true, an assistance in the endeavour to reconcile 
the mystery of this dispensation of wants with a Giver all 
benevolent and all powerful. 

At last, however, matters began to grow so urgent, the 

health of the mother was evidently giving way so rapidly 

— the recovery of the child was so lingering, that the 

doctor was obliged to speak out, and pronounce upon the 

absolute necessity of a change. 

When be called one day, he fomvd.liVi\&,\iw>afe'8^>iwyxi^ 
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round with a handkerchief, to allay, if possihle, the painful 
throbbings of her temples. She looked pale and haggard, 
whilst the boy, once so beautiful, but now no better than a 
withered skeleton, was lying moaning upon her lap. 

The good man looked at the picture with sorrowful com- 
passion. Custom had not hardened his heart to scenes of 
misery. His sympathies had enlarged as his practice had 
extended. The constant habit of endeayouring to minister 
relief to every form of sorrow which met his eye in his 
professional career, had raised up a divine counter-habit, 
which had saved him from that fatal and hardening effect 
of handling holy things, be they objects of piety or of 
compassion. 

Beautiful she looked in her patient suffering! So calm, 
yet so .melancholy I But it was evident her own strength 
and spirits were rapidly giving way. 

She was indeed uiticipating her own death as well as 
that of her child; looking calmly forward to the close of 
her hapless career. She had one only anxiety, which was, 
that her child might go first — ^that she might lay him 
asleep in his little coffin, safe from the sorrows and trou- 
bles of this cruel world, before she took her own flight to 
a better. 

That feeling, which, in the ecstasy of feverish excite- 
ment, drives the poor despairing wretch to sever, with her 
own desperate hand, the link which binds her darling to a 
life of misery, was actuating in a different^mnanner, this 
more well-disciplined and pious heart. 

She had resigned herself to part with her last treasure 
— her last joy — her last hope on earth. He should go 
where the angels of little children always behold the face 
of their Father which is in heaven ; and she felt that she 
should not have long to tarry after him. 

" My dear," said the doctor, " you don't look at all well 
to-day." 

" No, I don't feel particularly well. My head aches and 
throbs, and my eyes become suddenly dim. It feels at 
times as if I could not see — at others, as if I should fall. 
He looks very ill, doctor, and he moans so." 

The doctor tenderly took up the pale skeleton hand 
which hung listlessly down. The child was in a half- 
dozing sleep. He was not moaning just then. 

^^ He seems quiet at present," said the doctor. 

"Yes, but he is seldom so^ he is «o xt'e,\Xfe"«^«jANSBR»!s^. 
HJ5 poor little achmg eyes keep ioYLowxi^'aasia ^s^M ^'w^- 
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ing something — ^I know not well what; but it grieves me 
very much to see it. What is it that he does so want?" 

^^ You want to go and play in green fields, and see cows 
and horses, don't you, my little lad?" 

The child's eyes brightened, and he smiled. 

" Fresh air, and green frees and sunshine— that is what 
you both want," said the doctor, looking roimd the gloomy 
close little den they were occupying. 

The poor mother gave a sickly smile. 

"Perhaps," she said — "but I have not energy to get 
them." 

"But you must rouse yourself. You must summon 
energy — ^you must save yourself and this boy — ^you must 
get out of this directly." 

"Ah!" 

" I say you must, and without delay. This is just the 
way such numbers of people go on. Allow themselves to 
passively sink under evils from which the exertion of a 
little courage and energy would emancipate them. Come, 
there can be no moral impossibility, i presume, in your 
getting for a few weeks into some cottage in the country. 
You must rouse yourself to the exertion — ^you must, in- 
deed." ' 

She made no answer. The power to arouse herself seemed 
fi,t an end ; the trials she had gone through had been too 
heavy for her strength; all her energies seemed exhausted, 
and it required great energy in her case to accomplish a 
move. There met her at the first step that embarrassing, 
that almost insurmoimtable difficulty, want of money. 
Where was she to get the money? To obtain that would 
require great exertions upon her part, and how was she to 
maKe them? Of the money obtained for her watch, which 
she had with much difficulty prevailed upon Joseph to sell, 
very little remained. The expenses of the child's illnesa 
had consumed it all ; her wedding-ring and her little locket, 
with their scanty clothes, were all the property that re- 
mained. 

She had intended long before this to have put herself 
into some way of getting her living ; but the child's illness 
had frustrated every plan; and now her own exceeding 
weakness made her feel it impossible to adopt any. 

She looked down upon her child; her wan countenance 

filled with pity and sad uncomplaining sorrow. The gleam 

of joy mih. which the poor thing had heard the doctor's 

speech, and the intense desire vjbidi ^^ \i^T^^\^ ^^V\. la^ 
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fresh air, green trees, shade, space, and quiet, told her that 
what the physician said was true. 

The child might yet be saved if she could but obtain these 
things for him ; but she felt like one paralyzed ; her exceed- 
ing depression of strength lay Uke an incubus upon her ; she 
saw the object so much desired before her, but she wanted 
power to rouse herself and seize it. 

She was in that state when effort is impossible ; one would 
rather have done with it and die. 

" I scarcely know Mrs. White again this morning," the 
doctor persisted. 

She had taken the name of White, that of Daubeney 
being one to excite attention. She wished to remain un- 
known and untraceable. There was not a friend on earth 
whom she wished should find her out; and as for the world 
around her, she could not bear the idea of appearing as a 
personage — as one with a story attached to her — among 
them. 

"I scarcely know Mrs. White again this morning." 

It was a week or more, indeed, since his last visit to her, 
and the decUne in her strength had been alarmingly rapid. 

" I am not myself," she answered, languidly. 

" But be yourself— be j^ourself— once out of this little, 
unwholesome place, once m the fresh air, you will be asto- 
nished at the rapidity with which both you and that poor 
little fellow will revive." 

She shook her head, and answered — 

"Ah I if it could be done!" 

"And why cannot it be done?" 

She was sUent again. 

Now, you know, the doctor could not afford to give his 
patients not only his gratuitous pains and time, which in 
cases of necessity he invariably did, but money enough to 
help them out of all their troubles. He was a hard- 
working, striving man himself, with a large family of 
children. 

Generous he might be — ^generous like the noble Robert 
Southey — sharing his hard-earned gains with brothers, 
mother, friends — casting his bread upon the waters — assist- 
ing all in his family who needed his assistance, whilst 
striving and labouring for dear life himself. 

Beautiful, heroic picture ! 

He might have been like that noble-hearted man. He 
was so, perhaps, in his degree, but in VAa i^Tofe^^\wi. \.^ ^n^ 
money to all whom he met with, waulm^ \\,, -w wj\^ V-a:^^ 
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been, indeed, impossible. A little money would have suf- 
ficed here ; but, truth to tell, he had not even that little to 
spare. 

He comprehended at last how matters stood ; he looked 
at her with increased interest and compassion, but saw it 
was worse than useless to urge the matter further; so he 
said no more at that time. 

After sitting with her a little longer, and exhorting her 
to keep up a good heart, for the child was certainly mend- 
ing, and to take something strengthening which he would 
order her, the doctor at last took his leave. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Light of the new-bom verdure ! 

Glory of jocund May ! 
"What gladness is out in leafy lanes ! 

What joy in the Adds to-day I 
What sunbursts are in the woodlands ! 

What blossoms the orchards throng ! 
The meadows are snowed with dai^ stars. 

And the winds are thrilled with song." 

W. C. BsimcTT. 



The doctor did not leave the bouse when he left the room, 
but, shutting the door of the little apartment carefully after 
him, entered the shop, and, instead of passing through, as 
usual, sat down upon the one chair. This chair was placed 
opposite to where Joseph, behind the counter, spectacles on 
nose, was busy examining into the internal disorders of an 
old worn-out silver watch, which had resolutely refused 
to go. 

The old man was engaged in no very pleasant rumination 
whilst employed upon this mechanical business. He was 
thinking of his empty till, which, save the customer who 
had brought him the aforesaid watch, had remained without 
any fresh supply for three days, and of two or three old 
silver watch-cases which he had been necessitated to sell to 
meet current expenses. He had been sitting there enume- 
rating the little property that remained in the shop, almost 
as denuded in its way as that of Eomeo^s Apothecary; and 
he was almost as sad, sorrowful, and despairing as his poor 
guest in the back parlour. 

The doctor sat there some little time without speaking, 
looking at the wrinkled, time-worn countenance before 
him ; shaded by the few scanty grey hairs, which fell uijotL 
the forehead, and so full of 8\mpUc\\.y^«k\i<^ ^fMi^ssR.^^^'^s^ 
truth. 
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The shop was very dark, but the light from the wmdow 
beside and above him, fell upon the aged head ; and, sur- 
rounded as he was by the antique articles of his trade, 
his thin, shrivelled, delicate hands, busied upon the watch, 
and bis eyes intently looking at it, he would have formed, 
thought the doctor, a beautiful subject for some old Butch 
picture. 

The doctor had entered the shop so silently that Joseph, 
absorbed in his own meditations, had not heard him, or 
looked up, and he continued his work, every n^w and then 
heaving a sigh, which amounted almost to a groan. 

He did look so very sorfowfull 

Poor old manl that dear, venerable face of his was so 
overcast with care, that the doctor could not help sighing 
too ; and he did this so audibly that Joseph .looked up and 
saw him sitting there before him. 

"You seem very thoughtful, good friend," began the 
doctor. 

" Do I, sir? Bless me, this watch is in a sad mess, to be 
sure ; but it has a worse fault than being got out of order — 
a worse fault than being got out of order — a worse fkvlt 
than that, and one that can^t be easily mended — ^k's worn- 
out — it's worn out." 

" Then there is no use in your spending any pains in 
making it go again, I should conceive?" 

" Why, not certainly, if it could not be made to go at all 
— but the watch belongs to a poor fellow, whose occupation 
requires that he should have a watch, and who has got no 
money to buy another ; and, therefore, old and worn as it 
is, we must make a shift to keep it going a little longer." 

" Which I suppose you will be able to do? and therefore 
I do not see exactly why you should look so dolorous and 
woe-begone, as you did just now, about it." 

" Was it about the watch, sir?" looking up quickly, and 
then turning away his eyes, and shaking his head. " Ah, 
no— no ; it's not about that watch. — Poor worn-out thing — 
no, no." 

"What was it about, then? for, indeed, good Joseph, you 
did look most ruefully." 

" Other things wear out beside watches," replied the old 

man. "Other things, with springs, and wheels, and pul- 

lies — what do I know? Other things, constructed to </o, 

wear out, and can go no more — and the worst of it is, before 

tlwy can be well spared by those who belong to them." 

'*Ayj friend, it is the fate oi ua aXV ^xxX^^ ^^ tomi^. 
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happiest is the watch that ceases to go before it ceases to be 
wanted. It is sad to keep ticking on by one's self in a cor- 
ner" — and he looked up at one of the old watches that still 
hung in the window — " and nobody heeding one, or caring 
to inquire of one how the time goes." 

" Perhaps, sir, for the watch itself, it may be as you say 
— but not for the poor creature, God help him! who has 
need of the watch — and does not know where on earth to 
turn when the finger stops." 

" I understand you, Joseph. You are an excellent old 
fellow; but there is a good deal of go in your watch still. 
However, we will drop the metaphor. I wanted to talk to 
you about the poor young woman and child who live in 
your back parlour. Are they relations of yours?" 

*^Not blood relations, sir. The relation is a closer and 
more holy one than even that of blood. When that young 
lady was in trouble and I was in trouble — we both fell into 
trouble together — ^when everybody else forgot a poor, use- 
less old creature, she remembered me. It was more, far 
more, than when the rich and happy think upon the forlorn 
and miserable. She found time, in her own misery, and it 
was very great, to pity me, and rescue me from mine." 

"And so " 

" She saved me from much wretchedness, doctor. But 
nobody, it seems, did that for her which she did for me — 
nobody troubled himself to save her from wretchedness. 
She sank deeper and deeper in her misery, till at last, dear 
blessed creature, she has rested here." 

*' Well, and no such very bad resting-place, after all; so 
that she and the child were but a little more hardy. — But 
he's a sad delicate little thing, Joseph, and she does not 
seem made to rough it." 

The old man laid the watch he held upon the counter 
before him, and lifted up his grey eyes to the doctor, with 
a piteous, imploring look — it said, *'I know it; but what? 
What can I do?" 

*'Why, the thing is this," continued the doctor — "the 
truth is, that both mother and child are perishing for want 
of fresh air ; and they really must have it — and so, I think, 
you could not do better than in getting them out to some 
little cottage hereaway — that is to say, if you have a little 
spare money in your till, for she seems to have none. — ^It 
might save her life." 

"They shall have it all," cVaapVn^ \i\^ V^tii^^ -axv^ ^"^ksJ^ssx^ 
a glance round upon his ticking -910^^x^.7 , 
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"Nay, I don't see the need of aU. — But some, I believe, 
they must have, or die they must and will, Joseph." 

The doctor was far from understanding the full force of 
Joseph's exclamation. Wilkinson had some way or other 
got the character of being an old hunks, who loved his 
money, spending so little as he did ; but the truth was, he 
had little to spend. The doctor did not believe eiiher in 
his imputed wealth or his imputed avarice ; but he had no 
idea of the real state of things. 

"They shan't die," said Joseph. "If anybody's to die, 
I know who it shall be." 

" Don't talk in that dolorous way, good man. Nobody 'a 
to die. You are to go to a little expense to get the poor 
creatures out of town. That won't bleed yoa to death, you 
know very well, Joseph." 

"Do you think, sir, that after they had been in the 
country, they could come back again and live here? Be- 
cause, you know . . . ." 

"I see — ^I see — ^you cannot keep two honflet, and for 
people neither kith nor kin of yours, it would not be rea- 
sonable to expect it." 

" Kith or kin — treasonable or unreasonable, has nothing 
to do with it. I want to know, sir, whether, truth to tell, 
you think they can Hve and be healthy and happy here 
when they're better?" 

" Well, then, truth to tell, live they might; but I am not 
quite sure of that — but healthy and happy, I very much 
fear, neither mother nor child can be in tnat little room . . 
. . but have you no other?" 

" No other. The house does not belong to me ; I only 
hire this floor. Then you think they could not live here?" 

"I don't say live, mind. Perhaps they might live" 

"But be healthy and happy. Lack-a-daisyl What a 
strange world it is, and what a strange set of creatures we 
are I Here have I lived healthy and happy in this place 
these six years, and never till within these six weeks have 
known what it was to have a want or a wish. And he that 
I came after, had lived here seventy-nine years well counted, 
and never knew what it was, as far as his lodging went, to 
have a want or a wish — and these two can't even exist 
where we two have been so content and comfortable. They 
say all mankind are brothers, yet *how different one human 
creature is made from another, sir!' " 

">Sd the old proverb says. Itia aiv md\s^\itable fact, and 
It can't be helped, Joseph. ^"WhaV^ ona TMisi!^ Tafc^x. Sa^ 
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another man's poison' — and the air which has served your 
turn well enough is poisoning them. 

*^ I wish you coidd have seen that poor child's dying eyes 
brighten, as I talked to him of green fields and trees ; and 
the mother's look of despairing resignation, when she told 
me she could ^do nothing for him! The fact is, she is sink- 
ing into a sort of atrophy, Joseph. If s grievous to see the 
change. When first I came here, how active, clever, and 
attentive she was ! What courage and energy she showed I 
How she kept up her heart and spirits I Now, all this is 
changed. The air has poisoned her, friend. She resisted 
its influences at first— brave, generous hearts do — but it's 
sure to gain the mastery over them at last. The worst of 
it is, it kills the life within before it kills the life without. 
You understand me. She has no inner life left, Joseph. . 
That phrase expresses what I mean you to understand, as 
well or better than any other.'* 

^^ It's very odd, such a subtle thing as air, to have all 
these effects. If it had been bad water or unwholesome 
food, now . . . ." 

^^ Ah ! Joseph, Joseph! don't go beyond the Last. Don't 
set up, as too many do, for a natural philosopher, and ex- 
pound causes and efiects without knowing anything about 
the matter. Put faith in a man who otight^ at least, to know 
what he is about. That said air which you would make 
nothing of, plays the very deuce in our trade. Did you 
never hear of the Prince of the power of the air, friend?" 

" Why, I own I never thought of that. Ay, true. The 
air — ^yes, yes; so you think it's the air that's hurting 
them?" 

^^ I do, and more — that change of air, and nothing but 
change of air, will save them. And so good-bye," said the 
doctor, taking up his hat, which stood by him on the coun- 
ter, *' and mark my words, for they are true as you will 
find. If you'll take those two into the country, in a week's 
time, take my word for it, you won't know them again. 
They'll blossom out like two roses, as fresh as May-day ; 
but if they go on much longer where they are, they'll pine 
and pine, and wither and fade, and at last they'll die, and 
you'll have to bury them both . . . And that will go far 
to break your own good heart, which I think I understand 
very well, Joseph." 

And he went away and left the old man to liv^ tvsssscl- 
nations. 
JoBeph Wilkinson had never been mwxc^ «b vst^^^^t-w^^Ns^ 
bia life. 
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The place might be unhealthy, close, and wretched to 
others; but he loved it. He was one of those men who 
are capable of forming the closest local attachments ; with 
few of his fellow-creatures to love, local attachment had 
been almost the strongest sentiment of his life. He loved 
the old place ; that dull, little shop was everything to him. 
Surrounded by his ticking watches, he never wanted com- 
pany. He was happy in his little kingdom as a prince upon 
his throne. His dominions, it is true, were narrow; but 
they were large enough for him — ^large enough for his capa- 
•cities. More would have only bothered and perplexed him. 

H^re he had sat, and here he had laboured at that me- 
•chanical employment which suited his capacity so well. 
Exercising his talent for ingenuity, and in accordance with 
the quiet which to his feebleness was so necessary; he had 
neither spirits nor strength to bustle about for more. 

To take a watch slowly to pieces, clean it, adjust it again 
with the greatest nicety ; to admire the mechanism, and 
repair, with the most sedulous attention, the little injuries 
of accident or time — ^this was his felicity. 

True felicity it was ; for it was the full exercise of such 
talents as he possessed, and in the way best calculated for 
them ; and is not this the most real happiness of man? 

The two little dark rooms behind the shop, in. which 
many would hardly have been able even to breathe, were 
to him the acme of comfort. 

The noise of the lodgers never disturbed him ; he was 
used to it, and rather liked it. It came like the cheerful 
sound of life, stilly to his somewhat dulled ear. The ab- 
sence of all external view was pleasant; he did not wish to 
be aroused to attention by passing objects; he liked to have 
nothing to look upon but the dead wall. What was as 
death to the imaginative child and to the heart- struck mo- 
ther, was comfort to him. 

He had fallen so completely into the habit of this still 
life ; it had so completely sufficed to him, that he could with 
difficulty imagine there could be a want of anything more. 

But his admirable indulgence to others, his goodness and 
benevolence ministered the intelligence to his old narrow 
mind, which so many of his fellows want ; and led him in a 
vague manner to comprehend what the Doctor meant, and 
to believe in the existence of necessities he had never him- 
self experienced. 

He cast his eyes sorrowfuWy to\m^. "&^ dteaded^ he ab- 
horred the idea of the exextVoii ^em%.xi^e^ ^^ Vvsv,\w ^R'^^ 
that none but those with tem^wameTiX.^^i^^'^^^^''^^^^^ 
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easy to imagine. But Joseph was a noble hero in his way, 
and he did what many a world's conqueror has left undone 
— triumphed over himself and his dearest inclinations, 
purely for the benefit of others. 

** Yes," said he to himself, "I begin to understand what 
Doctor Sontherton meant; I can recollect when I was a boy 
myself. It's a long time ago ; but somehow what one felt 
as a boy one never forsets. I remember when I was sent 
to the Grey Friars' School in London, when I was taken 
away from my father's farm in Wales, and brought into the 
streets, how very dreadful it seemed to me. How I used 
to look roimd the paved play-ground, walled in by high 
brick walls, and surrounded by great big smoke-blackened 
houses, which seemed to shut out the very sky — ^how I used 
to look round, and ,feel as if I were in the most dreary 
prison that ever was invented. Longing for wings to fly 
away, I did, though all the boys were laughing and shout- 
ing at their sports round me. 

" Not one of those town boys had an inkling of what 
moped me ; and when I said it was for want of green fields, 
they hallooed with laughter. I, used to go to sleep and 
dream that I was wallong under the hawthorn hedge, on 
a fine early May morning, when the dew was sparkling 
upon the grass, and the sun was rising ii^ his glory ; that I 
was listening to the throstles and blackbirds ; and then I 
would be started, awake suddenly, and look round the dark, 
low, big, bare-walled room, and hear nothing but the sno- 
ring of fifty lubberly boys. I i:emember it well ; I felt as 
if I must have fresh air or die. 

*' And that day that I was walking in some close, back, 
dismal streets with another boy, and we went into a little 
court to see his mother, and there was a thrush singing in 
one of the windows. Oh I poor little fellow that I was I how 
1 did cry \ 

*^ One ought not to forget such things. 

" Old people ought not to forget that they once were 
young, and how it went with them then. Townsfolk ought 
not to forget that they may once have been country folk, 
and how hard it is for country folk to forget green fields." 

Such were Joseph's meditations, as he sat and delicately 
cleaned the tiny wheels, and repaired the miniature chain 
of the watch he held in his hand. 

" Yes," thought he, and he could not help sighing at the 
thought, " there is but one way, and \\. Ta.\i«\. «cv.\ ^'a^\i^ 
done. There ia little enough Taeie,^^ md^i^^ 'vs5^^^^sv^'^^ 
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drawer of his till, and taking out one golden seven- shilling 
piece, two half-crowns, and a sixpence, *Hhis would go no 
ways; it will be a great expense and a great change; hut 
there is one way, and only one way, and it shall be done." 

Now the only way that suggested itself to Joseph, by 
means-of which to raise the wind, was to dispose at once of 
all his property, and sell the good-will of his shop — ^not 
worth much now-a-days, to be sure — ^but with the money, 
he could carry Mrs. Daubeiiey and the child into the 
country, and settle himself down with them there. 

They must go into the cheapest part of Great Britain 
that could be found, and where was that? He did not 
know much about one country or another, or about cheap- 
ness or deamess among them; but there was one place 
that he did know something of, and that place was North 

Wales. 

He had been bom in the Vale of Festiniog. He recol- 
lected well the little farm on which his father had lived. 
The simple, unambitious habits of life in that remote cor- 
ner of the world. Why should they not go there? He 
would hire a little cottage and a few fields, and he would 
set himself up as a small farmer ; and the mother and child 
would be healthy and happy ; and for him .... 

Why, it did not much matter what became of Mm. He 
had not very long to live. The others were young, and 
had the world before them. 



** And you will do this for my child, Joseph ! This to 
save my child? Heaven bless you for it! Heaven shower 
its choicest, choicest blessings upon your head I It may be 
very selfish ; oh I I fear it is very, very selfish to accept 
this sacrifice ; but it is my boy. 

" Look at him, dear Joseph Wilkinson ! as there he 
sleeps ; did you ever behold so delicate, so beautiful a crea- 
ture? He seems to have been formed of some other ma- 
terial than what makes up man's mould." 
And the mother stooped doYm to kiss him with a feeling 
of pride and pleasure she \ia4 iio\.\>^^Q.x^^wi!wx^^\ft*\\!^- 
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dulge. She bad been so long accnstomed to tbe expectation 
tbat the untoward circumstances among which he had been 
forced to live, would end by robbing her of the treasure of 
her heart, that she had never ventured to count upon it. 

Now a fresh spring of hope, a glow of happiness to which 
she had been so long a stranger, warmed her heart, she ven- 
tured to look forward. Who can live and not look for- 
ward? It is worse than death to be imprisoned in the 
present. 

The boy would be carried far from this world of London 
and its neighbourhood, in which the whole of her own En- 
glish life had been passed ; a world darkened to her by all 
the sufferings with which it was associated, and which, ar- 
tificial as it is, could never have been congenial to her na- 
ture. 

Her imagination flew far back to the lovely shores of the 
Levant ; to the blue mountains of the East; to the fragrant 
gardens and the purpling sunsets. 

A cottage among the mountains ! That would be some- 
thing of the same kind. 

Poor Joseph, sorrowful and sad, began to make his ar- 
rangements. He was very, very glad to see Lilla so happy ; 
very, very glad to see the little boy improving — for hope 
and expectation had already worked a part of the beneficial 
effects expected from the change. He was glad he had re- 
solved upon the sacrifice — ^heartily glad ; he never repented 
what he had done. 

But pain is pain — sacrifice is sacrifice. All have not the 
strength to go on their way rejoicing — trusting " tbat what 
is sown in tears shall be reaped in joy." 

He expected no joy. And he was to sell his watches, and 
give up his shop. 

With a heavy heart he took his hat and stick, and went 
to consult with a little auctioneer who lived hard bv, as to 
the disposing of his property, and as to the probability of 
finding a cottage where he wanted to go. 

The little auctioneer advised, as auctioneers naturally do, 
an auction ; and that the good- will of the business, as well 
as all his other possessions, should be disposed of in this 
way. 

But having settled this part of the business, in which he 
was most interested, to his own satisfaction, he went a little 
farther into the subject of Joseph's plans.^ and told \»sa.^k>»^ 
he happened, by good luck, to W\\e ^TA'a^Aa\v^\iSi\sJ^^''^ 
tbe part of Wales he spoke of ', aii4 \}j[i^\,\i't ^^^S^^'^p^^^^ 
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ask him to look out for a suitable cottage and little farm of 
a few acres attached. 

And so, heavily and sadly poor Joseph returned, all 
being finally settled, and that consoling self-flattery no 
longer possible — "that something or other would turn up to 
prevent the dreaded catastrophe." 

Nothing or other did. Things moved forward with that 
precipitation which brings us to the consequence we have 
permitted; and yet deprecate with such pertinacity. 

Poor man! He stood there, and saw his watches and all 
his little property sold off, lot by lot, to the highest bidder. 
It was like a death by inches. 

His little furniture, too — the chair in which he had sat — 
the old desk where he kept his accounts ; the small round 
table where he took his tea. All ! and he so loved them 
all ! must go — He could not afford to carry furniture down 
60 far. 

Happily, Lilla was quite unaware of the extent of the 
sacrifice her humble friend was making. 

That any one could possibly regret the v^rretched life of 
this dismal dungeon, was too incredible to enter into her 
head. She was filled with the warmest gratitude for what 
Joseph had done; but her gratitude was measured rather 
by her own happiness than by his sacrifices. 

All, however, was at last accomplished; bills paid, and 
money received, and Joseph Wilkinson, with the amount of 
a hundred pounds in bank notes in his pocket, set out with 
Lilla and ner little boy for Montgomeryshire in the heavy 
coach. 

It must not be supposed that Lilla intended, when she 
allowed Mr. Wilkinson to change his manner of life for her 
sake, to remain a burden upon him. She intended to be 
his servant and housekeeper, to spare him the expense of 
any other. To scrub floors and clean kettles ; to sink into 
the lowest drudgery of life, was a thing to which she felt 
perfectly indifferent. 

She was quite sensible of her own intellectual deficien- 
cies. She who had learned nothinjr, or next to nothing, 
could not pretend to teach others. The part of a governess 
was, therefore, out of the question ; that of humble com- 
panion she could not endure the thought of; that of upper 
servant in any family, with servants' -hall associations, her 
heart revolted at. Besides, any one of these would entail 
the necessity of parting vvitli \\eT boy^ «. thing worse than. 
death — impossible. 
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But the idea of being domestic servant, thonglrthe only 
domestic servant, to the kind old man, had nothing in it 
terrible to her. It was rather the contrary ; she liked the 
thoughts of it. 

Great misfortunes restore us to nature — emancipate us 
from the shackles of conventional life. There is something 
exhilarating in the sense of this freedom — something whole- 
some and heartening in the living for realities alone. 

She enjoyed the thoughts of thus falling at once out of 
the sphere of artificial life, in which she had suffered much, 
even whilst prosperous j- and in adversity had been so mise- 
rable. She liked the idea of working with her hands. She 
fancied herself in her little kitchen, scouring her kettles, or 
making messes for Josepfa. Simple in her wants — ^unfet- 
tered in all her actions. 

As the civilized savage, when he flies back to his native 
woods, so feels the child of artificial society, when relieved 
from conventional life. 

She forgot — she did not know — she could not be aware 
of what was before her ; the evils that would attend this 
emancipation for herself. Had she been alone in the world, 
it would have been all very well; but she forgot her boy. 

She forgot that, do what we will, we are slaves to the age 
in which we live ; and that, in a century advanced as ours, 
it is vain to shake ofi* the trammels of society. That to be 
singular, except in virtue, is an evil. That to be without 
education in a world where all men are educated.— without 
advantages where all have more or less advanta^s, is to J0 
poor indeed. '\ ^ 

Evil is linked with evil. She may do her best. She has 
been deprived of the means of prospering; and her humi- 
lity, her cheerful goodness, her 'earnest simplicity, all her 
efibrts, are of little avail. 

So, alas I it is in the actual w^orld, if not in the world of 
romance. The energy of one strenuous heart may do much, 
but it cannot do all ; and woe to those who could and might 
have assisted the poor striver against the curents of ill for- 
tune, and have not ! 

Will he sink? Must he sink? Can no exertions save 
him? 
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The cottage stands in a remote mountain valley, not in 
the vale of Festiniog, where his father^s cottage had stood, 
close by the little mountain village of that name, but in a 
narrow valley diverging from this, and winding far and far 
away among the mountains. 

This was the little patrimony which Joseph, just in the 
very nick of time, as people say, found himself the pos- 
sessor of. 

When they arrived at Festiniog, of course the first thing 
Joseph did was to inquire for any of his relations who 
might be living. There was one, and but one — ^his father's 
brother : a man past a century old, who was still residing 
in his own cottage, in this secluded place. 

The gray-haired landlady of the little inn, which stands 
in the principal street of the humble vUlage of Festiniog — 
I think the village is called by the name of the beautiful 
vale to which it appends, but am not quite sure — ^The land- 
lady of the little inn remembered all about Joseph's father 
very well. Changes are few, and traditionary memory 
strong in such places, so she offered to go with nim herself 
in her little mountain cart, drawn by two donkeys, and in- 
troduce him to the old bedridden relation. 

Up the pleasant vale and through its lovely scenery they 
went, and at length they turned abruptly into the narrow 
gorge, where the cottage of the father's brother was situated. 

It was a wild but beautiful scene. The mountains'covered 
with rich purple heath, broken every now and then by huge 
pinnacles and faces of srey stone, rose up on either side, 
scaling the heavens. A few cultivated spots might be dis- 
covered here and there; and attached to each a Tow-roofed 
cabin, that scarcely deserved the name of a cottage, built of 
grey unhewn stone, scarcely to be distinguished from the 
rocks amid which it seemed to grow. 

A stream, clear and bright as crystal, ran foaming through 
the little valley, by the side of which, over a narrow and 
deeply- rutted road, the little cart made its way, which con- 
tained Joseph and Mrs. Evans, the landlady; Lilla and her 
little boy having been left at the inn. 

The cottage to which they were bound, and at which, 
after going about four mountain miles, which mean six, 
they at last arrived, was the very last in that narrow vale. 
Beyond it, the mountain wilderness rose in its wild magni- 
ficence — hoary, barren, desolate, and most wild. An enor- 
mous mountain here closed up the valley^ and at its foot the 
cottage stood. 
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It was rather more considerable than most of those they 
had passed, and four fields enclosed by stone walls lay 
round it; two of these were at present covered with a most 
scanty crop of oats ; one was in rough hay, and the other in 
potatoes. 

Diminutive black cattle and still more diminutive sheep, 
might be seen wandering among the rocks and precipices, 
feeding upon the scanty herbage to be found here and 
there. 

The old uncle, as it would seem, was not without his fair 
portion of mountain wealth. 

The sight of extreme old age is a melancholy and dis- 
iieartening one. When forty years have elapsed since the 
man was seventy, thirty years since the days had set in 
when he should say, "there is no pleasure in them" — 

Sans eyes, sans nose, sans taste, sans everything. 

The glazed, dim eyes were sunk in their sockets, the skin 
drawn like parchment over the wasted face and hands. — 
One hundred and ten years old was this aged mountaineer. 

And yet he still clung to life! He did not want to die. 
There must be something essentially sweet in life itself, that 
men should love i( so, when everything that would seem to 
give existence value is gone ; but so it seems to be. The 
longer men live the more they seem to love to live ; the 
hold of life seems strengthened in them. 

What will it be when the life shall be lengthened — 
lengthened illimitably, and in happiness! 

He sat there in his old straight-backed arm-chair, for I 
said bedridden; but it was not literally so, cowering over a 
turf fire, though it was the middle of August; and as Mrs. 
Evans entered, he lifted tip his dim eyes, shook his vene- 
rable locks a little, and welcomed her by stretching out his 
skinny hand. 

" Well, neighbour — glad to see you again — How is it 
going with you?" 

" Why, much as usual, thank you. Master Wilkinson. — 
And how do I find it with you?" 

"Bad enough, bad enough! I'm getting deafer, and Tm 
getting darker, and I'm getting lonesomer — ^ay, lonesomer ! 
There it is. That's it, neighbour. — All dead and gone — 
dead, gone, and forgotten too, that I kiic^^^^^ Ssv \ss^ .^^> 
and not a soul left for I to care ^ox, ot \a c-ajt^ ^«^ "KJiS.-^ 
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"Nay, nay, thaVs talking sadly. — ^Not care for you! — / 
care for you for one, or what am I here for?" 

"You care! — What would you care if I were in the 
churchyard to-morrow? — ^Why should you care? — Don't 
try to come oyer me with that nonsense." 

" Well, I am sure I should be sorry — ^I've been so long 
used to see you,'' said the honest landlady; "and, besides, 
you're the wonder of the mountains — the pride of these 
parts, you know. Not many places, I take it, in England 
or Wales either, where men live to be one hundred and 
ten." 

The old man gave a hollow, unpleasant laugh, half deri- 
sive, half triumphant. 

" But," continued Mrs. Evans, "how are you getting on? 
How does Peggy behave?" 

"Bad enough, bad enough — a tiresome jade — cares for 
me no more than for an old shoe. Always a-gadding — 
always a-gadding. Forgot my posset last night; and there 
was I a-coughing and a-wheezing, a- wheezing and a-cough- 

ing. 

"And Timothy?" 

"Ah! Timothy's an old rogue. How do I know what 
he's about, having it all his own way, and nobody to look 
after him? I'll tell you what, neighbour," laying his 
withered hand upon her arm, "he swoce to me that my 
last lot of sheep only fetched three shillings and four pence 
halfpenny a-head at Tan-y-bwleh market, last Monday, 
where they come a-buying up the sheep to take to Eng- 
land ; and I know they sold for three shillings and eight- 
pence — I was told so by a man who was there, and many 
were fetching more. And I'll tell you how it is, Mrs. 
Evans; I'm a lone, helpless, old fellow, and I haven't a re- 
lation left in the world, and that's what I'm wanting to look 
after my property for me." 

"And that's what I've brought you, in the shape of your 
brother John's son Joseph," said she, turning to Wilkinson, 
who stood there, to his astonishment, suddenly rejuvenated. 
Such is the force of comparison. Joseph felt as if he were 
almost a youth again by the side of his uncle. 

"Joseph Wilkinson," said Mrs. Evans, raising her voice, 
"son of John, he who went to school to London, and was 
in business there. You remember him? Your own bro- 
ther's child." 

*'Noy no; I remember nothing about him. What did 
j^ou say? Joseph ! I know nolYmig o^ ^o^^^V.^"^ 
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"Yes, but you do. You remember all about it quite 
well. You never forget old days, you say, and that's true. 
Don't you remember he went to the Greyfriars'' School? 
My mother was a girl then ; but she remembered all about 
Joseph, and we used to hear of him. He used to send 
things from London town till his father died, to remind us 
like. And now please to look at him, Gaflfer Wilkinson ;- 
and if he's not as like his father as two peas, may I never eat 
green peas again! Come into the light, will you? Now^ 
look, gaffer." 

"That's my brother come back from the grave, to fetch 
me," said the old man. " Brother! what do you do here?" 

"It's not your brother. How you wander! It's your 
brother's son, Joseph," screamed Mrs. Evans. 

" No, it isn't. It's brother John himself." 

"Well, he's come back, at all events, be he John or 
Joseph ; and the only thing to ask is, will you own him, 
and have him for a relation or not? For you're both of you 
to seek in that article, to my mind," said Mrs. Evans, 
laughing. 

" Why, if I could be sure it was John or Joseph." 

"Make yourself quite easy on that score. It's as cer- 
tainly John's Joseph as you're alive." 

In the necessity, shut out from commerce with the living 
world as he was, of believing some one, of putting faith in 
somebody, old Gaffer Wilkinson had habituated himself ta 
trust in Mrs. Evans. She had, indeed, a sort of hereditary 
right to his confidence, from connections and friendships 
interrupted by death but not forgotten, and upon which it 
is unnecessary to enlarge. 

Somebody we must lean upon — somebody the miserable 
solitary of extreme old age must trust. 

Gaffer Wilkinson trusted Mrs. Evans implicitly, and sus- 
pected every one in the world besides. She might have 
done anything she pleased with him, have taken any ad- 
vantage of him. Fortunately, most fortunately for him, 
she was a woman of spirit, a woman of the highest honour. 
She would have scorned, not only to take the least advan- 
tage of the helpless old man, but even to profit, in the 
slightest degree, by her influence over him. 

Everybody supposed that Mrs. Evans would be his heir 
when he died ; but she believed Joseph to be still living, 
though she did not know where, and she regarded the 
inheritance as his by right. And hoyi, ^\\etv\\^ ^TJ^^^'5st^^^ 
the alacrity, the pleasure with Yi\i\Oa. ^^ ^0^<iQ^Kva.^^^^:«^^ 
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and acknowledged him, were beautiful. And it was all so 
naturally done. It would have been so impossible for her 
to act otherwise, that there was not even a feeling of self- 
satisfaction connected with the matter. 

And so the old man was persuaded, upon the faith of his 
confidence' in Mrs. Evans, to acknowledge his nephew. 
And so circumstances, in their ceaseless flow, carried Lilla 
and her son along their stream, and deposited her, imder 
the guardianship of Joseph Wilkinson, in this remote, this 
almost savage mountain valley. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



Yet Edwin was no vulgar boy. 

Beattie. 



Who is be that sits upon that rock in the wilderness? 

The hoary mountains rise around him, raising their 
peaked heads, one behind another, to the clear, blue, cloud- 
less sky. Not a speck is upon the deep azure against which 
they stand out darkly, and strongly defined — the crests of 
these everlasting hills. 

His dress is simple ; that of a mere herd — a shepherd-boy; 
but his face is of no common sort. His large fervid eye is 
fixed upon the glorious scene around him; his lips are 
parted with enthusiastic pleasure; the blood is kindling 
upon his cheek ; that warm poet^s blood of his which mounts 
and mantles, with every affection of his too, too sensitive 
soul. There he sits as one inspired, a solitary in this wil- 
derness of God. 

One of those wondrously-gifted beings, with faiculties of 
transcendent power— reason—imagination: intimate percep- 
tion of things, and lofty moral inspirations. Endowed with 
that fine sense of the beautiful; that intuition of the infinite, 
which is the attribute of genius, and possessing a character 
in which force and enthusiasm, .perseverance and energy, 
are united. Capable of everything which would render 
him a hero and a benefactor among men ; their blessing and 
their ornament. 

And he is buried here I 

Unconscious he is of the gifts he has received from his 
Creator — gifts useless and imavailing now. Worse thaaa. 
that, they are perilous endowmenl^ — ^ovxt^.^:^ <^^ ^\x«b^^ 
discomforts— ^f dark 8trugglea-^o£ ^oviiixj^ c.<ot»Xx«^v^'«»ss^'^ 
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and misconceptions. And why? Because he cannot be 
understood by others; he cannot even understand himself. 

How should he, poor boy ? 

Even his mother understood him but by halves, though 
she had been once something in the same case, though in a 
far inferior degree. These high gifts, when bestowed upon 
women, owing to their more happy flexibility of tempera- 
ment, and, perhaps, to their diminished strength, their more 
delicate physical frame, occasion less of this painful division 
between the inner and the outward life, than in a man when 
at issue with the circumstances surrounding him. 

Women at times, or in countries, have suffered much 
from the artificial arrangements of society, where prejudices 
and customs forbade the development of their minds. But 
men suffer yet more when circumstances are unfavourable, 
and some mighty mind is condemned to virtual inactivity. 
Worse, far worse it is, when the condemnation is to igno- 
rance. Ignorance of which in its ignorance it is only barely 
conscious. 

Such was the fate to which the fetters of narrow circum- 
stances had condemned this boy. 

His mother, completely uneducated herself, could do 
nothing to assist him. She could only sympathize with 
feelings that no one else imderstood ; and sigh over a rest- 
lessness and uneasiness which others, less gifted with intel- 
lect than herself, might have wondered at and blamed. 

He was without books — without companions^^without 
aids or assistance ; yearning for he scarce knew what — alone 
with the dumb unintelligible nature round him. 

The boy wears a common shepherd's coat, the dress of 
the country in its simplest form, and his days are spent in 
the superintendence of the little farm. 

First, as a simple shepherd's boy, to tend the sheep and 
black cattle when sent out upon the mountains ; he being 
assisted by the direction of that old servant of Joseph's 
uncle, whom, after the old man's death, Wilkinson still re- 
tained in his service. 

The circumstances of the little family were so extremely 
narrow, that one servant-girl of about the age of twelve, to 
assist Lilla, and relieve her from the very lowest household 
drudgery, was all they could atibrd. 

Lilla, with a generous courage and noble contempt of 
external circumstances which distinguished her, had, upon 
her settlement in Wales, at owte \\v\oyji\ aside every habit 
which belonged to the poailion a\i^ Q\ic^\i^\^\Q.'?i^'jK<^\?3\ 
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anclMressed according to the fashion of the peasantry around 
her, with her woollen petticoat, open gown, white mob-cap, 
to which, at times, were added the black hat and red cloak, 
pursued her avocations, looking almost more beautiful than 
she had ever done ; with the fresh colour upon her cheek 
proper to this mountain life. The labour was not hard, and 
she, happy, thus situated, that superior intellectual habits 
had not rendered intellectual society essential to her, spent 
her days cheerfully; fulfilling her duties — ^looking up to 
God — ^loving Joseph Wilkinson with affectionate gratitude — 
adored by him as a tutelary angel, and wrapt up in her son. 

A happy, happy boy, he had at first been. The years of 
his childhood had been passed in a way delightful to all 
boys, more especially to such a one as this, filled with lofty 
imaginings. To drive his beloved sheep and little black 
cattle among the mountains — to find out for them sweet 
juicy grasses, growing in little clefts among the hills — ^to 
cast himself upon the grass by the side of some clear rushing 
mountain stream, whilst his peaceful herds fed around him 
— to look into the crystal depths of the water, and feed his 
fancy with the images of unearthly beauty which that 
gleaming pebbly world below reveals — to clamber over some 
ridge, whilst his cattle were feeding in peace below; ridge 
above ridge to ascend, till the glorious view of limitless 
mountains, peak beyond peak, and crag beyond crag, 
blended with the fleecy clouds and the clear blue sky. Such 
were his delights. Such things elevated him to a sense of 
enthusiastic gladness, which none, perhaps, but the poet 
fully knows. Lifting up and expanding'his soul — filling his 
fancy with bright and beautiful images^ which struggled for 
utterance, but could not, as yet, find words. 

He was almost, indeed, in the position of one born deat 
and dumb. He had not learned words. — The use of words, 
except as regards the common, ordinary business of life, 
was unknown to him. He was a stranger to all the secrets 
of language — ^not only those secrets to be learned from ac- 
quaintance with various languages, so rich in their various 
ways — but of his own. He wanted the means not only for 
the expression, but, wc may say, even for the creation of 
the thoughts struggling within him so darkly. It would 
not have been so had he been born among the Scottish, or 
North of England border mountains, where so much tradi- 
tionary poetry exists — where old ballads, and lon%-Y^\3Qsxs^- 
bered love ditties, circulate from geiieT^\XoTv \o ^^x^RX^itoa.* 

The Webb language, it is said, \suo\»mV\x^>>XVNSiT^^^^«^^'^ 
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poetry also; but none of it reaches the English ear; and, 
though taken to Wales, a child living with an English mo- 
ther and an English friend, and his only Welsh associate a 
rude, coarse, farming man, who cared as much for poetry 
as he did for the Bey of Tunis, he learned nothing as a boy 
of that language but its commonest colloquial phrases. He 
had no Welsh books ; and, without books, what do we know 
of a language? 

The Uttle acquaintance of his mother with society and 
life, as it existed in England, made her incapable of esti- 
mating, to their full extent, the disadvantages under which 
her son laboured. 

She was not altogether without anxiety, however, upon 
the subject. She longed to have him taught something, she 
did not exactly know what. — To read and write he learned 
from herself, and Joseph insisted upon making him a good 
accountant, and an excellent one he became, learning with 
a facility which perfectly amazed the old man. The boy 
did not brutalize: he did not degrade, in this wild, untaught 
life. There is that in some natures that cannot do either. 
The poet is a poet, be he where he may. Conventional 
proprieties he may be ignorant of, but essential refinement 
of mind is his inheritance, by a higher prerogative than man 
can give. 

The imagination ennobles. 

As he sits upon that mountain brow, in that shabby, 
patched old shepherd^s coat of his — his clumsy, hob-nailed 
shoes encumbering his feet, and that old rent hat thrown 
back from his brow; as he sits there, with earnest gaze 
drinking in the wide expanse beneath him, his imagination 
swelling with rapture, bathing in the soft melting lights 
upon those distant moimtains, where heaven and earth seem 
blending — seeking to penetrate into the immensity, the in- 
finitude of beauty, wmch surrounds him, and asking what 
it is that this loveliest curtain conceals. 

Has he not the face of one inspired? , 

As he lifts up his heart to the great living God, revealed 
to him in the awful simplicity of his Bible, almost the only 
book which the boy had read, and read, and re-read — as he 
marvels upon the wonderful histories of the dim old world 
— upon the mighty men of valour, and the lofty prophets of 
God — his mind stretches forth, and then he longs to pene- 
trate into that world, hidden behind this mighty screen of 
mountains — where bad men o^^t^^^^ «xA ^x^^t wid good 
men etriye and struggle, and ft\3iffftx «ad w«t<iwaft. 
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This is what his heart is yeamiDg after. 

Desire of action. It is yearning for action — generous, 
disinterested, strenuous action ; that it is which fills his ear- 
nest mind, and gives emphatic expression to every feature. 

At other times the scene within the inner chamber of his 
mind changes, and tHe poet reigns alone. He listens to the 
hoarse music of the winds, as they come rushing up thesq 
lonely valleys ; he lies, half-dozing, under the shadow of 
that rock, whilst his flocks, in the noonday sun, are reposing 
around him, and dreams and yisions fill his mental eye. 

Visions of-unutterable beauty and tenderness! 

The sun sinks, and it is time to go home. 

He starts up from his half-slumber— -calls his dog, who 
has lain there dozing and snapping at the flies — a dreamer 
like his master — and slowly collecting his sheep and his 
small black cattle, in a musing mood follows them home. 

Awakened from those visions, what is he? 

A poor, obscure shepherd-boy, amid the solitary moun- 
tains, there to labour and there to die. 

To labour upon that which ministers only to the daily 
bread — which once efiected, leaves not a trace behind. Use- 
lessly to labour, except for the bare purposes of maintaining 
a mere sordid existence; uselessly for himself and for others 
shall his existence be passed. This he feels and knows, and 
he divines that there are higher and better purposes to be 
fulfilled. But how shall he attempt them? The impassable 
mountains girdle him round and shut him in. 



*' My Walter, do come inl I thought you never would 
come m this evening. See how long tlie shadows are. 
The chimney shadow reaches to the brook. You do not 
use to be so late as that. Don^t, dear Walter; it makes 
me uneasy — it makes me unhappy. Pray do not do so 
again." 

^^ No, mother," taking off his tattered hat, and hanging 
it upon a peg against the kitchen wall ; for in that apart- 
ment the mother and son lived ; what had been the best 
parlour being now Joseph Wilkinson's bed-TQOov. 

" Dear mother, I won't be bo late «t|^wxv. TxxsJOo. V^VS^^n 
I forgot the time. What says poox 3oft«\jV^'««^^'^''^ 
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" Nine o'clock, and you have not even dined — ^you forgot 
to take your bread and cheese with you. How hungry you 
must be! but I have got your supper all ready. Here, 
sit down, dear, by the window. I will put it upon the 
table there. Look! is it not pretty to night? Thehoney- 
•suckle you trained so nicely smells so sweet, and that wild- 
brier with its scarlet flowers." 

''Very, very sweet. Thank you, dear and best of 
mothers; but let me set the table. You must not wait 
upon your son, mother. How has Joseph been all day?" 

"Much the same; suffering, I am afraid, poor fellow, at 
times; for he moans now and then — at others, he is mostly 
asleep ; but he says little or nothing, and when I ask him 
how he feels, always answers, 'Pretty well.' Like himself 
to the last, Walter— cannot bear to give uneasiness to any 
living creature, not even by complaint." 

" I wonder — I wonder " 

"What, Walter?" , 

" Does that doctor from Festiniog understand how to do 
all that could be done for him?" 

" I am sure I do not know. I hope so ; but I am so sadly 
ignorant in such things. Ah, Walter ! what would I give 
now to have learned more about realities when I was as 
young as you are? Every day and every hour of a life, 
now growing into a long one, only make me regret my 
wasted youth the more." 

Her son started. 

She had touched the tender chord — ^the shaft that was 
rankling. 

" AVhy do you start so?" 

"Oh, don't mind, mother; something suddenly pained 
me at that moment." 

" What is it, my dear?" said she, coming up to him anxi- 
ously. "You don't look well; you are not well. Some- 
thing is the matter. Oh, Walter!" 

" Dearest mother, I am quite well. Don't vex yourself 
about me. Come, where is my supper? I am rather in 
want of it, you know." 

"Oh, all ready," turning away, and going to the little 
fireplace where the turf fire smouldered in a small grate 
made of a few iron bars, and standing in the middle of the 
wide, open, smoke-blackened chimney-place. 

" It has been waiting for you so long, that at least it will 
be well done; and I hope you will enjoy it;" placing the 
little savoury dish of mutton and 've^^\«Jvi\^^\iwst^ Vykl. * 
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Bat he could not eat it with his usual relish ; his appetite 
was gone. He tried, however, to do his hest, whilst his 
mother husied herself, as it was her wont to do, about the 
little, low-roofed apartment; arranging her plates upon the 
shelves behind the oaken dresser, or hanging up sundry 
bundles of dried herbs and bags of marigold and rose-leaves • 
which she had been collecting, upon the hooks which 
studded two immense cross beams. Her constant occupa- 
tions, the excellent health which she enjoyed, the whole- 
some simplicity of a life in harmony with so simple a 
character, had preserved to Lilla a temper of almost unin- 
terrupted cheerfulness. Her only anxiety was about her 
son ; and her ignorance of the immensity of the wants imder 
which he laboured, of the cruel extent of the disadvantages 
to which he was exposed, kept her, as I think I have said, 
in a happy delusion as to the real state of the case. 

As far as regarded his mere worldly prospects, indeed,- 
she was easy enough. This cottage and the adjoining fields' 
were Joseph Wilkinson's; and Joseph Wilkinson had no 
relations of his own. He had made his will, and left every- 
thing he possessed first to the mother, and afterwards to the 
son ; thus ensuring a subsistence to both. 

For herself, she wished for nothing more ; she was per- 
fectly contented. The narrowness of her circumstances 
was not felt as fax as she herself was concerned. She 
wanted nothing. She had fallen, it is true, to almost the 
lowest grade in society; but the obscurity in which she 
lived did not make her unhappy. The weight of all fell 
upon the son. 

So she went, as was her custom, cheerfully accomplishing 
her little task ; and he, having put away his supper, came 
and sat down before the open casement, over which the 
honeysuckle and common sweet-brier were floating, and 
against which the rosemary and rue were growing; bent 
his head upon his two crossed arms, and sank into a 
reverie as he gazed vacantly down the little valley before 
him. 

It was, indeed, a most secluded scene. Completely shut 
in by the mountains, which sloped upwards, and on either 
side covered with heath and broken heaps of stones, amid 
which, every now and then, a bold face of rock jutted for- 
ward; a more desolate view cannot easily be imagined, 
and it had no marked grandeur of feature to recom.- 
mend it. 

The son was wretchedly poot. "E^^exi. \}a^ X^JOvX.^ ^^-^*C\ss^ 

z 
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enclosed by the stone walls, and constituting the fields, 
could scarcely boast of more fertility than the uncultivated 
slopes around. A scanty crop of oats was there, with red 
poppies, and purple cockle-flower, rendering it much more 
picturesque tnan productive; and some rows of dwarfed 
potato-tops, already in flower : this was the whole crop. 

It was with difficulty he had coaxed the rose and honey- 
suckle to grow, by indefatigable watering round the window. 
He looked first at the miserably scanty crop, that promised 
to reward his labour of the year, then down the featureless, 
desolate valley, and up at the dark, barren mountains 
which shut him in; and a dulness, such as had often be- 
fore, but never in an equal degree, visited him, fell upon 
his spirits. 

As years rolled on, unmarked by any event but the 
gradual decline of poor Joseph into imbecility, and the 
something faded and worn, that began to impair lus mother's 
beauty, the mind of Walter, all unaided as it was, had 
imperceptibly expanded. Much had he thought, much 
speculated upon — Grod, and nature, and himself; sometimes 
in a restless impatience to know more — at others, in a 
glorious enthusiasm, aroused by what he did know. His 
refiectiona had been often obscured by doubts, his spirits 
often irritated by vain wishes; but thia night the tone of 
his mind assumed a darker hue than ever. The question 
he had inadvertently put to his mother, as to the possibility 
of obtaining better medical assistance for poor Joseph than 
the villf^ of Festiniog furnished, had awakened a whole 
train of painful ideas. 

Better there must certainly be, could he get at it — of 
that there could be no doubt. This litde mountain town 
of Festiniog, or even that house at Tan-y-bwlch, with 
the great man's park and palace near, was not all the 
world. 

Faint mmonrs of |ihat distant world had reached him, 

even in his own mountain valley. When he went with his 

cattle to meet the dealer at Festiniog, and sat down at the 

little inn, a stray newspaper would now and then fall into 

his hand, or a twopenny tract, sold by an itinerant dealer : 

these had been devoured with intense curiosity, but rather 

with the curiosity with which the untutored mind devours 

romances, than as having reference to actual life. But now 

it Bttddenly struck him, and aa if for the first time, that 

these things constituted the true "Me*, V}ti^\. ^"^ \!L\k\fe iwiok 

of earth to which he bad beeii toTito&^^^^XsssX. ^^^x^ 
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speck in the yast universe of existence — of human exis- 
tence ; that he was a man, a full-gro^tm man, and of no more 
use, or power, or efficacy in the creation, than when he was 
a little boy. 

That even as regarded poor Wilkinson, his and his 
mother^s best and only friend, the more than father to them 
both, he had done nothing, attempted nothing. He had 
gone dreaming on in those regions of his imagination, . 
where he alone could find consolation — ^he had left the 
good old man to suffer, witibout one attempt to relieve 
him. 

And yet what could he do? Where could he turn? 
What was he fit for? He who knew nothing of men, 
neither of their characters, nor their modes of life, nor 
their requirements, except such as might be learned firom 
the rude, iminstructed, half-savage peasantry who lived 
around him. 

He sickened at the thought of his utter ignorance, his 
helpless incapacity; and he sished — almost groaned aloud. 

His anxious mother was at nis side in a moment. 

*' What is it, my dear Walter? ^u are not happy." 

" Not happy I*' said he, fully conscious of the extent of his 
unhappiness, and the more anxious upon that account to 
hide it firom his mother. ^' What makes you think I am 
not happy?" 

" Why do you sigh so?" 

" Did I sigh? Oh ! weariness— that is all." 

True enough, it was weariness — ^utter weariness of 
spirit. 

"Oh! but people don't sigh in that way for mere weari- 
ness, my son ; and you don't look happy. I have fancied 
for some time that you did not look quite happy, and 
have beared to ask you, lest I should find it to be true." 

" Well, mother, then one thing does make me unhappy, 
and that is," said he, surveying his long youthful limbs, 
for he was come to man's full height, " that at my age I 
can scarcely do more for you and poor Joseph than when • 
I was ten years old. Just tend the sheep, and dig the 
potato-ground — ^that is all. 

" Fit occupation for a life I" added he, bitterly. 

"My dear love, what is there else to do? I am sure it 
is not your fault. You would do more if you could v if 
there were anything more to be do'ne.'^^ 

" There ^ nothing more to be doue^'^Vi^ <s^v&^W3^^;^^, 
siohately, ''and that it is which m«]fce^ m^ ^o^^w^^^^ 
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The truth burst forth at last before he was aware and 
against his will; and the happy veil which had obscured her 
vision fell at once from the poor mother^s eyes. 

She stood looking at him like one transfixed for some mo- 
ments, with eyes wide open, and staring like one aghast. A 
world of thoughts, of recollections, of associations, which 
had slumbered till they seemed forgotten, were rushing tu- 
multuously into her mind. 

She saw him there as he stood, looking so like his father 1 
More beautiful than his father ever had been in face ; but, 
ah! how different in appearance! He, with his rude, un- 
trained limbs, his coarse sun-browned skin, his rounded 
shoulders, his sordid garb, his rough, red hands, limbs of 
such surpassing symmetry, but ungraceful in their attitudes. 
The contrast of the want of external development struck 
upon her sense. She was still only vaguely conscious, that 
this was but a type of the crippled mind. 

She looked at him with a sorrow quite new, with an in- 
effable sense of unavailing regret. 

The father! the guilty father, was contrasted with the 
hapless innocent son. ^ 

He, blessed with every advantage that education, society, 
travel, wealth, could give ; brilliant, fascinating, beautiful, 
accomplished! His boy, shut in within these mountains, 
wanting in every advantage that could give development to 
youth, uneducated, unfashioned, untaught, a mere ragged 
driver of cattle ! Yet looking, as there he stood, as Apollo 
might be supposed to have looked when he descended to 
the part of herdsman to Admetus. She did not make the 
illustration, but you may. 

'^ Ah!*' she cried, and turned hastily away, and muttered, 
" What a wretch am I!" 



That night Lilla laid her head upon her pillow, a very 
wretch indeed. 

The train of distressing thought had been awakened, 
never more to be soothed and allayed. 
What had she been doing all this time? she asked herself. 
How could she have been ao \i^?LX\\fe%"^'3 ^^-skc^^ ^wd con- 
tent? She thought she Tiva.a dom^ V^x 5L\i\.^. ^^\ '^.^^i- 
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science had been at rest, because she had cheerfully sub- 
mitted to her own privations; had allowed herself no 
repinings, no lookings back, accepting the lowly portion 
with cheerful acquiescence. But she had forgotten her boy, 
and thought little of the fate to which he was condemned. 
This obscure life had become as a matter of course with 
her, and she had allowed herself to be content to look upon 
it as a matter of course for him. 

She had satisfied herself with the thought that, aller all, 
be was better off than many around him. There was the 
little property secured. 

He would be as well off, or better off than the people 
around him. 

But, ah, how unlike the people around him he was ! 

As she lay upon her wakeful pillow, her perceptions 
sharpened by that sort of feverish excitement which attends 
these watchings of the night, she seemed for the first time 
fully aroused to the consciousness of how great this diffe- 
rence was. 

His gentle manners, unpolished as might be his atti- 
tudes ; the bright gleams that shot from his eye ; the sweet- 
ness of his most expressive smile ; eveu the very impatience, 
and what sometimes appeared to her unreasonableness, of 
some of his moods, and the eccentricity of some of his 
habits, seemed for the first time to reveal that it was no 
ordinary being that stood thus disguised by his rugged out- 
side garb before her. 

The mental contrast which she had drawn between him 
and his father could not be forgotten ; it had awakened a 
whole train of reflections and remembrances. 

Her tranquillity was at an end. The passionate love, the 
impetuous anxieties of a mother, were aroused, and to re- 
main quiet imder them was impossible. 

Something must be done; but what? 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 



She Ungers, bound by holy spell ; 

But now upon her ear 
What Bound has struck like dreadful knell. 

And pales her dheek to hear ? 



Mas. H. Saxdbach — Aurora, 



Thet were utting the next evening together by the win- 
dow, for the labours of the day were over. Bestless, and 
in a painful state of irritation against himself, against cir- 
cumstances, against everything and everybody, he had 
wandered after his herds. !N^o longer alive to the charms 
of nature, he was possessed only with an indescribable and 
intense desire to break through this chain of mountains, 
which, like the walls of a prison, hemmed him in — to rush 
upon tiie theatre of the world and to mix with men. 

He little heeded how or where, so he did but escape and 
enter upon this world. His life of ignorance and inactivity 
was no longer to be endured ; he agonised to live — to live 
and to learn. ^Quiescence without the desire for rest is 
misery to all. Who, that has been long confined to a re- 
cumbent posture by a broken limb, but feels the irritating 
desire to leave it and walk again abroad, almost insuppor- 
table? 

The veriest sluggard that ever asked for "a little more 
folding of the hands to sleep," experiences this abhorrence 
at times; how much more the spirit full of activity and 
energy, from the exercise of which it was debarred? 

The painful thoughts in which he had spent the day, had 

left their trace upon his features. His eyes were gloomy, 

bia countenance was troubled. The poor mother's expres- 

slon was more dismal still. GriVei oa^^et^^iLvVj— Wia ^^qil- 
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yiction that much was wroiiff — ^the incapacity to set it right, 
were written in it. Her thoughts were all in disturbance 
and copfusion. Poor Lilla was still more miserable than 
her son ; and her misery, great as it was, was enhanced by 
the reflection of that which was visible upon his face. 

The child thinks far less of the unhappiness of the 
parent, than the parent does of that of the child. Such is 
the order of nature. And though gentle, generous, and 
good, the intensity of his young and ardent aspirations, and * 
the vividness of his own thoughts and expressions, absorbed 
him. He observed not the cloud upon his mother^s brow, 
whilst every pang she suffered was doubled when she 
looked at his. 

She sat on one side of the little honeysuckle-framed 
window; he opposite to her. In vain for them the sun 
sank gloriously behind the mountain ridges, and cast a 
purple, lingering light up the valley. In vain for them 
the little brook ran tinkling along, sounding with pleasant 
distinctness on that stilly evening. In vain the wind played 
amons the branches of sweet-brier, and flung their perfume 
into uie little apartment. They no longer enjoyed those 
sweet consolations of nature, prodigal everywhere. Their 
minds were too much preoccupied for such perceptions. 

The mother had her knitting in her hand; she held down 
her head and plied her needles silently. The son rested 
his elbow upon the window-seat, and his chin in the hollow 
of his hand, and looked out upon the prospect ; but he saw 
of it nothing. 

From time to time she looked up at him ; then resumed 
her knitting-needles. It seemed as if she wanted courage 
to speak. She wanted strength to hear the avowal of that 
unhappiness in words, of the existence of which she was 
become too well aware. 

But he sat there looking so thoughtful and so sad, and 
now and then such a heavy sigh escaped him, that she 
could stand it no longer, and she broke silence with — 

" I see how it is, Walter; do not attempt to hide it from 
me. You are no longer contented. What shall we both 
do?" ' 

He turned from the window, and still resting his face 
upon his hand, looked at her, and kept looking at her 
steadily and mournfully; but he made no answer for some 
time. At last he said, slowly — 

" I am at contradiction with' myself ^ and hl^ ^l^fik\& ^bsssA. 
is at war. * There was war in "heoYCVi,^ "*"' Va ^aTw\» ^^^ ^2^^sN.« 
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ing from the Revelations ; for, as I told you, the Bible had 
been almost his sole study, and from it his mind had been 
fed, and his imagination received its images — " * Michael and 
his angels against the devil and his angels.^ I know not 
whether the contention within me is for good or for evil — ^I 
know not whether the combatants belong to the heavenly 
or to the infernal spirits. If discontent, and dissatisfaction, 
and inward rebellion, and murmurings be wrong, then they 
are voices from beneath ; but there is something that tells 
me that they are not altogether wrong. — ^That such con- 
flicts are the stirring of the man within me — ^the awakening 
of a being who has ceased to be a child — the immortal 
man who feels he can do something, and ought to do some- 
thing." 

" I understand you in part," said his mother, gently. " I 
have, in my girlhood, when I was younger than you, Wal- 
ter, felt the wild force of these internal conflicts, though in 
me proceeding from a difierent cause. I had the same 
difficulty of distinguishing what was wron^ in my thoughts 
and wishes from what was right — ^Whi(£ side was from 
above, which from beneath. I sufiered myself to be driven 
a poor, passive weed by the force of circumstances, and they 
have landed me here." 

"But what I feel," he replied, with energy, "is, that I 
must not si^er myself to be the passive sport of circum- 
stances. My rebellion is exactly against that quiet tran- 
quillity which some people call content, which I see is the 
portion of all around me — ^that which makes these poor, 
ignorant beings, among whom we dwell, happy with the 
narrow course of their existence. I ought to honour them, 
perhaps, for this. Submission to the inevitable must be a 
virtue. But it is one I can no longer — ^it is one I will no 
longer attempt to practise." 

" Will!" said she, sorrowfully — will not attempt . . . ." 

"No," answered he, with firmness. "My will has changed 
its nature. I used to will what I thought I ought to will ; 
now I will, because I will will." 

*' Ah, you puzzle me with these distinctions, my dear. 
Will, will! There is one supreme Will, and that alone we 
ought to obey." 

" Ay, if we knew it. — ^Yes, I do think," said he, rising 
and approaching her, "I still think that if I did indeed read 
/i/s will in the circumstances which surround me, I could — 
perhaps I could, submit to it." 

-4.A, perhaps!" with a look a\moft\.^^\.^xxQt. 
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"I say perhaps, because I am only just beginning to 
know myself. I was a stranger to myself till lately. I 
neither knew my own strength nor my own weakness. I 
was a stranger to my power to submit. I was a stranger 
to my power to resist — ^both are strong with me. Per- 
haps ?^-Why should I be better than others have been? 
— Perhaps — this trial is too strong for me — Perhaps," 
he cried, passionately, " if I felt myself condemned irre- 
trievably to this insupportable vacuity of existence — ^per- 
haps I might rebel I" 

" Oh, my son I Oh, Walter, what is it you say? — What 
is it that I hear? — ^Rebel against God! My own dear child, 
think how dreadfully you are talking." 

" It would indeed be a fearful thing," he said, gloomily. 

" But to what — to what," he cried, after a short silence, 
^^ to what wild thoughts does not this dreary mountain soli- 
tude expose us? The demon, we are told, dwells in desert 
places, seeking rest and finding notie. What if I meet him 
in these places, so properly his own! What if I become a 
prey, in the dead vacuity of my own mind and heart, to the 
evil suggestions of the bad but plausible spirit! 

"I know not! — Sometimes I feel that I care not" — ^he 
went on, sinking back into his chair — *' so that I were de- 
livered from myself, I care not by what means, or how." 

Lilla now laid down her knitting in her lap, and looked 
steadily at her son. 

There was a wild, wandering, passionate fire in his eye, 
and his cheek was burning as he spoke. 

As he sank back in his chair, the flashing eye half closed, 
and the cheek grew pale. A sullen air of gloomy, almost 
sulky, resolution, succeeded to the proud defiance of the 
moment before. 

The wisdom of Lilla was simple, and her experience nar- 
row ; but her perceptions were clear, and her understanding 
was sound. 

She did not believe, as manv might have done, that her 
son was possessed by one of those devils of which she had 
read in Scripture ; a species of evil, whatever it was, which 
seems to have vanished in these our latter days ; but she 
saw he was visited by what may be called the true demon 
of these days — powers without objects for their exercise, 
and which, for want of their due and wholesome employ- 
ment, were fastening upon, and eating the heart. 

This life, which had sufficed fox l\i^m\iQ\XiM^xi^^ .^-^^-^^ 
BufSce no longer. 
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She had hoped to live on in this quiet solitude, compa- 
nioned by her son, content and tranquil. So long as he was 
with her, her happiness was secure, she wanted nothing 
more ; she had looked no farther than this. They were to 
continue to live together when Wilkinson was gone, just as 
they had done during his lifetime. 

But now she saw this could not be ; she understood the 
evil, and she saw the remedy. 

*^ Then we must separate,'' she said. 

" And leave you, mother, here 1" his feelings getting the 
upper hand again as he spoke. ^^ Leave you here 1 And if 
I &el this existence so lonely and miserable whilst we are 
together, what will you find it when I am gone?" 

" Neither lonely nor miserable altogether, I trust, Wal- 
ter. There are those who neither leave us nor &rsake us." 

" I can never leave you I" he cried. 

*^ Nay, do not say so. The time at last arrives with all, 
when the tie which unites the mother and her child must be 
parted. You must go out into the world — ^you must and you 
shall. How — ^where — ^I do not know yet. We must think 
of that. But go you must, and shall." 

^^ Perhaps," she went on, for she had stopped a little to 
recover breath, and steady her faltering voice — " perhaps, 
when you have seen of what the world is composed, you 
may find the existence here more tolerable than you do 
now. Walter, perhaps you, like many others I have heard 
of, may be glad to come back to the quiet old haven at the 
end; that hope shall be my comfort, but you must not 
think of me. I shall get along with poor Joseph whilst he 
lives, and as well as I can when he dies; and you must 
come and see me pretty often, Walter.^' 

"Mother, say no more about it, I am not going to leave 
you." 

But whilst the words had scarcely passed his lips, the in- 
vincible desire to go, the sense of the absolute necessity that 
he should go, checked him. 

She shook her head, and smiled sadly. She saw how it 
was; his countenance rarely deceived her; she read in it 
as in a book. — Great love makes us very penetrating. 

" We must not dispute about the object in view, my love, 
for that object I am resolved, please God, to eifect some 
way or other. The way or other is what we had best talk 
about. How can you go, and what can you do?" 
They were got to realitiea atlacat-^ the unscaleable preci- 
pices themselves did not seem \o ioxm ^mQrt<iS5XiT^^'5i^7&\& 
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barrier to the foot of man than did those inyinclble fetters 
of necessity with which the^ found themselves fettered, op- 
pose a boundary to their wishes. 
* They had not five pounds of money among them all — I 
believe not two. 

'* I should want very little money," he said. — " I am not 
going out like a fine gentleman, to sit with my hands folded 
before me. Half-a-dozen shillings to begin with will do; I 
shall find emplo3nnent of some kmd or other somewhere or 
other. What I want, what I thirst so insatiably for, is the 
opportimity of mixins with men. To exchange this solitary 
life for the busy life of busy men — ^I care little how or where, 
so that I can go into the world and struggle with it." 

He was a poet, this youth ; but his poetry was the poetry 
of action, still more than of description and sentiment. His 
thoughts ran upon the dramatic part of human life, if one 
may say so ; he wanted to play a part, as well as to describe 
it. A man may be a poet one way as much as another ; in 
either he is animated and urged onward by his imagina- 
tion. 

" My dear child, what do you think to gain by that? You 
find yourself happy in some low occupation, where you 
would have to associate with men, a vast deal worse, and 
almost more ignorant, than your poor darkened neigh- 
bours here ? That would never, never do, Walter I" 

Joseph was better. He sat up in his bed now. The 
mother and son agreed that they would consult him ; though 
consult seemed scarcely the proper word to use, for consm- 
tation was not exactly what one thought of when one had to 
do with poor Joseph ; but it seemed right and proper to 
have no disguises with their good old friend; and when 
they discussed the matter over with him, it was possible he 
might oSqt some good suggestions. 

To the surprise and satisfaction of both, Joseph did not 
seem very much astonished, nor at all shocked at the idea. 

He looked at the well-grown young man before him, and 
he said, with some satisfaction — 

" When I was a stripling like you, I felt much as you do. 
Yes, young man, inferior to you as I am in natural gifts, a 
thing I know very well, yet even I — we all of us — ^feel 
much in the same way at the same age, though some more 
strongly, some less so. At your years, one wants to be 
stirring. One feels as if one must stir. Though at mine 
we want to sit still, and we must ait «^\\\. TXi^-t^^^ ^*vssa!5. 
for all tbingSj and a se«NSon for «veT^^va^'vw^^^"^ "^^ '^^^^^' 
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*'I am glad to hear you speak in this manner, dear 
Joseph. It comforts me very much when you and I agree. 
So you do not think it very wrong of dear Walter, to want 
to go out from us and see a little more of the world ?" 

'' Much more wrong if he didn't — ^very odd if he didn't. 
He's not the lad to moither after a few sheep and black 
heifers all his life." 

Walter could not help taking hold of the old man's hand, 
and shaking it; but he said — 

" I am afraid you and my mother will want me." 

" That's what you yoimg ones are always fancying. We 
are glad enough to have you, that's true enough ; but want 
you we shan't, as long as I can toddle about, and look after 
things a bit, and I'm gettingTbetter apace." 

Poor Lilla ! She thought how different her feelings were 
from his. How deeply, how dreadfully, she should miss 
her son ! 

To have only poor dear Joseph in his place. Oh, the 
blank before her! All she said was — 

'* No, Joseph, don't say we shall not miss him. I am 
sure we both shall- miss him very much; but we will not 
think of that ; let us talk about how it must all be managed, 
and how we must start him." 

" As a pedlar," said Joseph. 

Both mother aQd son uttered a cry of surprise. 

" As a pedlar," repeated Joseph. "You would not have 
him begin as a vagrant, with nothing on earth to do ; as a 
beggar, with nothing to live upon but other people's mo- 
ney. Let him go as a pedlar, unless he will go as a drover, 
and drive his own sheep and cattle to England. But the 
pedlar would be the Better of the two. 

" Consider," he went on. "The life of a pedlar is nothing 
so disagreeable, after all ; and for seeing the world, which 
I take is the main object Master Walter has in view, who 
sees it like the pedlar r He is welcome at hall and cabin, 
guest-house and cottage, market and fair; because, wher- 
ever he goes, he takes his welcome with him. He has upon 
his back what people want ; and we must carry something 
about us, in some shape or other, which people want, or 
they will not be long glad to see us. Some want our money 
and some want our help ; and some want our wisdom, and 
some want our wit ; and some want our company, and some 
few want our love. Now money he has none, and help he 
has none to give, and lie "may cany \v\^ m^idom to market, 
such as he has, and y?1io yj'\\\ \ie ^li^ V^ a^Xxssa.'l^Vw.^ ^\\. 
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and fun everrbody wants, but he has not much more of 
that, poor fellow, than of money; and as for company, who 
wants the company of those who have nothing else to give? 
As for his love, he'll want other people's, when he leaves 
you and me ; but he'll find nobody that'll want his. 

"No; let him take a well-filled pack, with calicoes and 
silk handkerchers, ribbons, bits of finery, and a few pen- 
knives, scissors and pincushions, and so forth. Everybody 
wants such things, and I'll Be bound for it he'll find his 
welcome anywhere." 

Oh, reality, reality ! Oh, thou miserable reducer of high 
imaginings to their just standard I 

The idea thus presented by Joseph, whether he intended 
it so or not, effectually dissipated the visions of the mother 
and son. 

The mother had seen such merchants as Joseph spoke of 
travelling along dusty roads with their packs upon their 
backs, and so, indeed, had the son. Actual pedlars are not 
exactly the people one should feel best inclined to assume 
the part of; and they had neither of them read Words- 
worth's "Excursion." They had not had their imaginations 
kindled, as those of some have been kindled, by the poet's 
description of this errant life of adventure, and of all those 
different valuables, which Joseph enumerated, and that the 
pedlar of old carried and dispensed from fireside to fireside, 
besides the wares in his pack. Simple days were those of 
pedlar importance, when all the world sat still, and the 
travelling merchant was one of the chief moving powers 
among them. How different now! The pedlar it is who 
sits sail, whilst all the world is moving around him. 

The pedlar had, even in Joseph WUkinson's time of day, 
become almost an imaginary personage ; but the good old 
man recollected him as he was, when he himself was a boy 
some seventy years before, and the welcome he used to re- 
ceive in the secluded vales of Wades. He recollected well 
the important psfft he played sitting by the fireside in the 
lonely cottages, telling his tales of adventure, and relating 
what was going on in that world, the most distant rumour 
of which, save in this way, never reached them. So he who 
had now for so many years been accustomed to see Lilla 
and her son plying the humblest part so simply and unaf- 
fectedly as they did, had learned, at last, to forget, as people 
are apt to do, that they could ever have b^^\v ^\.\ft.^ ^^'^ 
another. Thus it really was not ml\i «a^ \^^^ ^^ ^^a.^^^^- 
ing Walter with his scheme, that \ve m-ai^.^ >i^^ Tgt«^^'^'!>^^ 
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^ — 

but in simple good faith, as the best thing that couid be 
thought of. 

It served, however, as I have said, for the present, whe- 
ther intended or not, as a perfect extinguisher upon the 
imaginings of both mother and son. And so the subject 
was dropped. 



There is a sort of relief to the restless hungering of the 
mind after change, when even the attempt to make a change 
has been talked over: the mere discussion of the subject sa- 
tisfies the longing for a time. 

What Joseph Wilkinson had said produced this effect 
upon Walter, by damping those bright visions of the future, 
which he had found so sdluring. 

But what a pity they must be dropped I What a pity, 
and ten thousand pities it is, when this generous fervour, 
this desire for action is checked, or destroyed, or misdi- 
rected, through narrow circumstances I 

Ahl how many and many kindling spirits at eighteen 
have I lived to see thus chilled and extinguished before 
five-and-twentyl 

Ah, Mr. Craiglethorpe I where were you? Where were 
you? Whilst this fine youth — this darling treasure of the 
woman you once adored — ^this sole descendant of the valued 
friend you so cherished, was pining away in inaction, want- 
ing only a few of your useless huiidreds. 
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Alas! Walter did begin .at last really to pine. To 
become a victim to that saddest mental disease, internal 
pining. 

Fits of the blackest melancholy — ^the melancholy that 
cuts the heart — ^the melancholy of unemployed powers 
feeding upon themselves ; that dire infliction wnich attacks 
more peculiarly the ardent-minded and the young, when 
cheated in their best hopes and fondest expectations, gra- 
dually became the almost habitual attendant upon, instead 
of the occasional visiter of, this hapless and gifted boy. His 
mother, constituted so happily by nature, possessing such 
buoyant Spirits and elasticity of mind, had been ever a 
stranger to this cruel, cruel foe of humanity. 

But she saw her son growing more and more unhappy, 
and her wretchedness kept pace with his. 

With what anguish did she see him come in from his 
daily occupation among the mountains, no longer healthful, 
happy, and bright, with the colour raised by the fresh 
breezes upon his cheek, and his eye lambent with spirit and 
enthusiasm! 

Now his complexion was pale and yellow — ^his eye was dim 
— ^his lips were almost colourless — ^nis gait was heavy — his 
nerves were relaxed. Hfe would enter the cottage, and sit 
silently down, answering the caresses which she lavished 
upon him with a gentle impatience, as if they were irksome 
rather than consoling ; though he was tod feeling and good 
to repel them. 

He would sit at the window in his old attitude ; his arms 
crossed, and resting upon the window-cill, his chin upon 
his arms, his eyes fixed upon those mountains, those moun- 
tains which shut in his prospects. The life in a valley 
is dreadfully oppressive where there is a disease on the 
spirits. 

Happy hills for me — ^happy valleys I find it difficult to 
believe in. 

Then his mother, in her anguish, would speak again of 
his leaving them — of his going into the world — ^would en- 
tertain the idea suggested by Joseph. Even the pedlar's 
pack. For something must be done. 

But it was too late. 

" My dear Walter, you are getting quite ill and melan- 
choly. You really must put your plan into execution ; you 
must leave us for a while." 

" It is not to be done." « 

"But I don't know that. At iital, ^o^v'^sxicjrw ,^^\i^x»^ ^^ 
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US thought poor Joseph's plan quite a ridiculous one, but I 
have been tninking of it a good deal lately, since I saw you 
look so sadly. Anything is better than this misery. My 
dear, I don't think that, after all, for a beginning, the plan 
he proposes would be so very bad. There is nothing one 
cannot accustom one's self to with a hearty good- will." 

"But I have no good- will to it." 

" Nay, but when you long so for a change, and it seems 
so necessary to you, a little pride and nicety ought not to 
stand in the way. Oh, WalUw! what have we to do with 
pride?" 

" Nothing, indeed.^' 

" Then why will you not think of the only means, as it 
seems to me, by which you can effect what you wish?" 

" I have lost the wish." 

" Do you really say so?" with a sudden feeling of joy. 
Ah, how mistaken I "Then can you be happy to stay 
here?" 

" No— but I know that I can be happy nowhere." 

The whole evil was comprehended in that short sentence. 
He who has lost his belief in happiness, has done with life ; 
there is nothing left in it for him. 

The mother, happily for herself, did not yet imderstand 
all that that sentence included. 



The scene was soon still further darkened by the increased 
illness, and finally by the death of Joseph Wilkinson. 

Death's gloomy shadow had darkened over the little 
home. 

Till death has visited it, every home may, in a certain 
degree, be pronounced cheerful. It wanted but this to add 
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the last shade to the gloom which was fast settling upon the 
young man's spirits. 

Sad events will sometimes arouse the mind — real grief 
will frequently dissipate imaginary gloom — or rather, we 
should say, that species of gloom which arises from the 
wants of the imagination — ^but it did not prove so in this 
instance. 



A A 
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CHAPTER'ifoCSin. 



Seem'st thou dimly to remember 
Some sweet spot ne'er seen before — 

To have visited or known it, 
Or in dreams, or times of yore ? 

Doth a word send waking fancies, 
Ringing thought's £uniliar train, 

Faint and distant, yet familiar, 
Where and when we seek in vain? 



Mrs. Acton Tindal. 



They are there, the three Mends, for the last time in this 
world together. 

Joseph Wilkinson lies on his humble bed, quiet and 
composed, and perfectly sensible, awaiting his last hour. 

The last hour comes, as it should come to the just man, 
in a holy sense of peace, approaching to rapture. The 
simple, pious mind, returning to its Creator, resting upon 
Him who taught our poor, feeble spirits where to rest their 
doubts and fears — upon the mysterious aids of our Pastor 
and our Lord. 

Joseph Wilkinson was an ignorant, uneducated man — but 
he was in this happier than many wiser and more instructed 
than he. His thoughts once fixed upon that great idea of 
religious responsibility and trust — of a life after this, and of 
a judgment to come — had never been diverted by a vain 
philosophy, had never known the pangs of hesitation and 
doubt. 

The human mind is naturally constituted to receive re- 
ligion; and the simple mind, in its childlike faith, perhaps 
to enjoy its benefits in their most effectual form. To the 
ordinary man, a God Almighty above, his Friend and Pro- 
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tector in diflSculty — his merciM, gracious Father — who 
regards him in his obscurity, pities him in suffering, and 
consoles him on his death-bed — is a source of confidence, 
trust, and reliance, which no human assistance, be it what 
it may, can supply. 

But more — the belief in the all-seeing eye, from which 
no secret action or thought is hid — of a pure and holy God, 
who charges the angels with folly — of a iudgment to come 
— a dread and certain account, from which no human being 
. can escape, when neither ^^ons, nor pretences, nor dis- 
guises, can avail — ^approaching slowly, surely, ineyitably — 
sooner or later, what we must all come to — a heaven and 
hell — ^those dread, awful words to the imagination; a final 
sentence — all that is dark, all that is miserable, against all 
that is bright, and pure, and holy, and blest — what an efiect 
does this simple persuasion produce ! ^ 

A God above all„ holy, and just, and good; and Jesus 
Christ, his blessed and only Son, who suffered to redeem 
miserable sinners. A judgment to come, where Christ, 
who condescaided to the form of a man, shall appear in his 
glory, and all th^ holy angels with him, summoning every 
soul to judgment! 

What facts and impres»ons are these I 

Oh I did those mistaken men, who carelessly shake the 
poor man's faith in his Bible — Oh! did those blind and 
perverted men, who circulate amcmg our lower orders open, 
undisguised infidelity — nay, atheism ; teaching them to blas- 
pheme that God, whose existence the most daring among 
them cannot utterly deny — Oh ! did they but reflect upon 
what they are about! What death of the soul! What 
destruction of all that dignifies and elevates human nature 
above that of the beasts that perish, is their work! 

Would they but think ! 

The worst, the most depraved amongst them, the basest 
of those vile hirelings of a cheap press, who, from factious 
ambition, or still baser hunger of gain — go on, from day to 
day, administering poison to the souls of their fellow-crea- 
tures, would pause and shudder at what they are doing. 

Oh ! would they but once consider — these preachers (^ 
social humanity, so ready to inveigh against the oppressions 
of others — of what they themselves are robbing the poor 
man! 

Consolation in sorrow, moral strength against temptati(»i, 
lofty imaginings, tender well-springs of gratitude and hope I 
Treasures, in comparison with which how base and con- 
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temptible is all that the luxury of riches — ^the pride of 
princes — could bestow ! 

Oh ! would they but consider the cruel, cruel part they 
are playing, heart of man could not be foimd so utterly 
barbarous, so basely selfish as to persist in the wrong. 

And even were these treasures of which I speak but 
imaginary treasures, as these writers to whom I allude pro- 
fess to believe? — Be it so. Who would rob a poor, indigent 
fellow-creature of even an imaginary treasure, when there 
was nothing to substitute in its place — ^Absolutely nothing? 

Who would kill hope, if hope were the best possession a 
poor fellow had? Who wittingly awaken a poor sufferer 
from a happy dream? 

But what if these things be true f 

What if there be a God who actually reigns and takes 
account? What if there be a Providence above, and a 
judgment to come? And what if it be true — an inevitable 
law of his creation, that those who do evil shall enter into 
condemnation? 

How will it be with these evil teachers then? 

These men, who abuse one of the noblest gifts of God — 
the art of letters and^of printing — to the wicked purposes 
of endeavouring to eradicate the most momentous, most 
important, most valuable of truths from the minds of their 
fellow- creatures. 

It would be well if such men sometimes reflected that 
these things may possibly be, though a set of penny news- 
papers — a "Northern Star," a "Reynolds's Miscellany," a 
"Working Man's Friend!" a "Reasoner!" a "Lancashire 
Beacon," a "Family Herald" — deny them. 



The death of a goo4 man, when not attended by any par- 
ticular physical distress which renders it painful, has always 
appeared to me the most beautiful picture in the world. To 
my fancy, the beams of heaven seem to gild the decline — to 
my heart, the peaceful tranquillity is like a precious balm, 
hallowing, softening, subduing all that is stormy, rebellious, 
or despairing in our feelings. 

So felt Lilla, as she sat weeping by the head of poor 
Joseph's bed, with his hand in hers, now and then wiping 
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the cold dewdrops from his brow, and now and then im- 
pressing a kiss upon the hand she held, which gently an- 
swered to her affectionate pressure. 

Thus to die, supported and soothed by the presence of 
the being he loved above all things, who was to him as the 
personification of all that was pure, excellent, and beautiful 
in the universe — ^was almost a recompense in itself for 
everything he had done. 

Sometimes the grey eye closed, as if in slumber ; some- 
times the heavy lids were raised, and the eye was fixed 
upon her with one intense, loving gaze. 

Now it would turn to him who stood at the foot of the 
bed, watching the approaching change with a strange, awe- 
struck curiosity — such as a thinking mind feels when first 
called upon to confiront death — to realize the awful truth, 
that the soul of man must vanish. 

Where? 

Ah ! that was the question upon which his thoughts were 
busy. 

The heart of Lilla was alive only to the approaching 
separation, and soft tears of tenderness were flowing over 
her cheeks at the idea of parting with her good old friend. 

It was the intellect of her son which was chiefly at work, 
speculating upon and endeavouring to comprehend the aw- 
ful, the wondrous, the overwhelming truth, that man mtist 
die. 

Joseph Wilkinson had been dozing. Suddenly he opened 
his eyes, more bright, more living than they had been for 
years. The flame suddenly leaped upwards in the socket. 
He stretched out his hand to Walter, and said — 

" Young man, I am about to go to my Father and your 
Father, to my God and your God. So spake our blessed 
Saviour, when He was about to depart — may I, in deep re- 
verence, say the same to you? 

" Don't forget Him, He will be a lamp to your feet, and 
a candle to your steps. I am coming nearer to Him, now 
that my body is about to return to dust; for the spirit is 
going to Him who gave it. Farewell! I know that my 
Redeemer liveth; and in that trust oh Lord, receive my 
spirit!" 

And he closed his eyes, and was among*the departed. 
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They laid him in his grave, and shed many loying tears 
over him. 

And days passed over their heads, and then this present 
world came and put in its claims, claims that must be looked 
to, and ought to be listened to, and Lilla's attention was 
again directed to her son. 

The little tenement now was their own, and she could do 
with it what she liked— sell it or mortgage it. 

The expenses of Joseph^s funeral, simple as it was; the 
law expenses consequent upon the will, enormous when the 
property was, as in this case, bequeathed to a stranger; 
proved a heavy embarrassment. 

Money must be provided. Should they sell the little do- 
main for what it would fetch, or how? 

Had Walter followed his own wishes — ^his own ardent 
wishes — suffered himself to be prompted by his devouring 
thirst for freedom, and the life of the outer world, he would 
have at once decided upon what to have done.---Sold the 
property at any cost, and been away. 

But excited as his imagination had become, the rectitude 
and goodness of his heart was strong as ever. He thought 
upon his mother, upon this home, to which she had been so 
long accustomed, and where she was content and happy; he 
looked upon those hwrs, now slightly silvery with the effects 
of labour and care; upon her slight, delicate frame, and her 
face so full of feeling. Little as he yet knew of the world, 
yet it always presented itself to his fancy as a scene of 
struggle and strenuous endeavour, and he felt it was no 
longer fitted for her. 

Besides, the little lawyer at Festiniog, whom he con- 
sulted, assured him — for it happened to be a season of agri- 
cultural depressio^-^that there would be the greatest loss 
in parting with the property at that moment; so he advised 
him to mortgage it to enable him to pay the debts. 

This plan, as the simplest and readiest method of setting 
his mother at ease, was at once adopted ; but the interest of 
this mortgage was as a heavy weight of iron, added to the 
other fetters which already oppressed him. 

He did, indeed, now find himself like a serf bound to the 
soil. 

To escape was no longer possible. His mother must be 
supported ; his only chance of feeding either her or himself 
rested upon this little farm. 

He laboured more assiduously than ever. 

Timeft were bad. There was a great fall in the value of 
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agricultural produce; the burden fell most heavily upon 
those situated like him, as proprietor and farmer in one. 

The markets were low ; his Welsh sheep and his Welsh 
bullocks met a heavy sale. The interest of his mortgage, 
the little taxes on his farm must be met; his mother and he 
sometimes almost wanted bread. 

He laboured hard ; but he was not formed for hard bodily 
labour, still less to endure with impunity continued mental 
anxiety ; he was of too fine and too sensitive a temperament, 
too excitable an imagination, and too delicate a frame to 
struggle with external hardships, and with that tormenting 
demon within, whose promptings even hardships could not 
silence. 

He was unhappy, and the more unhappy because he felt 
his powers of resistance against these evils daily diminishing. 

He had not that strength which could move mountains — 
that strength which supported his mother. He was arrived 
at that age when intellects like his are proving all things, 
are in that painful state of questioning, of transition, through 
which every mind of fine faculties must, sooner or later, 
pass. These things altogether were too much for him. 

He grows thinner and thinner; his appetite altogether 
fails; his limbs refrise their offices; sleep forsakes his pillow; 
what should have been the sweet refreshing forgetfulness 
of the night becomes only a season for more excited thought, 
for wilder visions, more distorting anxieties — all the horrors 
of despair! 



She was patient, she looked up to God, she rested upon 
His promises. He had promised her help in the hour of 
her necessity, deliverance in the hour of death. She felt 
that an hour worse than that of death was approaching. 

She looked up to heaven, and was resigned and patient. 

" Thou knowest, Lord, and Thou only knowest what is 
best for us both, and Thy holy will be done." 

She had left him asleep upon his little bed, after a day of 
more than common fatigue. The day had been a heavy one 
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for both. He had been more weak, feyerisb, and exhausted 
than usual , and though he made almost superhuman efforts 
to preserve an appearance of cheerfulness, had been unable 
altogether to disguise his depression. It was Ms unhappiness 
alone that was to his mother more than she could bear. A 
mother has resignation for her own sufferings, but who shall 
teach her to bear those of her child ? 

The evening was still, and the air soft. She had sat by 
his side some time ; at last he had fallen asleep ; he seemed 
to slumber soundly. She felt the need of refreshment; she 
wanted to be by herself— to rest from the contemplation of 
this image of gradual decay, that she might gather her 
thoughts together, and strengthen herself by meditation 
and prayer. 

She stole gently out of the room — ^left the cottage — 
strayed through the little fields — followed the mountain 
path that led to the solitudes behind, and wandering on and 
on, as the path ascended, at length seated herself upon a 
small projecting rock which looked over the vale, or rather 
small amphitheatre, closed by the moimtain beyond. 

She sat and gazed aroimd her in a sort of vague reverie — 
her eye filled with the noble landscape of mountain scenery 
before her. The pure blue sky was smiling over her head 
— ^the declining sun was flinging deep shadows over the 
vale, and lustrously tinting the peaks of the mountains ; the 
sheep and black cattle were speckling the little green spaces 
between the rocks, and all was perfectly still ; the deep 
silence unbroken by the slightest sound. 

There was something healing and tranquillizing in this 
calm solitude. 

She ha^ come out there to pray; but her mind felt scarcely , 
capable even of prayer. The sense of what was coming 
upon her — of the loneliness prepturing for her — of herself 
alone, alone in this wide world, as she soon must be — this 
subdued, overpowered her. She looked round ; she cast an 
appealing glance to the sky. Would there be. pity for her 
there ? Her heart melted within her, and she shed many 
tears. 

She sat there with her handkerchief pressed to her eyes, 
weeping — weeping, a relief she seldom indulged iu. It 
seemed to do her good. 

She was not aware of a figure slowly descending among 
the crags of a neighbouring spur of the mountain. A man 
was coming down there, who had spent the whole day 
scrambling among those heights. 
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That man had been one to whom once the voice of 
Nature spoke in vain: he had ears, but heard not, he had 
eyes, but saw not. That music of the spheres, which fables 
the sweet harmonies of those laws which produce the un- " 
imaginable beauty around us, was unheard by him. He 
had lived amidst the turbulence of worldly contentions and 
interests of men, his enjoyments made up of its unsatisfy- 
ing pleasures — ^but circumstances the most appalling had 
awakened the better man within him. " The eyes of the 
blind had been opened, and the ears of the deaf unstopped ;" 
and he had seen and heard. 

He had seen what he was, and what he might have been 
— ^beheld things in the light of absolute truth and reality, 
and had listened to a voice — the voice of conscience within, 
and of nature without — for which, till then, he had had 
no ear. 

He had been deeply, deeply moved. 

His was not a nature easily to receive impressions ; but 
once received, they were indelible. 

He had not read that commentary upon a long past life 
thus suddenly presented to him, to shudder at it for a day, 
and then relapse into what he was before. He was one who 
did not easily forget. The past to him was as is the pre- 
sent; its history could not be effaced. His regrets were 
lasting as they were poignant. 

He had become altogether an altered man. Much soft- 
ened and much amended in every way; but the most 
remarkable change that had taken place was in his habits. 

He, who had only frequented men, lived with men, lived 
only for men, now began to feel within him a complete 
alienation from general society, and a yet greater love for 
that of nature. 

His mind, once strung to this high pitch, retted it, and 
association with those among whom he had hitherto been 
accustomed to pass his life, became disgustful in the ex- 
treme. There was no longer any harmony between the 
without and the within — the contradiction was irritating, he 
avoided it. 

With Harry, and Flavia, and Caroline alone, did he feel 
S3mipathy. They were in the same mode^ to carry on the 
illustration. They, too, had been weaned from the life of 
society and of convention by the course of events. After 
all they had gone through, the only element in which they 
could breathe freely was that of a peaceful seclusion. 

Mr. Craiglethorpe had gone down with them into Wales. 
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There he found a pleasure altogether new hut most &8ci- 
nating, in solitary ramhles among the wild mountains that sur- 
rounded him . Day after day he spent thus, not so much com- 
muning with himself, as in melancholy but not unpleasing 
reverie. One feeling was ever present, ever soothing, ever 
consoling, in the midst of his most poignant regrets : she had 
loved him, it was certain she once had loved him. That 
assurance was a compensation that atoned for much. Still 
he had deserted her, he had left her, abandoned her to her 
difficulties and her struggles, when he might have rescued 
her. This was a thought which could not be got over ; it 
seemed as food for never-ending remorse. That she had 
vanished altogether-7-4liat the hour of reparation had passed 
away — that he was not worthy to be allowed the privilege 
of atonement — ^these were the thoughts that pressed most 
heavily upon him. What would he not have given but to 
see her once morel To confess all! and receive from those 
lips forgiveness? 

.His repentance had been deep, his contrition great; late 
as it was in life he had become a new creature. The better 
parts of his character had at last achieved the triumph over 
the baser; he had entered into the higher existence. 



He came stumbling down the rocks awkwardly as of old; 
for, much as he was improved in other things, no great 
change for the better had been produced in his outer man; 
and when he got down to the edge of the stream, he looked 
round, not knowing exactly where he was. The sun, now 
about to set, gave Kim the points of the compass, and he 
calculated in what direction Henry's house must lie ; but he 
was a good deal tired with his wanderings of five or six 
hours, and he wished, if it might be, to find an easier way 
homewards than that by which he had come. 

This little worn mountain-path presented itself, and he 
began to follow it, assured that it must lead, sooner or later, 
to some habitation. 
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The path ascended and descended, wmding among the 
crags and the little green nooks between them, till it made 
a sudden turn round an abrupt rocky projection. A little 
green platform was displayed before him, rough stones lay 
scattered about it here and there ; upon one sat a woman 
weeping. Did his heart beat with a strange presentiment? 
or was it the steep ascent which made his breath come thick 
and short? Did his limbs tremble merely with fatigue, or 
was it something more? Are there, or are there not, 
mysterious sympathies which warn us that the hour of the 
crisis is drawing nigh? 

He feared to disturb her, and was stepping softly back ; 
but there was something in her attitude that arrested him. 
Was it pity for her evidently deep sorrow that moved him? 

True, he had become much more tender-hearted and in- 
clined to sympathise with sorrow than he had used to be — 
but, was that all? 

Hearing a step, she hastily passedher handkerchief across 
her eyes, and looked up. 

Those eyes — those never-to-be-forgotten eyes ! 

Was it — ^was it — could it be — ? 

He stood suddenly before her. 

She started and screamed. 

* ' Lilla— LUla Fleming I" • 

"Mr. Craiglethorpe !" 

He had her in his arms. 



She wept plenteously, her face hidden upon his shoulder; 
whilst he, quivering, shaking, with indescribable emotion, 
with ineffable joy, was hardly able to stand. 

She was there, with her face against his breast, weepinff, 
weeping, weeping all her woman's heart away; and he, with 
his arms round her, receiving upon his bosom the flood of 
her tears. 

Oh, he had not perhaps deserved that moment! but 
heaven in its mercies is plenteous. He had been a sincere 
penitent, and was an altered man. 
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Oh, then, he knew what it must be in that better world, 
when " friends shall meet and know each other's face." 

Five-and-twenty years — what was that? The heart was 
unchanged. Such things admit no measure of time. They 
are from the Infinite — they know not time. 

When she had recovered from her weeping fit, they sat 
down together upon those stones side by side, and they felt 
as if they had never been parted. Oh, the sweetness, af 
such meetings, of such moments ! The veil which had so 
long separated them was at once withdrawn, and they under- 
stood the truth at last. There was no need for words ; there 
are feelings too deep for words. They both understood at 
once 710W how it had been ever. 

After a while Lilla rose and said she must go home, and 
together they descended to the cottage. She led the way, 
and he followed in silence. At length they reached the 
humble dwelling, and Mr. Craiglethorpe saw her son — the 
son of Lilla and Valentine ! 

The story draws to a close. There is little more to re- 
late, for you will guess how it ended. 

Lilla and Mr. Craiglethorpe parted no more. He adopted 
her son. 

Henry, Flavia, and Caroline — Lilla and Mr. Craiglethorpe, 
were as one family; but thcchief interest of this little circle 
was centred upon the young man. 

There was yet time to save him from the fate which had 
been impending, and Mr. Craiglethorpe was allowed this 
high privilege at least — a privilege he estimated at its full 
value. 

They all lived very happy ever afterwards. 



The end of life should be like a sweet, tranquil autumn 
evening, with the promise of a coming spring before it. 

Old age at rest, and the year of mortality approaching to 
its close ; but a new life rising beyond it a new creation 
for the coming year — carrying us forward in hope even in 
this world. The young are plants rising, as the trees of 
the forest fall. 
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A tender friendship based upon the reminiscences of a 
once fervent love, is perhaps among the sweetest and purest 
sentiments that can visit the human heart. 

Love freed from the contradictions and passions which 
belong to this world — strong, enduring — stronger and 
stronger, and sweeter and sweeter every passing hour. 

Earnest of that heaven, where Love shall at last be united 
unto Joy, his eternal and long betrothed bride. 

Best gift of that Divine, Ineffable, and Almighty, who 
has given unto us richly all things to enjoy. 



THE END. 
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BURNS. 



In the modern arrangements of society, it is no 
uncommon thing that a man of genius must, like 
Butler, ' ask for bread and receive a stone ;^ for, in 
spite of our grand maxim of supply and demand, 
it is by no means the highest excellence that men 
are most forward to recognise. The inventor of a 
spinning-jenny is pretty sure of his reward in his 
own day; but the writer of a true poem, like the 
apostle of a lanie religion, is nearly as sure of the 
contrary. We do not know whether it is not an 
aggravation of the injustice, that there is generally 
a posthumous retribution. Robert Bums, in the 
course of Nature, might yet have been living; but 
his short life was spent in toil and penury; and 
he died, in the prime of his manhood, miserable 
and neglected : and yet already a brave mausoleum 
shines over his dust, and more than one splendid 
monument has been reared m o^iJast ^^acfc^ \Rk\b^ 
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feme ; the street where he languished in poverty 
is called by his name ; the highest personages in 
our literature have been proi^d to appear as his 
commentators and admirers ; and here is the sia^th 
narrative of his Life that has been given to the 
world I 

Mr. Lockhart thinks it necessary to apologise 
for this new attempt on such a subject : but his 
readers, we believe, will readily acquit him; or, 
at worst, will censure only the performance of his 
task, not the choice of it. The character of Bums, 
indeed, is a theme that cannot easily become either 
trite or exhausted ; and will probably gain rather 
than lose in its dimensions by the distance to which 
it is removed by Time. No man, it has been said, 
is a hero to his valet : and this is probably true ; 
but the fault is at least as likely to be the valet's 
as the hero's. For it is certain, that to the vulgar 
eye few things are wonderful that are not distant. 
It is difficult for men to believe that the man, the 
mere man whom they see, nay perhaps painfully 
feel, toiling at their side through the poor jostlings 
of existence, can be made of finer clay than them- 
selves. Suppose that some dining acquaintance 
of Sir Thomas Lucy's, and neighbour of John-a- 
Combe's, had snatched an hour or two from the 
preservation of his game, and written us a Life of 
Shakspeare! What dissertations should we not 
have had, — not on Hamlet and The Tempest, but 
on the wool-trade, and deer-stealing, and the libel 
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and vagrant laws ; and how the Poacher became a 
Player; and how Sir Thomas and Mr. John had 
Christian bowels, and did not push him to extremi- 
ties ! In like manner, we believe, with respect to 
Bums, that till the companions of his pilgrimage, 
the Honourable Excise Commissioners, and the 
Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt, and the Dum- 
fries Aristocracy, and all the Squires and Earls, 
equally with the Ayr Writers, and the New and 
Old Light Clergy, whom he had to do with, shall 
have become invisible in the darkness of the Past, 
or visible only by light borrowed from his juxta- 
position, it will be difficult to measure him by any 
true standard, or to estimate what he really was 
and did, in the eighteenth century, for his country 
and the world. It will be difficult, we say ; but 
still a fair problem for literary historians ; and re- 
peated attempts will give us repeated approxima- 
tions. 

His former Biographers have done something, 
no doubt, but by no means a great deal, to assist 
us. Dr. Currie and Mr. Walker, the principal of 
these writers, have both, as was not so imnatural 
at that point of time, mistaken one essentially 
important thing : Their own and the world's true 
relation to their author, and the style in which it 
became such men to think and to speak of such 
a man. Dr. Currie loved the poet truly ; more per- 
haps than he avowed to his readers, or even to 
himself; yet he everywhere introduces him with a 
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certain patronising, apologetic air ; as if the polite 
public might think it strange and half unwarrant- 
able that he, a man of science, a scholar and gen- 
tleman, should do such honour to a rustic. In all 
this, however, we readily admit that his fault was 
not want of love, but weakness of faith ; and regret 
that the first and kindest of all our poet's biogra- 
phers should not bave seen further, or believed 
more boldly what he saw. Mr. Walker offends 
more deeply in the same kind : and both err alike 
in presenting us with a detached catalogue of his 
several supposed attributes, virtues, and vices, in- 
stead of a delineation of the resulting character 
as a living unity. This, however, is not painting a 
portrait; but gauging the length and breadth of 
the several features, and jotting down their dimen- 
sions in arithmetical ciphers. Nay, it is not so 
much as this : for we are yet to learn by what arts 
or instruments the mind could be so measinred and 
gauged. 

Mr. Lockhart, we are happy to say, has avoided 
both these errors. He uniformly treats Bums as 
the high and remarkable man the public voice has 
now pronounced him to be : and in delineating him, 
he has avoided the method of separate generali- 
ties, and rather sought for characteristic incidents, 
habits, actions, sayings; in a word, for aspects 
which exhibit the whole man, as he looked and 
lived among his fellows. The book accordingly, 
with all its deficiencies, gives more insight into the 
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true character of Bums, than any prior biography : 
though, being written on the very popular and con- 
densed scheme of an article for Constable's Miscel- 
lany, it has less depth than we could have wished 
and expected from a writer of such power; and 
contains rather more, and more multifarious, quo- 
tations, than belong of right to an original pro^ 
duction. Indeed, Mr. Locklmrt's own writing is 
generally so good, so clear, direct and nervous, that 
we seldom wish to see it making place for another 
man's. However, the spirit of the work is through- 
out candid, tolerant and anxiously conciliating; 
compliments and praises are liberally distributed, 
on all hands, to great and small; and, as Mr. 
Morris Birkbeck observes of the society in the 
backwoods of America, ^the courtesies of polite 
life are never lost sight of for a moment.' But 
there are better things than these in the volume ; 
and we can safely testify, not only that it is easily 
and pleasantly read a first time, but may even be 
without difficulty read again. 

Nevertheless, we are far from thinking that the 
problem of Bums's Biography has yet been ade- 
quately solved. We do not allude so much to de- 
ficiency of facts or documents, — ^though of these 
we are still every day receiving some fresh acces- 
sion, — as to the limited and imperfect application 
of them to the great end of Biography. Our 
notions upon this subject may perhaps appear 
extravagant ; but if an individual is really of con- 
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sequence enough to have his life and character 
recorded for pubKc remembrance, we have always 
been of opinion, that the public ought to be made 
acquainted with all the inward springs and relations 
of his character. How did the world and man^s 
life, from his particular position, represent them- 
selves to his mind ? How did coexisting circum- 
stances modify him from without ; how did he mo- 
dify these from within? With what endeavours 
and what efficacy rule over them ; with what re- 
sistance and what suffering sink under them? In 
one word, what and how produced was the effect 
of society on him ; what and how produced was 
his effect on society ? He who should answer 
these questions, in regard to any individual, would, 
a« we beUeve, famish a model of perfection in 
Biography, Few individuals, indeed, can deserve 
such a study; and many lives will be written, and, 
for the gratification of innoceni; curiosity, ought 
to be written, and read and forgotten, which are 
not in this sense biographies. But Bums, if we 
mistake not, is one of these few iadividuals; and 
such a study, at least with such a result, he has 
not yet obtained. Our own contributions to it, 
we are aware, can be but scanty and feeble ; but 
we offer them with good -will, and trust they may 
meet with acceptance from those they are intended 
for. 

Bums first came upon the world as a prodigy ; 
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and was, in that character, entertained by it, in the 
usual fashion, with loud, vague, tiunultuous won- 
der, speedily subsiding into censure and neglect ; 
till his early and most mournful death again awa- 
kened an enthusiasm for him, which, especially as 
there was now nothing to be done, and much to 
be spoken, has prolonged itself even to our own 
time. It is true, the ^ nine days^ have long since 
elapsed ; and the very continuance of this clamour 
proves that Bums was no vulgar wonder. Accord- 
ingly, even in sober judgments, where, as years 
passed by, he has come to rest more and more 
exclusively on his own intrinsic merits, and may 
now be wellnigh shorn of that casual radiance, he 
appears not only as a true British poet, but as 
one of the most considerable British men of the 
eighteenth century. Let it not be objected that 
he did little. He did much, if we consider where 
and how. If the work performed was small, we 
must remember that he had his very materials to 
discover ; for the metal he worked in lay hid under 
the desert moor, where no eye but his had guessed 
its existence ; and we may almost say, that with 
his own hand he had to construct the tpols for 
fashioning it. For he found himself in deepest 
obscurity, without help, without instruction, with- 
out model, or with models only of the meanest 
sort. An educated man stands, as it were, in the 
midst of a boundless arsenal and magazine, filled 
with all the weapons and engines which man^s skill 
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has been able to devise from the earliest time; 
and he works, accordingly, with a strength borrowed 
from all past ages. How different is his state who 
stands on the outside of that storehouse, and feels 
that its gates must be stormed, or remain forever 
shut against him! His means are the commonest 
and rudest ; the mere work done is no measure 
of his strength. A dwarf behind his steam-engine 
may remove mountains; but no dwarf will hew 
them down with the pickaxe ; and he must be a 
Titan that hurls them abroad with his arms. 

It is in this last shape that Bums presents him- 
self. Bom in an age the most prosaic that Britain 
had yet seen, and in a condition the most disadvan- 
tageous, where his mind, if it accomplished aught, 
must accomplish it under the pressure of continual 
bodily ton, nay of penury and desponding appre- 
hension of the worst evils, and with no furtherance 
but such knowledge as dwells in a poor man^s hut, 
and the rhymes of a Ferguson or Ramsay for his 
standard of beauty, he sinks not under all these 
impediments: through the fogs and darkness of 
that obscure region, his lynx eye discerns the true 
relations of the world and human life ; he grows 
into intellectual strength, and trains himself into 
intellectual expertness. Impelled by the expansive 
movement of his own irrepressible soul, he struggles 
forward into the general view ; and with haughty 
modesty lays down before us, as the fruit of his 
labour, a gift, which Time has now pronounced im- 
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perishable. Add to all this^ that his darksome^ 
drudging childhood and youth was by far the kind^ 
liest era of his whole life ; and that he died in his 
thirty-seventh year: and then ask, If it be strange 
that his poems are imperfect^ and of small extent, 
or that his genius attained no mastery in its art? 
Alas, his Sun shone as through a tropical tornado; 
and the pale Shadow of Death eclipsed it at noon I 
Shrouded in such balefiil vapours, the genius of 
Bums was never seen in clear azure splendour, 
enlightening the world : but some beams from it 
did, by fits, pierce through; and it tinted those 
clouds with rainbow and orient colours, into a 
glory a^d stern grandeur, which men silently gazed 
on with wonder and tears ! 

We are anxious not to exaggerate ; for it is ex- 
position rather than admiration that our readers re- 
quire of us here; and yet to avoid some tendency 
to that side is no easy matter. We love Bums, 
and we pity him; and love and pity are prone 
to magnify. Criticism, it is sometimes thought, 
should be a cold business; we are not so sure of 
this ; but, at all events, our concern with Bums is 
not exclusively that of critics. True and genial 
as his poetry must appear, it is not chiefly aa a 
poet, but as a man, that he interests and afiects 
us. He was often advised to write a tragedy : time 
and means were not lent him for this ; but through 
life he enacted a tragedy, and one of the deepest. 
We question whether the world has since witnessed 
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BO utterly sad a scene ; whether JNTapoleon himself^ 
left to brawl with Sir Hudson Lowe, and perish on 
his rock, ^ amid the melancholy main,' presented 
to the reflecting mind such a ' spectacle of pity and 
fear,' as did this intrinsically nobler, gentler and 
perhaps greater soul, wasting itself away in a hope- 
less struggle with base entanglements, which coiled 
closer and closer round him, till only death opened 
him an outlet. Conquerors are a class of men with, 
whom, for most part, the world could well dis- 
pense; nor can the hard intellect, the unsympa- 
thising loftiness and high but selfish enthusiafim 
of such persons inspire us in general with any 
aflection ; at best it may excite amazement ; and 
their fall, like that of a pyramid, will be beheld 
with a certain sadness and awe. But a true Poet, 
a man in whose heart resides some eflBluence of 
Wisdom, some tone of the ' Eternal Melodies,' is 
the most precious gift that can be bestowed on a 
generation : we see in him a freer, purer develop- 
ment of whatever is noblest in ourselves ; his life 
is a rich lesson to us ; and we mourn his death as 
that of a benefactor who loved and taught us. 

Such a gift had Nature, in her bounty, bestowed 
on us in Robert Burns ; but with queenlike indif- 
ference she cast it from her hand, like a thing of 
no moment ; and it was defaced and torn asunder 
as an idle bauble, before we recognised it. To 
the ill-starred Burns was given the power of ma- 
king man's life more venerable, but that of wisely 
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guiding his own life was not given. Destiny, — 
for so in our ignorance we must speak, — ^his faults, 
the faults of others, proved too hard for him ; and 
that spirit, which might have soared could it but 
have walked, soon sank to the dust, its glorious 
faculties trodden under foot in the blossom ; and 
died, we may almost say, without ever having lived. 
And so kind and warm a soul ; so fiill of inborn 
riches, of love to all living and lifeless things ! 
How his heart flows out in sympathy over uni- 
versal Nature ; and in her bleakest provinces dis- 
cerns a beauty and a meaning ! The ^ Daisy' falls 
not unheeded under his ploughshare; nor the 
ruined nest of that ^wee, cowering, timorous 
beastie,' cast forth, after all its provident pains, 
to ' thole the sleety dribble, and cranreuch cauld.' 
The ^hoar visage' of Winter delights him; he 
dwells with a sad and oft-returning fondness in 
these scenes of solemn desolation; the voice of 
the tempest becomes an anthem to his ears ; he 
loves to walk in the sounding woods, for ^ it raises 
' his thoughts to Him that walketh on the wings of 
^ the wind,^ A lame Poet-soul, for it needs but to 
be struck, and the sound it yields will be music ! 
But observe him chiefly as he mingles with his 
brother men. What warm, all-comprehending 
fellow-feeling; what trustful, boundless love ; what 
generous exaggeration of the object loved ! His 
rustic friend, his nut-brown maiden, are no longer 
mean and homely, but a hero and a queen, whom 
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he prizes as the paragons of Earth. The rough 
scenes of Scottish life, not seen by him in any 
Arcadian illusion, but in the rude contradiction, in 
the smoke and soil of a too harsh reality, are still 
lovely to him : Poverty is indeed his companion, 
but Love also, and Courage ; the simple feelings, 
the worth, the nobleness, that dwell under the 
straw roof, are dear and venerable to his heart : 
and thus over the lowest provinces of man^s exist- 
ence he pours the glory of his own soul ; and they 
rise, in shadow and sunshine, softened and bright^ 
ened into a beauty which other eyes discern not 
in the highest. He has a just self-consciousness, 
which too often degenerates into pride ; yet it is a 
noble pride, for defence, not for offence ; no cold 
suspicious feeling, but a &ank and social one. The 
Peasant Poet bears himself, we might say, like a 
King in exile : he is cast among the low, and feels 
himself equal to the highest; yet he claims no 
rank, that none may be disputed to him. The for- 
ward he can repel, the supercilious he can subdue ; 
pretensioD^ of wealth or ancestry are of no avail 
with him ; there is a fire in that dark eye, under 
which the 'insolence of condescension' cannot 
thrive. In his abasement, in his extreme need, he 
forgets not for a moment the majesty of Poetry 
and Manhood. And yet, far as he feels himself 
above common men, he wanders not apart from 
them, but mixes warmly in their interests ; nay, 
throws himself into tTa.eii «ima, as^d, as it were. 
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entreats them to love him. It is moving to see 
how, in his darkest despondency, this proud being 
still seeks relief from friendship ; unbosoms him- 
self, often to the unworthy; and, amid tears, strains 
to his glowing heart a heart that knows only the 
name of friendship. ' And yet he was 'quick to 
learn j' a man of keen vision, before whom com- 
mon disguises afforded no concealment. His un- 
derstanding saw through the hoUowness even of 
accomplished deceivers ; but there was a generous 
credulity in his heart. And so did our Peasant 
shew himself among us ; ' a soul like an jiEolian 
' harp, in whose strings the vulgar wind, as it passed 
' through them, changed itself into articulate me- 
Mody.' And this was he for whom the world 
found no fitter business than quarrelling with 
smugglers and vintners, computing excise-dues upon 
tallow, and gauging alebarrels ! In such toils was 
that mighty Spirit sorrowfully wasted : and a hun- 
dred years may pass on, before another such is 
given us to waste. 

* 

All that remains of Bums, the Writings he has 
left, seem to us, as we hinted above, no more than 
a poor mutilated fraction of what was in him; 
brief, broken glimpses of a genius that could never 
shew itself complete ; that wanted all things for 
completeness : culture, leisure, true effort, nay even 
length of life. His poems are, with scarcely any 
exception, mere occasional efiusions ; poured forth 
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with little premeditation; expressing, by such 
means as offered, the passion, opinion, or humour 
of the hour. Never in one instance was it per- 
mitted him to grapple with any subject with the 
ftdl collection of his strength, to £use and mould it 
in the concentrated fire of his genius. To try by 
the strict rules of Art such imperfect fragments, 
would be at once unprofitable and unfair. Never- 
theless, there is something in these poems, marred 
and defective as they are, which forbids the most 
fastidious student of poetry to pass them by. 
Some sort of enduring quality they must have : 
for, after fifty years of- the wildest vicissitudes in 
poetic taste, they stiU continue to be read; nay, 
are read more and more eagerly, more and more 
extensively ; and this not only by literary virtuosos, 
and that class upon whom transitory causes operate 
most strongly, but by all classes, down to the most 
hard, unlettered and truly natural class, who read 
little, and especially no poetry, except because they 
find pleasure in it. The grounds of so singular 
and wide a popularity, which extends, in a literal 
sense, from the palace to the hut, and over all 
regions where the English tongue is spoken, are 
well worth inquiring into. After every just deduc- 
tion, it seems to imply some rare excellence in 
these works. What is that excellence ? 

To answer this question will not lead us far. 
The excellence of Burns is, indeed, among the 
rarest, whether in poetry or prose; but, at the 
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same time, it is plain and easily recognised : his 
Sincerity, his indisputable air of Truth. Here 
are no fabufous woes or joys ; no hollow fantastic 
sentimentalities ; no wiredrawn refinings, either in 
thought or feeling : the passion that is traced be- 
fore us has glowed in a living heart ; the opinion 
he utters has risen in his own understaading, and 
been a light to his own steps. He does not write 
from hearsay, but from sight and experience; it 
is the scenes that he has lived and laboured amidst, 
that he describes : those scenes, rude and humble 
as they are, have kindled beautiful emotions in his 
soul, noble thoughts, and definite resolves ; and he 
speaks forth what is in him, not from any outWai-d 
call of vanity or interest, but because his heart is 
too fall to be silent. He speaks it with such 
melody and modulation as he can; 'in homely 
rustic jingle;* but it is his own, and genuine. 
This is the grand secret for finding readers and 
retaining them : let him who would move and con- 
vince others, be first moved and convinced himself. 
Horace^s rule. Si vis me flere, is applicable in a 
wider sense than the literal one. To every poet, 
to every writer, we might say : Be true, if you 
would be believed. Let a man but speak forth 
with genuine earnestness the thought, the emotion, 
the actual condition of his own heart ; and other 
men, so strangely are we aU knit together by the 
tie of sympathy, must and will give heed to 
In culture, in extent of view, we may 
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the speaker, or below him ; but in either case^ hiaf 
words, if they are earnest and sincere, -will find 
some response within us ; for in spite of all casual 
varieties in outward rank, or inward, as face an- 
swers to face, so does the heart of man to man. 

This may appear a very simple principle, and 
one which Bums had little merit in discovering. 
True, the discovery is easy enough : but the prac- 
tical appliance is not easy ; is indeed the funda- 
mental difiSculty which all poets have to strive 
with, and which scarcely one in the hundred ever 
fairly surmounts. A head too dull to discrimi- 
nate the true from the false ; a heart too dull to 
love the one at all risks, and to hate the other in 
spite of all temptations, are alike fatal to a writer. 
With either, or, as more commonly happens, with 
both, of these deficiencies, combine a love of dis- 
tinction, a wish to be original, which is seldom 
wanting, and we have Affectation, the bane of li- 
terature, as Cant, its elder brother, is of morals. 
How often does the one and the other front us, 
in poetry, as in life ! Great poets themselves are 
not always free of this vice ; nay, it is precisely 
on a certain sort and degree of greatness that it is 
most commonly ingrafted. A strong effort after ex- 
cellence will sometimes solace itself with a mere 
shadow of success; he who has much to unfold, 
will sometimes unfold it imperfectly. Byron, for 
instance, was no common man: yet if we exa- 
mine his poetry with tlois \\eNv , ^^ ^\i'aXL find it far 
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enough from faultless. Grenerally speakings we 
should say that it is not true. He refreshes us, 
not with the divine fountain, but too often with 
vulgar strong waters, stimulating indeed to the 
taste, but soon ending in dislike, or even nausea. 
Are his Harolds and Giaours, we would ask, real 
men ; we mean, poetically consistent and conceiv- 
able men? Do not these characters, does not 
the character of their author, which more or less 
shines through them all, rather appear a thing put 
on for the occasion ; no natural or possible mode 
of being, but something intended to look much 
grander than nature? Surely, all these stormfiil 
agonies, this volcanic heroism, superhuman con- 
tempt and moody desperation, with so much scowl- 
ing, and teeth-gnashing, and other sulphurous 
humour, is more like the brawling of a player in 
some paltry tragedy, which is to last three hours, 
than the bearing of a man in the business of life, 
which is to last three score and ten years. To 
ou^ minds, there is a taint of this sort, something 
which we should call theatrical, false, affected, in 
every one of these otherwise so powerful pieces. 
Perhaps Don Juan, especially the latter parts of it, 
is the only thing approaching to a micere work, he 
ever wrote ; the only work where he shewed him- 
sdf, in any measure, as he was; and seemed so 
intent on his subject as, for moments, to forget 
himself. Yet Byron hated this vice ; we believe^ 
heartily detested it : nay, lie \wA ftj&d^ax^^ Hsss:asafti 
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war against it in words. So difficult is it even for 
the strongest to make this primary attainment^ 
which might seem the simplest of all : to read its 
ovm consciousness vnthout mistakes, without errors 
involuntary or wilful! We recollect no poet of 
Bums's susceptibility who comes before us from 
the first, and abides with us to the last, with such 
a total want of afiectation. He is an honest man, 
and an honest writer. In his successes and his 
failures, in his greatness and his littleness, he is 
ever clear, simple, true, and glitters with no lustre 
but his own. We reckon this to be a great virtue ; 
to be, in fact, the root of most other virtues, lite- 
rary as well as moral. 

Here, however, let us say, it is to the Poetry 
of Burns that we now aUude; to those writings 
which he had time to meditate, and where no 
special reason existed to warp his critical feeling, 
or obstruct his endeavour to fulfil it. Certain of 
his Letters, and other firactions of prose compo- 
sition, by no means deserve this praise. Here, 
doubtless, there is not the same natural truth of 
style; but on the contrary, something not only 
stifl*, but strained and twisted ; a certain high-flown 
inflated tone, the stilting emphasis of which con- 
trasts ill with the firmness and rugged simplicity 
of even his poorest verses. Thus no man, it would 
appear, is altogether unaffected. Does not Shaks- 
peare himself sometimes premeditate the sheerest 
bombast I But even with Te^^id to these Letters 
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of Bums, it is but fair to state that he had two 
excuses. The first was his comparative deficiency 
in language. Burns, though for most part he 
writes with singular force, and even gracefulness, 
is not master of English prose, as he is of Scottish 
verse; not master of it, we mean, in proportion 
to the depth and vehemence of his matter. These 
Letters strike us as the effort of a man to express 
something which he has no organ fit for expressing. 
But a second and weightier excuse is to be found 
in the peculiarity of Bums's social rank. His cor- 
respondents are often men whose relation to him 
he has never accurately ascertained ; whom there- 
fore he is either forearming himself against, or 
else unconsciously flattering, by adopting the style 
he thinks will please them. At all events, we 
should remember that these faults, even in his 
Letters, are not the rule, but the exception. When- 
ever he writes, as one would ever wish to do, to 
trusted friends and on real interests, hia style be- 
comes simple, vigorous, expressive, sometimes even 
beautiful. His letters to Mrs. Dunlop are uni- 
formly excellent. 

But we return to his Poetry. In addition to its 
Sincerity, it has another peculiar merit, which in- 
deed is but a mode, or perhaps a means, of the 
foregoing : this displays itself in his choicQ of sub- 
jects ; or rather in his indifference as to subjects, 
and the power he has of making all subjects inter- 
esting. The ordinary poet, like the ordinary man, 
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is forever seeking in external circumstances the 
help which can be found only in himself. In what 
is famiUar and near at hand^ he discerns no form 
or comeliness : home is not poetical but prosaic ; it 
is in some past, distant, conventional heroic world, 
that poetry resides ; were he there and not here, 
were he thus and not so, it would be well with 
him. Hence our innumerable host of rose-coloured 
Novels and iron-mailed Epics, with their locality 
not on the earth, but somewhere nearer to the 
Moon. Hence our Virgins of the Sun, and our 
Knights of the Cross, m^icious Saracens in tur- 
bans, and copper-coloured Chiefs in wampum, and 
so many other truculent figures from the heroic 
times or the heroic climates, who on all hands 
swarm in our poetry. Peace be with them ! But 
yet, as a great moralist proposed preaching to the 
men of this century, so would we fain preach to 
the poets, 'a sermon on the duty of staying at 
home.^ Let them be sure that heroic ages and 
heroic climates can do little for them. That form of 
life has attraction for us, less because it is better or 
nobler than our own, than simply because it is dif- 
ferent; and even this attraction must be of the most 
transient sort. For will not our own age, one day, 
be an ancient one ; and have as quaint a costume 
as the rest ; not contrasted with the rest, therefore, 
but ranked along with them, in respect of quaint- 
ness? Does Homer interest us now, because he 
wrote of wh&t passed ^eyoIi^L\sa&li^^iN^<ix^««ft^ and 
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two centuries before he was bom; or because lie 
wrote what passed in God's world, and in the heart 
of man, which is the same after thirty centuries ? 
Let our poets look to this : is their feeling really 
finer, truer, and their vision deeper than that of 
other men,— they have nothing to fear, even firom 
the humblest subject ; is it not so, — they have no- 
thing to hope, but an ephemeral favour, even from 
the highest. 

The poet, we imagine, can never have far to seek 
for a subject : the elements of his art are in him, 
and around him on every hand ; for him the Ideal 
world is not remote from the Actual, but under it 
and within it : nay, he is a poet, precisely because 
he can discern it there. Wherever there is a sky 
above him, and a world around him, the poet is in 
his pl^e ; for there too is man's existence, with its 
infinite longings and small acquirings; its ever- 
thwarted, ever-renewed endeavours; its unspeak- 
able aspirations, its fears and hopes that wander 
through Eternity ; and all the mystery of bright- 
ness and of gloom that it was ever made of, in 
any age or climate, since man first began to live. 
Is there not the fifth act of a Tragedy in every 
death-bed, though it were a peasant's, and a bed of 
heath ? And are wooings and weddings obsolete, 
that there can be Comedy no longer ? Or are men 
suddenly grown wise, that Laughter must no longer 
shake his sides, but be cheated of his Farce ? Man.'^ 
life and nature is, as it was, aafli «& \\. ^w^ ^^«t\3fc< 
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But the poet must have an eye to read these things^ 
and a heart to understand them ; or they come and 
pass away before him in vain. He is a vates, a 
seer; a gift of vision has been given him. Has 
life no meanings for him, which another cannot 
equally decipher ; then he is no poet, and Delphi 
itself wUl not make him one. 

In this respect, Bums, though not perhaps ab- 
solutely a great poet, better manifests his capabi- 
lity, better proves the truth of his genius, than 
if he had, by his own strength, kept the whole 
Minerva Press going, to the end of his literary 
course. He shews himself at least a poet of Na- 
ture's own making; and Nature, after all, is still 
the grand agent in making poets. We often hear 
of this and the other external condition being re- 
quisite for the existence of a poet. Sometimes it 
is a certain sort of training ; he must have studied 
certain things, studied for instance ^ the elder dra- 
matists,^ and so learned a poetic language; as if 
poetry lay in the tongue, not in the heart. At 
other times, we are told, he must be bred in a 
certain rank, and must be on a confidential foot- 
ing with the higher classes; because, above all 
things, he must see the world. As to seeing the 
world, we apprehend this will cause him little dif- 
ficulty, if he have but eyesight to see it with. 
Without eyesight, indeed, the task might be hard. 
The blind or the purblind man ^ travels from Dan 
m^ ^eersheba^ and l^nda it ili b^xteiv/ But hap. 
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pily every poet is bom in the world ; and sees it, 
with or against his will, every day and every hour 
he lives. The mysterious workmanship of man^s 
heart, the true light and the inscrutable darkness 
of man^s destiny, reveal themselves not only in 
capital cities and crowded saloons, but in every hut 
and hamlet where men have their abode. Nay, do 
not the elements of all human virtues and all human 
vices; the passions at once of a Borgia and of a 
Luther, lie written, in stronger or fainter lines, in 
the consciousness of every individual bosom, that 
has practised honest self-examination ? Truly, this 
same world may be seen in Mossgiel and Tarbol- 
ton, if we look well, as clearly as it ever came to 
light in Crockford^s, or the Tuileries itself. 

But sometimes still harder requisitions are laid 
on the poor aspirant to poetry ; for it is hinted that 
he should have been born two centuries ago ; inas- 
much as poetry, about that date, vanished from the 
earth, and became no longer attainable by men ! 
Such cobweb speculations have, now and then, 
overhung the field of literature ; but they obstruct 
not the growth of any plant there : the Shakspeare 
or the Bums, unconsciously and merely as he walks 
onward, silently brushes them away. Is not every 
genius an impossibility tiU he appear? Why do 
we call him new and original, if we saw where his 
marble was lying, and what fabric he could rear 
from it? It is not the material but the work- 
man that is wanting. It is i\o\. ^Saa d^isf^ ^^^^saRfc *^cis^ 
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hinders^ but the dim eye. A Scottisli peasant^s life 
was the meanest and rudest of all lives^ till Barns 
became a poet in it^ and a poet of it ; fomid it a 
marCs life^ and therefore significant to men. A 
thousand battle-fields remain imsung; but the 
Wownded Hare has not perished without its me- 
morial ; a balm of mercy yet breathes on us from 
its dumb agonies^ because a poet was there. Our 
Halloween had passed and repassed^ in rude awe 
and laughter, since the era of the Druids ; but no 
Theocritus, till Burns, discerned in it the mate- 
rials of a Scottish Idyl : neither was the Holy Fair 
any Council of Trent, or Roman Jubilee; but never- 
theless. Superstition and Hypocrisy and Fun having 
been propitious to him, in this man^s hand it be- 
came a poem, instinct with satire and genuine 
comic life. Let but the true poet be given us, we 
repeat it, place him where and how you will, and 
true poetry will not be wanting. 

Independently of the essential gift of poetic 
feeling, as we have now attempted to describe it^ 
a certain rugged sterling worth pervades whatever 
Bums has written : a virtue, as of green fields and 
mountain breezes, dwells in his poetry ; it is redo- 
lent of natural life, and hardy natural men. There 
is a decisive strength in him, and yet a sweet 
native gracefiilness : he is tender, he is vehement, 
yet without constraint or too visible eflbrt; he 
melts the heart, or inflames it, with a power which 
aeems habitual and familiac to him.. We see that. 
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in this man there was the gentleness, the trem- 
bling pity of a woman, with the deep earnestness, 
the force and passionate ardour of a hero. Tears 
lie in him, and consuming fire ; as lightning lurks 
in the drops of the summer cloud. He has a 
resonance in his bosom for every note of human 
feeling; the high and the low, the sad, the ludi- 
crous, the joyful, are welcome in their turns to 
' his Ughtly-moved and all-conceiving spirit.^ And 

his subject, be it what it may ! How he fixes, as it 
were, the full image of the matter in his eye ; fiill 
and clear in every lineament ; and catches the real 
type and essence of it, amid a thousand accidents 
and superficial drcultances, no one of which 
misleads him ! Is it of reason ; some truth to be 
discovered? No sophistry, no vain surface-logic 
detains him ; quick, resolute, unerring, he pierces 
through into the marrow of the question; and 
speaks his verdict with an emphasis that cannot be 
forgotten. Is it of description ; some visual ol?ject 
to be represented ? No poet of any age or nation 
is more graphic than Bums : the characteristic 
features disclose themselves to him at a glance; 
three lines firom his hand, and we have a likeness. 
And, in that rough dialect, in that rude, often 
awkward metre, so clear and definite a likeness ! 
It seems a draughtsman working with a burnt 
stick ; and yet the burin of a Betzsch is not more 
expressive or exact. 
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Of this last excellence^ the plainest and most 
comprehensive of all, being indeed the root and 
foundation of every sort of talent, poetical or in- 
tellectual, we could produce innumerable instances 
from the writings of Bums. Take these glimpses 
of a snow-storm from his Winter Night (the italics 
are ours) : 

When biting Boreas, fell and donre, 
Sharp shivers thro' the leafless bow'r. 
And Phoebus gies a short-livd glotor 

Far south the lift, 
Dim-darlc^ning thro the flaky show*r 

Or whirling drift : 

Ae night the storm the steeples rock'd. 
Poor labour sweet in sleep was lock'd. 
While bums wi* snawy wreeths upchoch*d. 

Wild-eddying whirl. 
Or thro' the mining outlet lock'd, 

Down headlong hurl. 

Are there not ^descriptive touches* here? The 
describer saw this thing ; the essential feature and 
true likeness of every circumstance in it; saw, 
and not with the eye only. ^ Poor labour locked 
in' sweet sleep;* the dead stillness of man, uncon- 
scious, vanquished, yet not unprotected, while such 
strife of the material elements rages, and seems to 
reign supreme in loneliness : this is of the heart 
as well as of the eye !— Look also at his ima^e of 
a thaw, and prophesied fall of the Auld Brig : 

When heavy, dark, continued, a*-day rains 
Wi' deepening delugea o'etfLoYf tha iglaAiva •, 
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When from tlie lulls where springs the brawling Coil, 
Or stately Lugar's mossy fountains hoil. 
Or where the Greenock winds his moorland course, 
Or haunted Garpal* draws his feeble source, 
Arous'd by blustering winds and spotting thowes. 
In mony a torrent down his snaw-broo rowes ; 
Wliile crashing ice, home on the roaring speat. 
Sweeps dams and mills and brigs a* to the gate ; 
And from Glenbuck down to the Eottonkey, 
Auld Ayr is just one lengthened tumbling sea ; 
Then down ye'U hurl, Deil nor ye never rise ! 
And dash the gumliejaups up to the pouring skies. 

The last line is in itself a Poussin-picture of that 
Deluge ! The welkin has, as it were, bent down 
with its weight ; the ^gumliejaups' and the ^pour- 
ing skies^ are mingled together; it is a world of 
rain and ruin. — In respect of mere clearness and 
minute fidelity, the Farmer's commendation of his 
Auld Mare, in plough or in cart, may vie with 
Homer^s Smithy of the Cyclops, or yoking of 
Priam^s Chariot. Nor have we forgotten stout 
Burn-the-mnd and his brawny customers, inspired 
by Scotch Drink: but it is needless to multiply 
examples. One other trait of a much finer sort we 
select from multitudes of such among his Songs, 
It gives, in a single line, to the saddest feeling the 
saddest environment and local habitation : 

The pale Moon is setting beyond the white wave. 
And Tims is setting wt me, O ; 
Farewell, false friends ! false lover, farewell ! 
I'll nae mair trouble them nor thee, O, 
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This clearness of sight we have called the foun- 
dation of all talent ; for in fact^ unless we see our 
object, how shall we know how to place or prize it, 
in our understanding, our imagination^ our affec- 
tions ? Yet it is not in itself, perhaps, a very high ex- 
cellence; but capable of being united indifferently 
with the strongest, or with ordinary powers. Homer 
surpasses all men in this quality : but strangely 
enough, at no great distance below him are Richard- 
son and Defoe. It belongs, in truth, to what 
is called a lively mind; and gives no siire indi- 
cation of the higher endowments that may exist 
along with it. In all the three cases we have men- 
tioned, it is combined with great garrulity ; their 
descriptions are detailed, ample and lovingly exact; 
Homer^s fire bursts through, from time to time^ 
as if by accident ; but Defoe and Richardson have 
no fire. Burns, again, is not more distinguished 
by the clearness than by the impetuous force of 
his conceptions. Of the strength, the piercing 
emphasis with which he thought, his emphasis of 
expression may give a humble but the readiest 
proof. Who ever uttered sharper sayings than 
his ; words more memorable, now by their burning 
vehemence, now by their cool vigour and laconic 
pith ? A single phrase depicts a whole subject, a 
whole scene. We hear of ' a gentleman that de- 
' rived his patent of nobility direct from Almighty 
^ God.^ Our Scottish forefathers in the battle- 
jfe/d struggled forward ^ red-wat-sftod -J in this one 
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word, a foil vision of horror and carnage, perhaps 
too frightfoUy accurate for Art ! 

In fact, one of the leading features in the mind 
of Bums is this vigour of his strictly intellectual 
perceptions. A resolute force is ever visible in his 
judgments, and in his feelings and volitions. Pro- 
fessor Stewart says of him, with some surprise: 
' All the faculties 6f Bums^s mind were, as far as 
' I could judge, equally vigorous ; and his predilec- 
' tion for poetry was rather the result of his own 
^enthusiastic and impassioned temper, than of a 
^ genius exclusively adapted to that species of com- 
^ position. From his conversation I should have 
' pronounced him to be fitted to excel in whatever 
' walk of ambition he had chosen to exert his abi- 
^ lities.^ But this, if we mistake not, is at all times 
the very essence of a truly poetical endowment. 
Poetry, except in such eases as that of Keats, 
where the whole consists in a weak-eyed maudlin 
sensibility, and a certain random tunefulness of 
nature, is no separate faculty, no organ which can 
be superadded to the rest, or disjoined from them ; 
but rather the result of their general harmony and 
completion. The feelings, the gifts that exist in 
the Poet, are those that exist, with more or less 
development, in every human soul : the imagina- 
tion, which shudders at the Hell of Dante, is the 
same faculty, weaker in degree, which called that 
picture into being. How does the Poet speak to 
men, with power^ but by being still mare a jomi /.il 
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than they ? Shakspeare^ it has been well observed, 
in the planning and completing of his tragedies, 
has shewn an Understanding, were it nothing more, 
which might have governed states, or indited a 
Novum Orgarmm. What Bums's force of under- 
standing may have been, we have less means of 
judging: it had to dwell among the humblest 
objects ; never saw Philosophy ; never rose, except 
by natural effort and for short intervals, into the 
region of great ideas. Nevertheless, sufficient in- 
dication, if no proof sufficient, remains for us in 
his works : we discern the brawny movements of 
a gigantic though untutored strength; and can 
understand how, in conversation, his quick sure 
insight into men and things may, as much as 
aught else about him, have amazed the best thinkers 
of his time and country. 

But, unless we mistake, the intellectual gift of 
Bums is fine as well as strong. The more delicate 
relations of things could not well have escaped his 
eye, for they were intimately present to his heart. 
The logic of the senate and the forum is indis- 
pensable, but not all-sufficient; nay, perhaps the 
highest Truth is that which will the most certainly 
elude it. For this logic works by words, and ' the 
highest,' it has been said, 'cannot be expressed in 
words.' We are not without tokens of an open- 
ness for this higher truth also, of a keen though 
uncultivated sense for it, having existed in Burns. 
}^Mr. Stewart, it will Tae TemexEJoet^^, ^ ^orcLdftts/ in 
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the passage above quoted, that Bums had formed 
some distinct conception of the ' doctrine of asso- 
ciation/ We rather think that far subtler things 
than the doctrine of association had from of old 
been fanuliar to him. Here for instance : 

* We know nothing/ thus writes he, * or next to nothing, 
of the structure of our souls, so we cannot account for 
those seeming caprices in them, that one should be parti- 
cularly pleased with this thing, or struck with that, which, 
on minds of a different cast, makes no extraordinary im- 
pression. I have some favourite flowers in spring, among 
which are the mountain-daisy, the harebell, the foxglove, 
the wild-brier rose, the budding birch, and the hoary haw- 
thorn, that I view and hang over with particular delight. 
I never hear the loud solitary whistle of the curiew in a 
summer noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop of 
grey plover in an autumnal morning, without feeling an 
elevation of soul like the enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. 
Tell me, my dear friend, to what can this be owiug P Are 
we a piece of machinery, which, like the JEolian harp, pas- 
sive, takes the impression of the passing accident ; or do 
these workings argue something within us above the trod- 
den clod P I own myself partial to such proofs of those 
awful and important realities : a God that made all things, 
man's immaterial and immortal nature, and a world of 
weal or wo beyond death and the grave.' 

Force and fineness of understanding are often 
spoken of as something different from general force 
and fineness of nature, as something partly inde- 
pendent of them. The necessities of language so 
require it ; but in truth these qualities are not dis- 
tinct and independent : except in special cases^ and 
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from special causes^ they ever go together. A man 
of strong understanding is generally a man of 
strong character; neither is delicacy in the one 
kind often divided from delicacy in the other. No 
one, at all events, is ignorant that in the Poetry of 
Bums, keeimess of insight keeps pace with keen- 
ness of feeling; that his light is not more per- 
vading than his warmth. He is a man of the 
most impassioned temper ; with passions not strong 
only, but noble, and of the sort in which great 
virtues and great poems take their rise. It is re- 
verence, it is love towards all Nature that inspires 
him, that opens his eyes to its beauty, and makes 
heart and voice eloquent in its praise. There is a 
true old saying, that ^Love furthers knowledge :^ 
but above all, it is the living essence of that know- 
ledge which makes poets ; the first principle of its 
existence, increase, activity. Of Bums^s fervid af- 
fection, his generous all-embracing Love, we have 
spoken already, as of the grand distinction of his 
nature, seen equally in word and deed, in his Life 
and in his Writings. It were easy to multiply 
examples. Not man only, but all that environs 
man in the material and moral imiverse, is lovely 
in his sight : ^ the hoary hawthorn,^ the ^ troop of 
grey plover,^ the ^ solitary curlew,^ all are dear to 
him ; all live ui this Earth along with him, and to 
all he is knit as in mysterious brotherhood. How 
touching is it, for instance, that, amidst the gloom 
ofperaonsX misery, Taroodiii^ oNet XSaa ^dxvfccY deso- 
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lation without him and within him, he thinks of 
the ^ ourie cattle' and ^ silly sheep/ and their suf- 
ferings in the pitiless storm ! 

I thought me on the ourie cattle. 
Or siUy sheep, wha bide this brattle 

O' wintry war ; 
Or thro* the drift, deep-lairing, sprattle. 

Beneath a scaur. 
Ilk happing bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the merry months o* spring 
Delighted me to hear thee sing. 

What comes o' thee P 
Where wilt thou cow'r thy chittering wing. 

And close thy e'e P 

The tenant of the mean hut, with its ' ragged roof 
and chinky wall/ has a heart to pity even these ! 
This is worth several homilies on Mercy ; for it is 
the voice of Mercy herself. Burns, indeed, lives 
in sympathy ; his soul rushes forth into all realms 
of being ; nothing that has existence can be indif- 
ferent to him. The very Devil he cannot hate 
with right orthodoxy : 

But fare you weel, auld Nickie-ben ; 
O wad ye tak a thought and men* I 
Ye aiblins might, — ^I dinna ken, — 

StiU hae a stake ; 
I'm wae to think upo* yon den. 

Even for your sake I 

^^ He is the father of curses and lies,'^ said Dr. 
Slop ; " and is cursed ai\d damned already/'— ** 
^LBi sorry for it/^ quoth my unde Toby 1-^ 
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without Love were a physical and metaphysical 
impossibility. 

But has it not been said in contradiction to this 
principle, that ' Indignation makes verses?^ It has 
been so said, and is true enough : but the contra- 
diction is apparent, not real. The Indignation 
which makes verses is, properly speaking, an in- 
verted Love ; the love of some right, some worth, 
some goodness, belonging to ourselves or others, 
which has been injured, and which this tempes- 
tuous feeling issues forth to defend and avenge. 
No selfish fury of heart, existing there as a pri- 
mary feeling, and without its opposite, ever pro- 
duced much Poetry : otherwise, we suppose, the 
Tiger were the most musical of all our choristers. 
Johnson said, he loved a good hater; by which he 
must have meant, not so much one that hated 
violently, as one that hated wisely; hated base- 
ness from love of nobleness. However, in spite of 
Johnson^s paradox, tolerable enough for once in 
speech, but which need not have been so often 
adopted in print since then, we rather believe that 
good men deal sparingly in hatred, either wise or 
unwise : nay that a ' good^ hater is still a deside- 
ratum in this world. The Devil, at least, who 
passes for the chief and best of that class, is said 
to be noYsdse an amiable character. 

Of the verses which Indignation makes. Burns 

has also given us specimens : and among the best 

that were ever given. 'VJTa.o ViS\.fat^<&\.\!^ ^ Dweller 
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in yon Dungeon dark;' a piece that might have 
been chaunted by the Furies of -^schylus ? The 
secrets of the infernal Pit are laid bare ; a bound- 
less baleful ^ darkness visible ;^ and streaks of hell- 
fire quivering madly in its black haggard bosom ! 

Dweller in yon Dungeon, dark, 
Hangman of Creation, mark ! 
Who in widow's weeds appears. 
Laden with unhononred years, 
Noosing with care a bursting purse. 
Baited with many a deadly curse P 

Why should we speak of Scots wha hae wi' 
Wallace bled; since all know of it. from the king 
to the meanest of his subjects ? This dithyrambic 
was composed on horseback; in riding in the 
middle of tempests, over the wildest Galloway 
moor, in company with a Mr. Syme, who, observ- 
ing the poet^s looks, forbore to speak, — judiciously 
enough, for a man composing Brace's Address 
might be unsafe to trifle with. Doubtless this 
stem hymn was singing itself, as he formed it, 
through the soul of Burns : but to the external ear, 
it should be sung with the throat of the whirl- 
wind. So long as there is warm blood in the 
heart of Scotchman or man, it will move in fierce 
thrills under this war-ode; the best, we believe, 
that was ever written by any pen. 

Another wild stormful Song, that dwells in our 
ear and mind with a strange tenacity, \& MacrjiKw- 
son's Farewell. Perhaps ttiere \s ^syoa^^fite^XL^^s^*^^^^ 
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tradition itself that cooperates. For was not this 
grim Celt^ this shaggy Northland Caciis, that ' lived 
a life of sturt and strife, and died by treacherie/ 
was not he too one of the Nimrods and Napoleons 
of the earth, in the arena of his own remote misty 
glens, for want of a clearer and wider one? Nay, was 
there not a touch of grace given him ? A fibre of 
love and softness, of poetry itself, must have lived 
in his savage heart : for he composed that air the 
night before his execution; on the wings of that poor 
melody, his better soul would soar away above obli- 
vion, pain and all the ignominy and despair which, 
like an avalanche, was huding him to the abyss ! 
Here also, as at Thebes, and in Pelops^ line, was 
material Fate matched against man^s Freewill; 
matched in bitterest though obscure duel ; and the 
ethereal soul sank not, even in its blindness, with- 
out a cry which has survived it. But who, except 
Bums, could have given words to such a soul ; 
words that we never listen to without a strange 
half-barbarous, half-poetic fellow-feeling? 

Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 

Sae dauniingly gaed he ; 
He play d a spring, and danced it rotmd, 

Below the gallows tree. 

Under a lighter disguise, the same principle of 
Love, which we have recognised as the great cha- 
racteristic of Burns, and of all true poets, occa- 
sionally manifests itself in the shape of Humour. 
^Everywhere, indeed, m Toia svxsm^ TCift^j^^^^ ^ fall 
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buoyant flood of mirth rolls througli the mind of 
Burns ; he rises to the high, and stoops to the low, 
and is brother and playmate to all Nature. We 
speak not of his bold and often irresistible faculty 
of caricature; for this is Drollery rather than Hu- 
mour : but a much tenderer sportfulness dwells in 
himj and comes forth here and there, in evanes- 
cent and beautifiil touches; as in hh Address to the 
Mouse, or the Farmer's Mare, or in his Elegy on 
poor Mailie, which last may be reckoned his hap- 
piest effort of this kind. In these pieces there are 
traits of a Humour as fine as that of Sterne ; yet 
altogether different, original, peculiar, — the Hu- 
mour of Burns. 

Of the tenderness, the playful pathos, and many 
other kindred qualities of Bums's Poetry, much 
more might be said ; but now, with these poor out- 
lines of a sketch, we must prepare to quit this part 
of our subject. To speak of his individual Wri- 
tings adequately and with any detail, would lead 
us far beyond our limits. As already hinted, we can 
look on but few of these pieces as, in strict critical 
language, deserving the name of Poems : they are 
rhymed eloqueince, rhymed pathos, rhymed sense ; 
yet seldom essentially melodious, aerial, poetical. 
Tarn 6* Shanter itself, which enjoys so high a 
favour, does not appear to us, at all decisively, to 
come under this last category. It is not so much 
a poem, as a piece of sparkling rhetoric ; the heart 
and body of the story sl\\V \\^«. V^^^ ^^^ ^^-^y^^ 
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He has not gone baek^ mnch less carried ns back^ 
into that dark^ earnest^ wondering age, when the 
tradition was believed, and when it took its rise ; 
he does not attempt, by any new-modeUing of his 
supernatural ware, to strike anew that deep my- 
sterious chord of human nature, which once re- 
sponded to such things ; and which lives in us too^ 
and will forever live, though silent now, or yibra- 
ting with far other notes, and to far different 
issues. Our German readers will understand us, 
when we say, that he is not the Tieck but the 
Musaus of this tale. Externally it is all green and 
living; yet look closer, it is no firm growth, but 
only ivy on a rock. The piece does not properly 
cohere : the strange chasm which yawns in our 
incredulous imaginations between the Ayr public- 
house and the gate of Tophet, is nowhere bridged 
over, nay the idea of such a bridge is laughed at ; 
and thus the Tragedy of the adventure becomes a 
mere drunken phantasmagoria, or many-coloured 
spectrum painted on ale-vapours, and the Farce 
alone has any reality. We do not say that Bums 
should have made much more of this tradition ; we 
rather think that, for strictly poetical purposes, not 
much was to be made of it. Neither are we blind 
to the deep, varied, genial power displayed in what 
he has actually accomplished ; but we find far more 
' Shakspearean^ qualities, as these of Tarn o^Skanter 
have been fondly named, in many of his other 
pieces; nay, we incline to \i«^ev^, \Sa».\. l\»a latter 
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mi^ht have been written, all but quite as well, by 
a man who, in place of genius, had only possessed 
talent. 

Perhaps we may venture to say, that the most 
strictly poetical of all his ^poems^ is one which 
does not appear in Currie's Edition ; but has been 
often printed before and since, under the humble 
title of The Jolly Beggars. The subject truly is 
among the lowest in Nature ; but it only the more 
shews our Poet^s gift in raising it into the domain 
of Art. To our minds, this piece seems thoroughly 
compacted; melted together, refined; and poured 
forth in one flood of true liquid Jpimoiij. It is 
light, airy, soft of movement; yet sharp and pre- 
cise in its details; every face is a portrait: that 
raucle carlin, that wee Apollo, that Son of Mars, 
are Scottish, yet ideal; the scene is at once a 
dream, and the very Ragcastle of ^ Poosie-Nansie.^ 
Farther, it seems in a considerable degree com- 
plete, a real self-supporting Whole, which is the 
highest merit in a poem. The blanket of the Night 
is drawn asunder for a moment; in foil, ruddy, 
flaming light, these rough tatterdemalions are seen 
in their boisterous revel; for the strong pulse of 
Life vindicates its right to gladness even here; 
and when the curtain closes, we prolong the action, 
without effort ; the next day as the last, our Caird 
and our Balladmonger, are singing and soldering 
their ^ brats and callets^ are hawking, begging 
cheating ; and some other night, in new combina- 
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tions^ they will wring from Fate anotber hour <rf 
wassail and good cheer. Apart from the universal 
sympathy with man which this again bespeaks in 
Bums^ a genuine inspiration and no inconsider- * 
able technical talent are manifested here. There is 
the fidelity, humour, warm life and accurate paint- 
ing and grouping of some Teniers, for whom host* 
lers and carousing peasants are not without signi- 
ficance. It would be strange, doubtless, to call 
this the best of Bums^s writings : we mean to say 
only, that it seems to us the most perfect of its 
kind, as a piece of poetical composition, strictly 
so called. In the Beggars* Opera, in .the Beggar^s 
Bush, as other critics have already remarked^ there 
is nothing which, in real poetic vigour, equals this 
Cantata ; nothing, as we think, which comes within 
many degrees of it. 

But by far the most finished, complete and truly- 
inspired pieces of Bums are, without dispute, to be 
found among his Songs. It is here that, although 
through a small aperture, his light shines with least 
obstruction ; in its highest beauty, and pure sunny 
clearness. The reason may be, that Song is a brief 
simple species of composition; and requires no- 
thing so much for its perfection, as genuine poetic 
feeling, genuine music of heart. Yet the Song has 
its rules equally with the Tragedy; rules which 
in most cases are poorly fulfilled, in many cases 
are not so much as felt. We might write a long ^ 
essay on the Songs of Bums \ which we reckon by 
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far the best that Britain has yet produced : for, in- 
deed, since the era of Queen Elizabeth, we know 
not that, by any other hand, aught truly worth at- 
tention has been accomplished in this department. 
True, we have songs enough ^ by persons of quality;^ 
we have tawdry, hollow, wine-bred madrigals; 
many a rhymed speech ^ in the flowing and watery 
vein of Ossorius the Portugal Bishop,^ rich in so- 
norous words, and, for moral, dashed perhaps with 
some tint of a sentimental sensuality ; all which 
many persons cease not from endeavouring to sing; 
though for most part, we fear, the music is but 
from the throat outwards, or at best from some 
region fax enough short of the Soul; not in which, 
but in a certain inane Limbo of the Fancy, or even 
in some vaporous debateable-land on the outskirts 
of the Nervous System, most of such madrigals 
and rhymed speeches seem to have originated. 
With the Songs of Bums we must not name these 
things. Independently of the clear, manly, heart- 
felt sentiment that ever pervades his poetry, his 
Songs are honest in another point of view : in form, 
as weU as in spirit. They do not affect to be set 
to music, but they actually and in themselves are 
music ; they have received their life, and fashioned 
themselves together, in the medium of Harmony, 
as Venus rose from the bosom of the sea. The 
story, the feeling, is not detailed, but suggested ; 
not saidy or spouted, in rhetorical completeness 
and coherence; but sung, in ftt&i gvi^'ee^^'YCL ^or^^rvs^.^ 
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hints^ in fantastic breaks^ in warblings not of the 
voice only, but of the whole mind. We consider 
this to be the essence of a song ; and that no songs 
since the little careless catches, and, as it were, 
drops of song, which Shakspeare has here and there 
sprinkled over his Plays, fiilfil this condition in 
nearly the same degree as most of Biims's do. 
Such grace and truth of external movement, too, 
presupposes in general a corresponding force and 
truth of sentiment and inward meaning. The 
Songs of Bums are not more perfect in the former 
quality than in the latter. With what tenderness 
he sings, yet with what vehemence and entireness I 
There is a piercing wail in his sorrow, the purest 
rapture in his joy ; he bums with the sternest ire, 
or laughs with the loudest or sliest mirth ; and yet 
he is sweet and soft, ^ sweet as the smile when fond 
lovers meet, and soft as their parting tear !^ If we 
further take into account the immense variety of his 
subjects; how, from the loud flowing revel in Willie 
brew'd a Peck o' Mauty to the still, rapt enthusiasm 
of sadness for Mary in Heaven ; from the glad kind 
greeting of Auld Langsyne, or the comic archness 
of Duncan Gray, to the fire-eyed ftiry of Scots wha 
hae wi' Wallace bledy he has found a tone and words 
for every mood of man^s heart, — it will seem a 
small praise if we rank him as the first of all our 
Song-writers ; for we know not where to find one 
worthy of being second to him. 
It is on his Songa, aa \?^ \idiftNe, that Bums'a 
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chief influence as an author will ultimately be 
found to depend : nor, if our Fletcher's aphorism 
is true, shall we account this a small influence. 
^Let me make the songs of a people,^ said he, ^and 
you shall make its laws.' Surely, if ever any 
Poet might have equalled himself with Legislators 
on this ground, it was Burns. His Songs are 
already part of the mother-tongue, not of Scot- 
land only but of Britain, and of the millions that 
in all ends of the earth speak a British language. 
In hut and hall, as the heart unfolds itself in 
many-coloured joy and woe of existence, the namey 
the voice of that joy and that woe, is the name 
and voice which Bums has given them. Strictly 
speaking, perhaps no British man has so deeply ^f- 
fected the thoughts and feelings of so many men, 
as this solitary and altogether private individual, 
with means apparently the humblest. 

In another point of view, moreover, we incline 
to think that Bums's influence may have been 
considerable : we mean, as exerted specially on the 
Literature of his country, at least on the Litera- 
ture of Scotland. Among the great changes which 
British, particularly Scottish literature, has un- 
dergone since that period, one of the greatest will 
be found to consist in its remarkable increase of 
nationality. Even the English writers, most po- 
pular in Bums's time, were little distinguished for 
their literary patriotism, in this its best sense. 
A certain attenuated cosmoTfoAi\.«»i^\SLV^^SsL ^j^Rk^ 
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measure, taken place of the old insular home-feel- 
ing ; literature was, as it were, without any local 
environment ; was not nourished by the affections 
which spring from a native soil. Our Grays and 
Glovers seemed to write almost as if m vacuo ; the 
thing written bears no mark of place; it is not 
written so much for Englishmen, as for men ; or 
rather, which is the inevitable result of this, for 
certain Generalisations which philosophy termed 
men. Goldsmith is an exception : not so Johnson ; 
the scene of his Rambler is little more English 
than that of his Rasselas. But if such was, in 
some degree, the case with England, it was, in the 
highest degree, the case vdth Scotland. In fact, 
oiu' Scottish literature had, at that period, a very 
singular aspect; unexampled, so far as we know, 
except perhaps at Geneva, where the same state 
of matters appears still to continue. For a long 
period after Scotland became British, we had no 
literature: at the date when Addison and Steele 
were writing their Spectators, our good John Bos- 
ton was writing, with the noblest intent, but alike 
in defiance of grammar and philosophy, his Four^ 
fold State of Man, Then came the schisms in our 
National Church, and the fiercer schisms in our 
Body PoKtic : Theologic ink, and Jacobite blood, 
with gall enough in both cases, seemed to have 
blotted out the intellect of the country ; however, 
it was only obscured, not obUterated. Lord Karnes 
made nearly the first attempt «^ ^wdtioj^ English ; 
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and ere long, Hume, Robertson, Smith, and a 
whole host of followers, attracted hither the eyes 
of all Europe. And yet in this brilliant resuscita- 
tion of our ^ fervid genius,^ there was nothing truly 
Scottish, nothing indigenous ; except, perhaps, the 
natural impetuosity of intellect, which we some- 
times claim, and are sometimes upbraided with, as 
a characteristic of our nation. It is curious to 
remark that Scotland, so ftdl of writers, had no 
Scottish culture, nor indeed any English ; our cul- 
ture was almost exclusively French. It was by 
studying Racine and Voltaire, Batteux and Boi- 
leau, that Kames had trained himself to be a 
critic and philosopher; it was the light of Mon- 
tesquieu and Mably that guided Robertson in his 
political speculations ; Quesnay^s lamp that kindled 
the lamp of Adam Smith. Hume was too rich a 
man to borrow; and perhaps he reacted on the 
French more than he was acted on by them : but 
neither had he aught to do with Scotland ; Edin- 
burgh, equally with La Fleche, was but the lodging 
and laboratory, in which he not so much morally 
lived, as metaphysically investigated. Never, per- 
haps, was there a class of writers, so clear and 
well-ordered, yet so totally destitute, to all appear- 
ance, of any patriotic affection, nay of any human 
affection whatever. The French wits of the period 
were as unpatriotic : but their general deficiency 
in moral principle, not to say their avowed sen&\3.- 
ality and unbelief in all virtua, e^xvcxY^ ^^ cs^^^ 
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render this accountable enough. We hope, there 
is a patriotism founded on something better than 
prejudice; that our country may be dear to us, 
without injury to our philosophy; that in loving 
and justly prizing all other lands^ we may prize 
justly, and yet love before all others, our own 
stern Motherland, and the venerable Structure of 
social and moral Life, which Mind has through 
long ages been building up for us there. Surely 
there is nourishment for the better part of man's 
heart in all this : surely the roots, that have fixed 
themselves in the very core of man's being, may 
be so cultivated as to grow up not into briers, but 
into roses, in the field of his life ! Our Scottish 
sages have no such propensities : the field of their 
life shews neither briers nor roses ; but only a flat, 
continuous thrashing-floor for Logic, whereon, all 
questions, from the 'Doctrine of Rent' to the 
'Natural History of Religion,' are thrashed and 
sifted with the same mechanical impartiality ! 

With Sir Walter Scott at the head of our lite- 
rature, it cannot be denied that much of this evil 
is past, or rapidly passing away: our chief lite- 
rary men, whatever other &ults they may have, no 
longer live among us like a French Colony, or 
some knot of Propaganda Missionaries; but like 
natural-born subjects of the sdU, partaking and 
sympathising in all our attachments, humourd and 
habits. Our literature no longer grows in water 
but in mould, and wit\x VXiei \>T\xex^ws^ ^sr«\NVKa» q£ the 
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soil and climate. How much of this change may be 
due to Bums, or to any other individual, it might 
be diflScult to estimate. Direct literary imitation 
of Burns was not to be looked for. But his ex- 
ample, in the fearless adoption of domestic subjects, 
could not but operate from afar ; and certainly in 
no heart did the love of country ever bum with 
a warmer glow than in that of Burns : ' a tide of 
Scottish prejudice,' as he modestly calls this deep 
and generous feeling, ' had been poured along his 
' veins ; and he felt that it would boil there till 
^ the flood-gates shut in eternal rest.' It seemed 
to him, ssil he could do so little for his country, 
and yet would so gladly have done all. One small 
province stood open for him, — that of Scottish 
Song; and how eagerly he entered on it, how 
devotedly he laboured there! In his toilsome 
journeyings, this object never quits him ; it is the 
little happy-valley of his careworn heart. In the 
gloom of his own affliction, he eagerly searches 
after some lonely brother of the muse, and rejoices 
to snatch one other name from the oblivion that 
was covering it ! These were early feelings, and 
they abode with him to the end : 

A wish (I mind its power), 



A wishy^that to my latest hour 
■Will styongly heave ijay breast ; 
That I, for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some iidefol plan or book could make. 
Or sing a sang at lea&t. 
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The rough bur Thistle spreading wide 

Amang the bearded bear, 
I tum'd my weeding-clips aside, 

And spared the symbol dear. 

But to leave the mere literary character of 
Bums^ which has already detained us too long. 
Far more interesting than any of his written works, 
as it appears to us^ are his acted ones : the Life 
he willed^ and was fated^ to lead among his fellow 
men. These Poems are but little rhymed frag- 
ments scattered here and there in the grand un- 
rhymed Romance of his earthly existence; and it 
is only when intercalated in this at their proper 
places, that they attain their full measure of signi- 
ficance. And this too, alas, was but a fragment ! 
The plan of a mighty edifice had been sketched ; 
some columns, porticos, firm masses of building, 
stand completed; the rest more or less clearly 
indicated; with many a far-stretching tendency, 
which only studious and friendly eyes can now 
trace towards the purposed termination. For the 
work is broken oflF in the middle, almost in the 
beginning ; and rises among us, beautiful and sad, 
at oncfe unfinished and a ruin ! If charitable judg- 
ment was necessary in estimating his Poems, and 
justice required that the aim and the manifest 
power to fulfil it must often be accepted for the 
fulfilment; much more is this the case in r^ard 
to his Life, the sum and result of all his endeavours, 
^where iis difficulties carae u^ouYmbl xiatm detail 
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only, but in mass ; and so much has been left un- 
accomplished, nay was mistaken, and altogether 
marred. 

Properly speaking, there is but one era in the 
life of Bums, and that the earliest. We have not 
youth and manhood, but only youth : for, to the 
end, we discern no decisive change in the com- 
plexion of his character ; in his thirty-seventh year, 
he is still, as it were, in youth. With all that re- 
soluteness of judgment, that penetrating insight, 
and singular maturity of intellectual power, exhi- 
bited in his writings, he never attains to any clear- 
ness regarding himself; to the last, he never ascer- 
tains his peculiar aim, even with such distinctness 
as is common among ordinary men; and there- 
fore never can pursue it with that singleness of 
will, which insures success and some contentment 
to such men. To the last, he wavers between two 
purposes : glorying in his talent, Kke a true poet, 
he yet cannot consent to make this his chief and 
sole glory, and to foUow it as the one thing need- 
ful, through poverty or riches, through good or evil 
report. Another far meaner ambition still cleaves 
to him ; he must dream and struggle about a cer- 
tain ' Bock of Independence;' which, natural and 
even admirable as it might be, was still but a war- 
ring with the world, on the comparatively insigni- 
ficant ground of his being more completely or less 
completely supplied with money, than others ; of 
his standing at a higher ot at a\o^^"t ^ii^x>^^^a5^ 
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general estimation than others. For the world 
still appears to him, as to the young, in borrowed 
colours : he expects from it what it cannot give to 
any man ; seeks for contentment, not within him- 
self, in action and wise eflFort, but from without, in 
the kindness of circumstances, in love, friendship, 
honour, pecuniary ease. He would be happy, not 
actively and in himself, but passively and from 
some ideal cornucopia of Enjoyments, not earned 
by his own labour, but showered on him by the be- 
neficence of Destiny. Thus, like a young man, 
he cannot gird himself up for any worthy well-cal- 
culated goal, but swerves to and fro, between pas- 
sionate hope and remorseful disappointment : rush- 
ing onwards with a deep tempestuous force, he sur- 
mounts or breaks asunder many a barrier; tra- 
vels, nay advances far, but advancing only under 
uncertain guidance, is ever and anon turned from 
his path ; and to the last, cannot reach the only 
true happiness of a man, that of clear decided Ac- 
tivity in the sphere for which, by nature and cir- 
cumstances, he has been fitted and appointed. 

We do not say these things in dispraise of Bums ; 
nay, perhaps, they but interest us the more in his 
favour. This blessing is not given soonest to the 
best ; but rather, it is often the greatest minds that 
are latest in obtaining it ; for where most is to be 
developed, most time may be required to develop 
it. A complex condition had been assigned him 
£*om without ; as complex a condition from within : 
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no 'pre-established harmony^ existed between the 
clay soil of Mossgiel and the empyrean soul of 
Robert Burns ; it was not wonderful that the ad- 
justment between them should have been long post- 
poned, and his arm long cumbered, and his sight 
confused, in so vast and discordant an economy as 
he had been app6inted steward over. Byron was, 
at his death, but a year younger than Burns ; and 
through life, as it might have appeared, far more 
simply situated : yet in him too, we can trace no 
such adjustment, no such moral manhood; but 
at best, and only a little before his end, the begin- 
ning of what seemed such. 

By much the most striking incident in Bums's 
Life is his journey to Edinburgh; but perhaps a 
still more important one is his residence at Irvine, 
so early as in his twenty-third year. Hitherto his 
life had been poor and toil worn; but otherwise not 
ungenial, and, with all its distresses, by no means 
unhappy. In his parentage, deducting outward 
circumstances, he had every reason to reckon him- 
self fortunate. His father was a man of thought- 
ful, intense, earnest character, as the best of our 
peasants are ; valuing knowledge, possessing some, 
and, what is far better and rarer, open-minded 
for more : a man with ^ keen insight and devout 
heart ; reverent towards God, friendly therefore at 
once, and fearless towards all that God has made : 
in one word, though but a hard-handed peasant, a 
complete and fully unfolded Mau. %>0lOcl ^ ^^^is^^Vx^ 
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seldom found in any rank in society; and was worth 
descending far in society to seek. Unfortunately, 
he was very poor; had he been even a little richer, 
almost never so little, the whole might have issued 
far otherwise. Mighty events turn on a straw; 
the crossing of a brook decides the conquest of 
the world. Had this WiUiam Bums's small seven 
acres of nursery-ground anywise prospered, the boy 
Robert had been sent to school; had struggled 
forward, as so many weaker men do, to some uni- 
versity ; come forth not as a rustic wonder, but as 
a regular well-trained intellectual workman, and 
changed the whole course of British Literature, — 
for it lay in him to have done this I But the 
nursery did not prosper; poverty sank his whole 
family below the help of even our cheap school- 
system : Burns remained a hard-worked plough- 
boy, and British literature took its own course. 
Nevertheless, even in this rugged scene there is 
much to nourish him. If he drudges, it is with 
his brother, and for his father and mother, whom 
he loves, and would fain shield from want. Wis- 
dom is not banished from their poor hearth, nor 
the balm of natural feeling : the solemn words. Let 
us worship God, are heard there from a Spriest- 
like father;' if threatenings of unjust men throw 
mother and children into tears, these are tears not 
of grief only, but of holiest aflFection ; every heart 
in that humble group feels itself the closer knit to 
every other ; in their hard ^warf^i^ they are there 
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together, a ^ little band of brethren/ Neither are 
such tears, and the deep beauty that dwells in 
them, their only portion. Light visits the hearts 
as it does the eyes of all living : there is a force, 
too, in this youth, that enables him to trample on 
misfortune ; nay, to bind it under his feet to make 
him sport. For a bold, warm, buoyant humour of 
character has been given him ; and so the thick- 
coming shapes of evil are welcomed with a gay, 
firiendly irony, and in their closest pressure he 
bates no jot of heart or hope. . Vague yearnings of 
ambition fail not, as he grows up ; dreamy fancies 
hang like cloud-cities around him ; the curtain of 
Existence is slowly rising, in many-coloured splen- 
dour and gloom : and the auroral light of first love 
is gilding his horizon, and the music of song is on 
his path ; and so he walks 

in glory and in joy, 



Behind his plough, upon the mountain side ! 

We ourselves know, from the best evidence, that 
up to this date Burns was happy; nay, that he 
was the gayest, brightest, most fantastic, fascina- 
ting being to be found in the world ; more so even 
than he ever afterwards appeared. But now, at this 
early age, he quits the paternal roof; goes forth into 
looser, louder, more exciting society; and becomes 
initiated in those dissipations, those vices, which 
a certain class of philosophers have a&»e,ttfc^^'^\i^ 
a natural preparative for entetrm^ ow •aa^i^s^^^^^Jj 
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a kind of mud-bath, in which the youth is, as it 
were, necessitated to steep, and, we suppose, cleanse 
himself, before the real toga of Manhood can be 
laid on him. We shall not dispute much with 
this class of philosophers; we hope they axe mis- 
taken : for Sin and Remorse so easily beset us at 
all stages of life, and are always such indifferent 
company, that it seems hard we should, at any 
stage, be forced and fated not only to meet, but to 
yield to them, and even serve for a term in their 
leprous armada. We hope it is not so. Clear we 
are, at all events, it cannot be the training one re- 
ceives in this Devil's-service, but only our deter- 
mining to desert from it, that fits us for true manly 
Action. We become men, not after we have been 
dissipated, and disappointed in the chase of false 
pleasure ; but after we have ascertained, in any way, 
what impassable barriers hem us in through this 
life ; how mad it is to hope for contentment to our 
infinite soul from the ffifts of this extremely finite 
world ; that a man must be suflScient for himself; 
and that for suffering and enduring there is no re- 
medy but striving and doing. Manhood begins when 
we have in any way made truce with Necessity; be- 
gins even when we have surrendered to Necessity, 
as the most part only do ; but begins joyfully and 
hopeftdly only when we have reconciled ourselves 
to Necessity ; and thus, in reality, triumphed over 
it^ and felt that in Necessity we are free. Surely, 
such lessons as this last, ^\a^j m o^^ ^^<£^ ot 
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other^ is the grand lesson for every mortal man, are 
better learned from the lips of a devout mother, in 
the looks and actions of a devout father, while the 
heart is yet soft and pliant, than in collision with 
the sharp adamant of Fate, attracting us to ship- 
wreck us, when the heart is grown hard, and may 
be broken before it will become contrite ! Had 
Bums continued to learn this, as he was already 
learning it, in his father^s cottage, he would have 
learned it fully, which he never did ; and been saved 
many a lasting aberration, many a bitter hour and 
year of remorseful sorrow. 

It seems to us another circumstance of fatal 
import in Bums's history, that at this time too he 
became involved in the religious quarrels of his 
district; that he was enlisted and feasted, as the 
fighting man of the New-Light Priesthood, in their 
highly unprofitable warfare. At the tables of these 
free-minded clergy, he learned much more than was 
needful for him. Such liberal ridicule of fana- 
ticism awakened in his mind scruples about Reli- 
gion itself; and a whole world of Doubts, which it 
required quite another set of conjurors than these 
men to exorcise. We do not say that such an in- 
tellect as his could have escaped similar doubts, at 
some period of his history; or even that he could, 
at a later period, have come through them alto- 
gether victorious and unharmed : but it seems pe- 
culiarly unfortunate that this time, above aUotketa*^ 
should have been fixed for ttxe eDLeo\xxi\«t. ^<3t^ ^^^ > 
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with principles assailed by evil example from with- 
out, by ' passions raging like demons^ from "within, 
he had little need of sceptical misgivings to whis- 
per treason in the heat of the battle, or to cut o£F 
his retreat if he were already defeated. He loses 
his feeling of innocence ; his mind is at vaiianoe 
with itself; the old divinity no longer presides 
there ; but wild Desires and wild Repentance alter- 
nately oppress him. Ere long, too, he has comi- 
mitted himself before the world; his character 
for sobriety, dear to a Scottish peasant as few cor- 
rupted worldlings can even conceive, is destroyed 
in the eyes of men; and his only refuge consists 
in trying to disbelieve his guiltiness, and is but a 
refuge of lies. The blackest desperation now ga- 
thers over him, broken only by red lightnings of 
remorse. The whole fabric of his life is blasted 
asunder; for now not only his character, but his 
personal liberty, is to be lost; men and Fortune 
are leagued for his hurt ; ' hungry Ruin has him 
in the wind.^ He sees no escape but the saddest 
of all : exile from his loved country, to a country 
in every sense inhospitable and abhorrent to him. 
While the ^gloomy night is gathering fast,' in 
mental storm and solitude, as well as in physical, 
he sings his wild farewell to Scotland : 

Farewell my friends, farewell my foes ! 
My peace with these, my love with those : 
The bursting tears my heart declare ; 
Adieu, my native \)a3aka oi kyc\ 
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Light breaks suddenly in on him in floods ; but 
still a false transitory light, and no real sunshine. 
He is invited to Edinburgh ; hastens thither with 
anticipating heart ; is welcomed as in a triumph, 
and with universal blandishment and acclamation ; 
whatever is wisest, whatever is greatest or loveliest 
there, gathers round him, to gaze on his face, to 
shew him honour, sympathy, afiection. Bums^s 
appearance among the sages and nobles of Edin- 
burgh must be regarded as one of the most sin- 
gular phenomena in modem Literature; almost 
like the appearance of some Napoleon among the 
crowned sovereigns of modem Politics. For it is 
nowise as ^ a mockery king,' set there by favour, 
transiently and for a purpose, that he wiU let him- 
self be treated ; still less is he a mad Rienzi, whose 
sudden elevation turns his too weak head : but he 
stands there on his own basis ; cool, unastonished, 
holding his equal rank from Nature herself; put- 
ting forth no claim which there is not strength 
in him, as well as about him, to vindicate. Mr. 
Lockhart has some forcible observations on this 
point : 

* It needs no effort of imagination/ says he, * to conceive 
what the sensations of an isolated set of scholars (almost 
all either clergymen or professors) must have been, in the 
presence of this big-boned, black-browed, brawny stranger, 
with his great flashing eyes, who, having forced his way 
among them from the plough-tail at a single stride, mani- 
fested in the whole strain of his bearing and con.veTCa;^<5ja. 
a most thorough conviction, that m ^<b ^ocwe^J^ o^ ^^s^ ^sssss^ 
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eminent men of his nation, he was exactly w^here he was 
entitled to be; hardly deigned to flatter them by exhi- 
biting even an occasional symptom of bein^ flattered bj 
their notice ; by turns calmly measured himself against the 
most cultivated understandings of his time in discussion; 
overpowered the hon-mots of the most celebrated conyivial- 
ists by broad floods of merriment, impregnated with all 
the burning life of genius ; astounded bosoms habitually 
enveloped in the thrice-piled folds of social reserve, by 
compelling them to tremble, — ^nay, to tremble visibly, — be- 
neath the fearless touch of natural pathos ; and all this 
without indicating the smallest willingness to be ranked 
among those professional ministers of excitement, who are 
content to be paid in money and smiles for doing what 
the spectators and auditors would be ashamed of doing 
in their own persons, even if they had the power of doing 
it ; and last, and probably worst of all, who was known to 
be in the habit of enlivening societies which they would 
have scorned to approach, still more firequently than their 
own, with eloquence no less magniflcent ; with wit, in all 
likelihood stiU more daring; often enough, as the supe- 
riors whom he fronted without alarm might have guessed 
from the beginning, and had ere long no occasion to guess, 
with wit pointed at themselves.* 

The further we remove from this scene, the 
more singular will it seem to us : details of the ex- 
terior aspect of it are already full of iuterest. Most 
readers recollect Mr. Walker's personal interviews 
with Bums as among the best passages of his Nar- 
rative : a time will come when this reminiscence 
of Sir Walter Scott's, slight though it is, will also 
be precious. 

'As for Bums,' writes ^vc ^«)A«t, '"^Ts^r^ 'crai;:^ %k^^ 
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Virgilium vidi tantum, I was a^ lad of fifteen in 1786-7, 
when he came first to Edinburgh, but had sense and feel- 
ing enough to be much interested in his poetry, and would 
have given the world to know him: but I had very little 
acquaintance with any literary people, and still less with 
the gentry of the west country, the two sets that he most 
fi'equented. Mr. Thomas Grierson was at that time a 
clerk of my father's. He knew Bums, and promised to 
ask him to his lodgings to dumer ; but had no opportimity 
to keep his word ; otherwise I might have seen more of 
this distinguished man. As it was, I saw him one day at 
the late venerable Professor Ferguson's, where there were 
several gentlemen of literary reputation, among whom I re- 
member the celebrated Mr. Dugald Stewart. Of course, 
we youngsters sat silent, looked and listened. The only 
thing I remember which was remarkable in Bums's man- 
ner, was the effect produced upon him by a print of Bun- 
bury*s, representing a soldier lying dead on the snow, his 
dog sitting in misery on one side,— on the other, his widow, 
with a child in her arms. These lines were written beneath : 

" Cold on Canadian lulls, or Minden's plain, 
Perhaps that mother wept her soldier slain ; 
Bent o'er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew. 
The big drops mingling with the milk he drew. 
Gave the sad presage of his future years. 
The child of misery baptised in tears." 

* Bums seemed much affected by the print, or rather by 
the ideas which it suggested to his mind. He actually 
shed tears. He asked whose the lines were ; and it chanced 
that nobody but myself remembered that they occur in a 
half-forgotten poem of Langhome's called by the unpro- 
mising title of " The Justice of Peace." I whispered my 
information to a Mend present ; he mentioned it to Bxsjkss. 
who rewarded me with a look. aud. ^.-wot^, Vtii^,*^^'^^ 
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of mere civility, I theii received and still recollect with 
very great pleasure. 

* His person was strong and robust ; his manners rustic, 
not clownish ; a sort of dignified plainness and simplicity, 
which received part of its effect perhaps from one's know- 
ledge of his extraordinary talents. His features are re- 
presented in Mr. Nasmyth*s picture : but to me it conveys 
the idea that they are diminished, as if seen in perspective. 
I think his countenance was more massive than it looks in 
any of the portraits. I should have taken the poet, had I 
not known what he was,- for a very sagacious country 
farmer of the old Scotch school, i. e. none of your modem 
agriculturists who keep labourers for their drudgery, but 
the douce gtideman who held his own plough. There was 
a strong expression of sense and shrewdness in all his linea- 
ments ; the eye alone, I think, indicated the poetical cha- 
racter and temperament. It was large, and of a dark east, 
which glowed (I say literally glowed) when he spoke with 
feeling or interest. I never saw such another eye in a 
human head, though I have seen the most distinguished 
men of my time. His conversation expressed perfect self- 
confidence, without the slightest presumption. Among the 
men who were the most learned of their time and country, 
he expressed himself with perfect firmness, but without 
the least intrusive forwardness ; and when he differed in 
opinion, he did not hesitate to express it firmly, yet at the 
same time with modesty. I do not remember any part of 
his conversation distinctly enough to be quoted ; nor did 
I ever see him again, except in the street, where he did not 
recognise me, as I could not expect he should. He was 
much caressed in Edinburgh : but (considering what lite- 
rary emoluments have been since his day) the efforts made 
for his relief were extremely trifling. 

*1 remember, on this occasion I mention, I thought 
BuniB*8 acquaintance with. "Eiig^^i. ^ofe\?c^ ^«& Tother li- 
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mited ; and also that, having twenty times the abilities of 
Allan Bamsay and of Fergusson, he talked of them with 
too much humility as his models: there was doubtless 
national predilection in his estimate. 

* This is aU I can tell you about Bums. I have only to 
add, that his dress corresponded with his manner. He "^as 
like a farmer dressed in his best to dine with the laird. I 
do not speak in malam partem, when I say, I never saw 
a man in company with his superiors in station or infor- 
mation more perfectly free from cither the reality or the 
affectation of embarrassment. I was told, but did not ob- 
serve it, that his address to females was extremely defe- 
rential, and always with a turn either to the pathetic or 
humorous, which engaged their attention particularly. I 
have heard the late Duchess of Gordon remark this. — I 
do not know anything I can add to these recollections of 
forty years since.' 

The conduct of Bums under this dazzling blaze 
of favour ; the calm, unaffected, manly manner in 
which he not only bore it, but estimated its value, 
has justly been regarded as the best proof that 
could be given of his real vigour and integrity of 
mind. A little natural vanity, some touches of hy- 
pocritical modesty, some glimmerings of affecta- 
tion, at least some fear of being thought affected, 
we could have pardoned in almost any man; but 
no such indication is to be traced here. In his 
unexampled situation the young peasant is not a 
moment perplexed ; so many strange lights do not 
confuse him, do not lead him astray. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot but perceive that this winter did 
liiTn great and lasting injury. A. ^^oxa^eNsV^ O^^^sssst 
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knowledge of men's aflFairs, scarcely of their cha- 
racters, it did aflford him ; but a sharper feeling 
of Fortune's unequal arrangements in their social 
destiny it also left with him. He had seen the 
gay and gorgeous arena, in which the powerful 
are bom to play their parts; nay had himself 
stood in the midst of it ; and he felt more bitterly 
than ever, that here he was but a looker-on, and 
had no part or lot in that splendid game. Prom 
this time a jealous indignant fear of social degra- 
dation, takes possession of him; and perverts^ so 
far as aught could pervert, his private contentment, 
and his feelings towards his richer fellows. It was 
clear to Burns that he had talent enough to make 
a fortune, or a hundred fortunes, could he but have 
rightly willed this ; it was clear also that he willed 
something far diflferent, and therefore could not 
make one. Unhappy it was that he had not power 
to choose the one, and reject the other ; but must 
halt forever between two opinions, two objects; 
making hampered advancement towards either. 
But so is it with many men : we ^long for the mer- 
chandise, yet would fain keep the price;' and so 
stand chaffering with Fate, in vexatious altercation, 
till the night come, and our fair is over ! 

The Edinbin*gh Learned of that period were in 

general more noted for clearness of head than for 

warmth of heart : with the exception of the good old 

Blacklock, whose help was too ineffectual, scarcely 

one among them seem^ to \ia.N^\oo\L^d «.t Bums 
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with any tme sympathy, or indeed much otherwise 
than as at a highly curious thing. By the great also 
he is treated in the customary fashion ; entertained 
at their tables and dismissed: certain modica of 
pudding and praise are, from time to time, gladly 
exchanged for the fascination of his presence; which 
exchange once effected, the bargain is finished, 
and each party goes his several way. At the end 
of this strange season. Burns gloomily sums up 
his gains and losses, and meditates on the chaotic 
future. In money he is somewhat richer ; in fame 
and the show of happiness, infinitely richer ; but 
in the substance of it, as poor as ever. Nay poorer ; 
for his heart is now maddened still more with the 
fever of worldly Ambition ; and through long years 
the disease will rack him with unprofitable suffer- 
ings, and weaken his strength for all true and 
nobler aims. 

What Bums was next to do or to avoid; how 
a man so circumstanced was now to guide himself 
towards his true advantage, might at this point of 
time have been a question for the wisest. It was 
a question too, which apparently he was left alto- 
gether to answer for himself: of his learned or 
rich patrons it had not struck any individual to 
turn a thought on this so trivial matter. Without 
claiming for Bums the praise of perfect sagacity, 
we must say, that his Excise and Farm scheme does 
not seem to us a very unreasonable one; that we 
should be at a loss, even no^, to «vi^i^'e^\. ^s^^^^^- 
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cidedly better. Certain of his admirers have felt 
scandalised at his ever resolving to gauge; and 
would have had him lie at the pool, till the spirit 
of Patronage stirred the waters, that so, with one 
friendly plunge, all his sorrows might be healed. 
Unwise coimseUors ! They know not the manner 
of this spirit ; and how, in the lap of most golden 
dreams, a man might have happiness, were it not that 
in the interim he must die of hunger ! It reflects 
credit on the manliness and sound sense of Bums, 
that he felt so early on what ground he was stand- 
ing j and preferred self-help, on the humblest scale, 
to dependence and inaction, though with hope of 
far more splendid possibihties. But even these 
possibilities were not rejected in his scheme : he 
might expect, if it chanced that he had any friend, 
to rise, in no long period, into something even like 
opulence and leisure; while again, if it chanced 
that he had no friend, he could still live in secu- 
rity ; and for the rest, he ^ did not intend to bor- 
row honour from any profession.^ We reckon that 
his plan was honest and weU-calculated : all turned 
on the execution of it. Doubtless it failed; yet 
not, we believe, from any vice inherent in itself. 
Nay, after all, it was no failure of external means, 
but of internal, that overtook Burns. His was no 
bankruptcy ot the purse, but of the soul; to his 
last day, he owed no man anything. 

Meanwhile he begins well : with two good and 
wise actions. His dona^oix to ^si^ TDLQ>\j£^^T^\3CL\mi- 
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ficent from a man whose income had lately been 
seven pounds a-year, was worthy of him, and not 
more than worthy. Generous also, and worthy of 
him, was the treatment of the woman whose lifers 
welfare now depended on his pleasure. A friendly 
observer might have hoped serene days for him : 
his mind is on the true road to peace with itself: 
what clearness he still wants will be given as he 
proceeds ; for the best teacher of duties, that still 
lie dim to us, is the Practice of those we see, and 
have at hand. Had the ^ patrons of genius,^ who 
could give him nothing, but taken nothing from 
him, at least nothing more ! The wounds of his 
heart would have healed, vulgar ambition would 
have died away. Toil and Frugality would have 
been welcome, since Virtue dwelt with them ; and 
Poetry would have shone through them as of old : 
and in her clear ethereal light, which was his own 
by birthright, he might have looked down on his 
earthly destiny, and all its obstructions, not with 
patience only, but with love. 

But the patrons of genius would not have it so. 
Picturesque tourists,^ all manner of fashionable 

* There is one little sketch by certain * English gentlemen' of 
this class, which, though adopted in Currie's Narrative, and since 
then repeated in most others, \^e have all along felt an invincible 
disposition to regard as imaginary : ' On a rock that projected 
' into the stream, they saw a man employed in angling, of a sin- 
' gular appearance. He had a cap made of fox-skin on his head, 
* a loose greatcoat fixed round him by a beVti, iiOTx^ ^\is^ ^vrj- 
'pendedan enormous Highland broad-a^OT^. IX. -^r^a ^^«sn»- 
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danglers after literature, and, far worse, all man- 
ner of convivial Maecenases, hovered round him in 
his retreat ; and his good as well as his weak qua- 
lities secured them influence over him. He was 
flattered by their notice; and his warm social 
nature made it impossible for him to shake them 
ofl^, and hold on his way apart from them. These 
men, as we believe, were proximately the means of 
his ruin. Not that they meant him any ill ; they 
only meant themselves a little good ; if he suflered 
harm, let him look to it ! But they wasted his 
precious time and his precious talent; they dis- 
turbed his composure, broke down his returning 
habits of temperance and assiduous contented ex- 
ertion. Their pampering was baneful to him; 
their cruelty, which soon followed, was equally 
baneful. The old grudge against Fortune^s in- 
equahty awoke with new bitterness in their neigh- 
bourhood ; and Bums had no retreat but to the 
^ Rock of Independence/ which is but an air-castle, 
after all, that looks well at a distance, but will 
screen no one from real wind and wet. Flushed 

Now, we rather think, it was riot Bums. For, to say nothing of 
the fox-skin cap, the loose and quite Hibernian watchcoat with 
the belt, what are we to make of this * enormous Highland broad- 
sword' depending from him? More especially, as there is no 
word of parish constables on the outlook to see whether, as 
Dennis phrases it, he had an eye to his own midriff or that of the 
public ! Bums, of all men, had the least need, and the least 
tendency, to seek for distinction, either in his own eyes, or those 
of others, by such poor m\mmienBft. 
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with irregiQar excitement, exasperated alternately 
by contempt of others, and contempt of himself. 
Burns was no longer regaining his peace of mind, 
but fast losing it forever. There was a hoUowness 
at the heart of his life, for his conscience did not 
now approve what he was doing. 

Amid the vapours of unwise enjoyment, of boot- 
less remorse, and angry discontent with Fate, his 
true loadstar, a life of Poetry, with Poverty, nay 
with Famine if it must be so, was too often alto- 
gether hidden from his eyes. And yet he sailed a 
sea, where without some such loadstar there was 
no right steering. Meteors of French Politics rise 
before him, but these were not his stars. An 
accident this, which hastened, but did not origi- 
nate, his worst distresses. In the mad contentions 
of that time, he comes in collision with certain 
official Superiors; is wounded by them; cruelly 
lacerated, we should say, could a dead mechanical 
implement, in any case, be called cruel : and shrinks, 
in indignant pain, into deeper self-seclusion, into 
gloomier moodiness than ever. His life has now 
lost its unity : it is a life of fragments ; led with 
little aim, beyond the melancholy one of securing 
its own continuance, — in fits of wild false joy when 
such ofiered, and of black despondency when they 
passed away. His character before the world be- 
gins to sufier : calumny is busy with him ; for a 
miserable man makes more enemies than friends. 
Some faults he has falleii m\.Oj «sA ^ *^asssiawae| 
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misfortunes; but deep criminality is what he 
stands accused of^ and they that are not without 
sin cast the first stone at him ! For is he not a 
well-wisher of the French Revolution, a Jacobin, 
and therefore in that one act guilty of all ? These 
accusations, political and moral, it has since ap- 
peared, were false enough : but the world hesitated 
little to credit them. Nay, his convivial Maece- 
nases themselves were not the last to do it. There 
is reason to believe that, in his later years, the 
Dumfries Aristocracy had partly withdrawn them- 
selves from Bums, as from a tainted person, no 
longer worthy of their acquaintance. That pain- 
ful class, stationed, in all provincial cities, behind 
the outmost breastwork of Gentility, there to stand 
siege and do battle against the intrusions of Gro- 
cerdom and Grazierdom, had actually seen dis- 
honour in the society of Bums, and branded him 
with their veto ; had, as we vulgarly say, cut him ! 
We find one passage in this Work of Mr. Lock- 
hart's, which will not out of our thoughts : 

' A gentleman of that county, whose name I have already 
more than once had occasion to refer to, has often told me 
that he was seldom more grieved, than when riding into 
Dimifries one fine summer evening about this time to 
attend a county baU, he saw Bums walking alone, on the 
shady side of the principal street of the town, while the 
opposite side was gay with successive groups of gentlemen 
and ladies, aU drawn together for the festivities of the 
night, not one of whom appeared willing to recognise him. 
The liorseman dismoimted, asi^L *^om<&^'S»\sarsi^, ^\^<;i on his 
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proposing to cross the street said : " Nay, nay, my young 
friend, that's all over now ; " and quoted, after a pause, 
some verses of Lady Grizzel Baillie's pathetic ballad : 



(( 



His bonnet stood ance fu' fair on his brow, 
His auld ane look*d better than mony ane's new ; 
But now he lets*t wear ony way it will hing. 
And casts himseU dowie upon the com-bing. 

O were we young, as we ance hae been. 
We sud hae been galloping down on yon green, 
And linking it ower the lily-white lea ! 
And werena my heart light Twad dieP 

It was little in Bums's character to let his feelings on 
certain subjects escape in this fashion. He, immediately 
after reciting these verses, assumed the sprightHness of his 
most pleasing manner ; and taking his young friend home 
with him, entertained him very agreeably till the hour of 
the ball arrived.* 

Alas! when we think that Bums now sleeps 
'where bitter indignation can no longer lacerate 
his heart/ ■**■ and that most of those fair dames and 
frizzred gentlemen already lie at his side, — where 
the breastwork of gentility is quite thrown down, 
— ^who would not sigh over the thin delusions and 
foolish toys that divide heart from heart, and make 
man unmerciful to his brother ! 

It was not now to be hoped that the genius of 
Bums would ever reach maturity, or accomplish 
aught worthy of itself. His spirit was jarred in 

• JJhi 8(sva indignatio cor vlteri^ Icusercwre uequxt. — %^ioS&> 
"Epitaph. 
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its melody ; not the soft breath of natural feeling, 
but the rude hand of Fate, was now sweeping over 
the strings. And yet what harmony was in him, 
what music even in his discords ! How the wild 
tones had a charm for the simplest and the wisest ; 
and all men felt and knew that here also was one 
of the Gifted ! ^ If he entered an inn at midnight, 
^ after all the inmates were in bed, the news of his 
^ arrival circulated from the cellar to the garret ; 
^ and ere ten minutes had elapsed, the landlord and 
^ all his guests were assembled V Some brief pure 
moments of poetic life were yet appointed him, in 
the composition of his Songs. We can imderstand 
how he grasped at this employment ; and how too, 
he spumed all other reward for it but what the 
labour itself brought him. For the soul of Bums, 
though scathed and marred, was yet living in its 
full moral strength, though sharply conscious of its 
errors and abasement : and here, in his destitution 
and degradation, was one act of seeming nobleness 
and self-devotedness left even for him to perform. 
He felt too, that with all the ^ thoughtless follies' 
that had ^ laid him low,' the world was unjust and 
cruel to him ; and he silently appealed to another 
and calmer time. Not as a hired soldier, but as a 
patriot, would he strive for the glory of his coun- 
try : so he cast from him the poor sixpence a-day, 
and served zealously as a volunteer. Let us not 
grudge ^im this last luxvxrj of hia existence; let 
not have appealed to wa m n^oiX "^^aa -b^^t^k^ 
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was not necessary to him ; he struggled through 
without it : long since, these guineas would have 
been gone, and now the high-mindedness of re- 
fusing them will plead for him in all hearts for- 
ever. 

We are here arrived at the crisis of Burns^s life ; 
for matters had now taken such a shape with him 
as could not long continue. If improvement was 
not to be looked for. Nature could only for a limited 
time maintain this dark and maddening warfare 
against the world and itself. We are not medically 
informed whether any continuance of years was, at 
this period, probable for Burns ; whether his death 
is to be looked on as in some sense an accidental 
event, or only as the natural consequence of the 
long series of events that had preceded. The lat- 
ter seems to be the likelier opinion ; and yet it is 
by no means a certain one. At all events, as we 
have said, some change could not be very distant. 
Three gates of deliverance, it seems to us, were 
open for Bums: clear poetical activity; madness; 
or death. The first, with longer life, was still pos- 
sible, though not probable; for physical causes 
were beginning to be concerned in it : and yet 
Bums had an iron resolution ; could he but have 
seen and felt, that not only his highest glory, but 
his first duty, and the true medicine for all his 
woes, lay here. The second was still less proba- 
ble ; for his mind was ever among the clearest ami 
firmest So the milder tloitd %^\fe nt^& oj^^^^^sss 
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him : and he passed, not softly, yet speedily, into 
that still country, where the hail-storms and fire- 
showers do not reach, and the heaviest-laden way- 
farer at length lays down his load I 

Contemplating this sad end of Burns, and how 
he sank unaided by any real help, uncheered by any 
wise sympathy, generous minds have sometimes 
figured to themselves, with a reproachful sorrow, 
that much might have been done for him ; that by 
counsel, true affection and friendly ministrations, 
he might have been saved to himself and the 
world. We question whether there is not more 
tenderness of heart than soundness of judgment in 
these suggestions. It seems dubious to us whether 
the richest, wisest, most benevolent individual could 
have lent Bums any effectual help. Counsel, which 
seldom profits any one, he did not need; in his 
imderstanding, he knew the right from the wrong, 
as well perhaps as any man ever did ; but the per- 
suasion, which would have availed him, lies not so 
much in the head as in the heart, where no argu- 
ment or expostulation could have assisted much to 
implant it. As to money again, we do not believe 
that this was his essential want ; or well see how 
any private man coujd, even presupposing Bums's 
consent, have bestowed on him an independent for- 
tune, with much prospect of decisive advantage. It 
is a mortifying truth, that two meii in any rank 
of society could haidly loe iovxxiA. Tccfevissv«. ^tiqjvsj^^ 
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to give money, and to take it as a necessary gift, 
without injury to the moral entireness of one or 
both. But so stands the fact : Friendship, in the 
old heroic sense of that term, no longer exists; 
except in the cases of kindred or other legal affinity, 
it is in reality no longer expected, or recognised 
as a virtue among men, A close observer of man- 
ners has pronounced ^ Patronage,' that is, pecu- 
niary or other economic furtherance, to be ^ twice 
cursed;' cursing him that gives, and him that 
takes ! And thus, in regard to outward matters 
also, it has become the rule, as in regard to inward 
it always was and must be the rule, that no one 
shall look for eflfectual help to another ; but that 
each shall rest contented with what help he can 
afford himself. Such, we say, is the principle of 
modem Honour ; naturally enough growing out of 
that sentiment of Pride, which we inculcate and 
encourage as the basis of our whole social morality. 
Many a poet has been poorer than Bums; but no 
one was ever prouder : we may question whether, 
without great precautions, even a pension from 
Royalty would not have galled and encimabered, 
more than actually assisted him. 

Still less, therefore, are we disposed to join with 
another class of Bums's admirers, who accuse the 
higher ranks among us of having ruined Bums 
by their selfish neglect of him. We have already 
stated our doubts whether direct pecuniary heb^^ 
had it been offered, would \lzs^ \iefcXL ^e.c-es^^fc^^ ^^ 
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could have proved very effectual. We shall rea- 
dily admit, however, that much was to be done for 
Burns; that many a poisoned arrow might have 
been warded from his bosom ; many an entangle- 
ment in his path cut asunder by the hand of the 
powerful; and light and heat, shed on hipi firom 
high places, would have made his humble atmo- 
sphere more genial; and the softest heart then 
breathing might have lived and died with some 
fewer pangs. Nay, we shall grant ftirther, and for 
Bums it is granting much, that, with all his pride, 
he would have thanked, even with exaggerated 
gratitude, any one who had cordially befriended 
him : patronage, unless once cursed, needed not to 
have been twice so. At all events, the i)oor pro- 
motion he desired in his calling might have been 
granted : it was his own scheme, therefore likelier 
than any other to be of service. AU this it might 
have been a luxury, nay it was a duty, for our 
nobility to have done. No part of all this, how- 
ever, did any of them do ; or apparently attempt, 
or wish to do : so much is granted against them. 
But what then is the amount of their blame? 
Simply that they were men of the world, and 
walked by the principles of such men ; that they 
treated Bums, as other nobles and other com- 
moners had done other poets ; as the English did 
Shakspeare; as King Charles and his Cavaliers 
did Butler, as King Philip and his Grandees did 
Cervantes. Do men gatYiex ^«:^^^ <5i ^JMsroa^ ^t 
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shall we cut down our thorns fo,r yielding only a 
fence and haws ? How, indeed, could the ^ nobility 
and gentry of his native land^ hold out any help to 
this ^ Scottish Bard, proud of his name and coun- 
try?^ Were the nobility and gentry so much as 
able rightly to help themselves? Had they not 
their game to preserve ; their borough interests to 
strengthen ; dinners, therefore, of various kinds to 
eat and give ? Were their means more than ade- 
quate to all this business, or less than adequate ? 
Less than adequate in general; few of them in 
reality were richer than Bums; many of them 
were poorer; for sometimes they had to wring 
their supplies, as with thumbscrews, from the hard 
hand; and, in their need of guineas, to forget 
their duty of mercy ; which Burns was never re- 
duced to do. Let us pity and forgive them. The 
game they preserved and shot, the dinners they ate 
and gave, the borough interests they strengthened, 
the little Babylons they severally builded by the 
glory of their might, are all melted or melting 
back into the primeval Chaos, as man^s merely 
selfish endeavours are fated to do : and here was 
an action, extending, in virtue of its worldly influ- 
ence, we may say, through aU time; in virtue of 
its moral nature, beyond all time, being immortal 
as the Spirit of Goodness itself ; this action was 
offered them to do, and light was not given them 
to do it. Let us pity and forgive theixi, I&n^ \5RisXsst 
than pity J let us go and do otKefwlse. ^^S^ssasiSi. 
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suffering did not end with the life of Bums ; nei- 
ther was the solemn mandate, ^ Love one another, 
hear one another's hurdens/ given to the rich only, 
hut to all men. True, we shall find no Burns to 
relieve, to assuage by our aid or our pity; but 
celestial natures, groaning under the fardels of a 
weary life, we shall still find ; and that wretched- 
ness which Fate has rendered voiceless anA tuneless 
is not the least wretched, but the most. 

Still, we do not think that the blame of Bums's 
failure Ues chiefly with the world. The world, 
it seems to us, treated him with more, rather 
than with less kindness than it usually shews to 
such men. It has ever, we fear, shewn but small 
favour to its Teachers: hunger and nakedness, 
perils and reviling, the prison, the cross, the poisour 
chalice have, in most times and countries, been the 
market-price it has offered for Wisdom, the weU 
come with which it has greeted those who have 
come to enlighten and purify it. Homer and So- 
crates, and the Christian Apostles, belong to old 
days ; but the world's Martyrology was not com- 
pleted with these. Roger Bacon and Galileo lan- 
guish in priestly dungeons ; Tasso pines in the cell 
of a madhouse; Camoens dies begging on the 
streets of Lisbon. So neglected, so ^persecuted 
they the Prophets,' not in Judea only, but in all 
places where men have been. We reckon that 
every poet of Burns's order is, or should be, a pro- 
pbet and teacher to Tiia ^^ \ ^^ \i^\kas» \^ck t\.^ 
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to expect great kindness from it, but rather is 
bound to do it great kindness ; tbat Bums, in par- 
ticular, experienced fully the usual proportion of 
the world's goodness; and that the blame of his 
failure, as we have said, lies not chiefly with the 
world. 

Where then does it lie ? We are forced to an- 
swer: With himself; it is his inward, not his 
outward misfortunes that bring him to the dust. 
Seldom, indeed, is it otherwise ; seldom is a life 
morally wrecked but the grand cause lies in some 
internal mal-arrangement, some want less of good 
fortune than of good guidance. Nature fashions 
no creature without implanting in it the strength 
needful fo;* its action and duration; least of all 
does she so neglect her masterpiece and darling, 
the poetic soul. Neither can we believe that it is 
in the power of any external circumstances utterly 
to ruin the mind of a man; nay, if proper wisdom 
be ^ven him, even so much as to affect its essen- 
tial health and beauty. The sternest sum-total of 
all worldly misfortunes is Death; nothing more 
can lie in the cup of human woe : yet many men, 
in all ages, have triumphed over Death, and led 
it captive; converting its physical victory into a 
moral victory for themselves, into a seal and im- 
mortal consecration for all that their past life had 
achieved. What has been done, may be done 
again : nay, it is but tte degree and not the kind 
of such heroism that diffetE m daSst^'c^ ^^'jjassoa.-. 
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for without some portion of this spirit, not of bois- 
terous daring, but of silent fearlessness, of Self- 
denial in aU its forms, no good man, in any scene 
or time, has ever attained to be good. 

We have already stated the error of Bums; 
and mourned over it, rather than blamed it. It 
was the want of unity in his purposes, of consis- 
tency in his aims; the hapless attempt to mingle 
in friendly union the common spirit of the world 
with the spirit of poetry, which is of a far different 
and altogether irreconcilable nature. Bums was 
nothing wholly; and Bums could be nothing, no 
man formed as he was can be anything, by halves. 
The heart, not of a mere hot-blooded, popular 
Verse-monger, or poetical Restaurateur , but of a 
true Poet and Singer, worthy of the old religious 
heroic times, had been given him : and he fell in 
an age, not of heroism and religion, but of scepti- 
cism, selfishness and triviaUty, when true Noble- 
ness was little understood, and its place supplied 
by a hollow, dissocial, altogether barren and un- 
fruitful principle of Pride. The influences of that 
age, his open, kind, susceptible nature, to say 
nothing of his highly untoward situation, made it 
more than usually difficult for him to cast aside, 
or rightly subordinate; the better spirit that was 
within him ever sternly demanded its rights, its 
supremacy : he spent his life in endeavouring to 
reconcile these two ; and l6st it, as he must lose it, 
without reconciling them. 
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Burns was bom poor ; and bom also to continue 
poor, for he would not endeavour to be otherwise : 
this it had been well could he have once for all 
admitted, and considered as finally settled. He 
was poor, truly; but hundreds even of his own 
class and order of minds have been poorer, yet • 
have sulTered nothing deadly from it : nay, his own 
Father had a far sorer battle with ungrateful des- 
tiny than his was ; and he did not yield to it, but 
died courageously warring, and to all moral in- 
tents prevailing, against it. True, Burns had little 
means, had even httle time for poetry, his only 
real pursuit and vocation ; but so much the more 
precious was what little he had. In all these ex- 
ternal respects his case was hard; but very far 
from the hardest. Poverty, incessant drudgery 
and much worse evils, it has often been the lot of 
Poets and wise men to strive with, and their glory 
to conquer. Locke was banished as a traitor ; and 
wrote his Essay on the Human Understanding shel- 
tering himself in a Dutch garret. Was Milton 
rich or at his ease when he composed Paradise 
Lost ? Not only low, but fallen from a height ; 
not only poor, but impoverished ; in darkness and 
with dangers compassed round, he sang his im- 
mortal song, and found fit audience, though few. 
Did not Cervantes finish his work, a maimed sol- 
dier and in prison ? Nay, was not the Araucana^ 
which Spain acknowledges as its Epic, written with- 
out even the aid of papet-, otl ^ctw^^ ^^JlVaSJwet^ 
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as the stout fighter and Toyager snatched any ni(>- 
ment irom that wild warfare? 

And what then had these men^ which Bums 
wanted ? Two things ; both which, it seems to us, 
are indispensable for such men. They had a trae^ 
religious principle of morals ; and a single not a 
double aim in their activity. They were not self- 
seekers and self-worshippers ; but seekers and wor- 
shippers of something far better than Self. Not 
personal enjoyment was their object; but a high, 
heroic idea of Religion, of Patriotism, of hea- 
venly Wisdom in one or the other form, ever ho- 
vered before them ; in which cause, they neither 
shrank from suffering, nor called on the earth to 
witness it as something wonderful; but patiently 
endured, counting it blessedness enough so to spend 
and be spent. Thus the ^ golden-calf of Self-love,* 
however curiously carved, was not their Deity; 
but the Invisible Groodness, which alone is man's 
reasonable service. This feeling was as a celestial 
fountain, whose streams refreshed into gladness 
and beauty all the provinces of their otherwise 
too desolate existence. In a word, they willed one 
thing, to which all other things were subordinated 
and made subservient ; and therefore they accom- 
plished it. The wedge will rend rocks; but its 
edge must be sharp and single : if it be double, the 
wedge is bruised in pieces and will rend nothing. 

Part of this superiority these men owed to their 
age; in which heroism aud. ^evoX^^^^^^^^till 
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practised, or at least not yet disbelieved in : but 
much of it likewise they owed to themselves. 
With Bums again it was different. His morality, 
in most of its practical points, is that of a mere 
worldly man; enjoyment, in a finer or coarser 
shape, is the only thing he longs and strives for. 
A noble instinct sometimes raises him above this ; 
but an instinct only, and acting only for moments. 
He has no Religion; in the shallow age, where 
his days were cast. Religion was not discriminated 
from the New and Old Light forms of Religion ; 
and was, with these, becoming obsolete in the 
minds of men. His heart, iudeed, is alive with 
a ti'embling adoration, but there is no temple in 
his understanding. He Uyes in darkness and in 
the shadow of doubt. His rehgion, at best, is 
an anxious wish ; like that of Rabelais, ^ a great 
Perhaps.^ 

He loved Poetry warmly, and in his heart ; could 
he but have loved it purely, and with his whole 
undivided heart, it had been well. For Poetry, 
as Bums could have followed it, is but another 
form of Wisdom, of Religion ; is itself Wisdom 
and Religion. But this also was denied him. His 
poetry is a stray vagrant gleam, which will not be 
extinguished within him, yet rises not to be the 
true light of his path, but is often a wildfire that 
mislead^ him. It was not necessary for Bums to be 
rich, to be, or to seem, 'independent;^ but it wa& 
necessary for him to be at one m^i\v\!cvsk cr«\OsiKas?v.\ \.^ 
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place what was highest in his nature highest also in 
his life ; ^ to seek within himself for that consistency 
' and sequence, which external events would forever 
^ refuse him/ He was bom a poet ; poetry was the 
celestial element of his being, and should have been 
the soul of his whole endeavours. Lifted into that 
serene aether, whither he had wings given him to 
mount, he would have needed no other elevation : 
poverty, neglect and all evil, save the desecration 
of himself and his Art, were a small matter to him ; 
the pride and the passions of the world lay far be- 
neath his feet ; and he looked down alike on noble 
and slave, on prince and beggar, and all that wore 
the stamp of man, with clear recognition, with bro- 
therly aflFection, with sympathy, with pity. Nay, 
we question whether for his culture as a Poet, 
poverty and much suflFering for a season were not 
absolutely advantageous. Great men, in looking 
back over their lives, have testified to that efiect. 
' I would not for much,^ says Jean Paul, ^ that I 
' had been bom richer.' And yet Paul's birth was 
. poor enough ; for, in another place, he adds : ' The 
' prisoner's allowance is bread and water ; and I 
' had often only the latter.' But the gold that is 
refined in the hottest fiimace comes out the purest ; 
or, as he has himself expressed it, ' the canary-bird 
' slugs sweeter the longer it has been trained in a 
' darkened cage.' 

A man Uke Bums might have divided his hours 
between poetry and -raluoxxa m4»&tr^ \ industry 
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which all true feeling saiictions^ nay prescribes, and 
which has a beauty, for that cause, beyond the 
pomp of thrones : but to divide his hours between 
poetry and rich men's banquets was an ill-starred 
and inauspicious attempt. How could he be at 
ease at such banquets ? What had he to do there, 
mingling his music with the coarse roar of alto- 
gether earthly voices; brightening the thick smoke 
of intoxication with fire lent him from heaven? 
Was it his aim to enjoy life ? To-morrow he must 
go drudge as an Exciseman ! We wonder not that 
Bums became moody, indignant, and at times an 
ofiender against certain rules of society ; but rather 
that he did not grow utterly frantic, and run amuck 
against them all. How could a man, so falsely 
placed, by his own or others' fault, ever know 
contentment or peaceable diligence for an hour? 
What he did, under such perverse guidance, and 
what he forbore to do, alike fill us with astonish- 
ment at the natural strength and worth of his 
character. 

Doubtless there was a remedy for this perverse- 
ness : but not in others ; only in himself; least of 
all in simple increase of wealth and worldly ^ re- 
spectability.' We hope we have now heard enough 
about the efficacy of wealth for poetry, and to 
make poets happy. Nay, have we not seen another 
instance of it in these very days? Byron, a man 
of an endowment considerably less ethereal t\^ass. 
that oi Bums, is bom in the xaii^ not oi ^"^caXics^^ 
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ploughman^ but of an English peer : the highest 
worldly honours, the fairest worldly career, are 
his by inheritance; the richest harvest of fame 
he soon reaps, in another province, by his own 
hand. And what does all this avail him ? Is he 
happy, is he good, is he true? Alas, he has a 
poet's soul, and strives towards the Infinite and 
the Eternal j and soon feels that all this is but 
mounting to the house-top to reach the stars ! 
Like Bums, he is only a proud man ; might, like 
him, have 'purchased a pocket-copy of Milton to 
study the character of Satan;' for Satan also is 
Byron's grand exemplar, the hero of his poetry, 
and the model apparently of his conduct. As in 
Bums's case too, the celestial element will not 
mingle with the clay of earth ; both poet and man 
of the world he must not.be; vulgar Ambition 
will not live kindly with poetic Adoration ; he can-- 
not serve God and Mammon. Byron, like Bums, 
is not happy ; nay, he is the most wretched of all 
men. His life is falsely arranged : the fire that is 
in him is not a strong, still, central fire, warming 
into beauty the products of a world ; but it is the 
mad fire of a volcano ; and now, — we look sadly 
into the ashes of a crater, which erelong will fill 
itself with snow ! 

Byron and Bums were sent forth as missionaries 

to their generation, to teach it a higher Doctrine, 

a purer Truth ; they had a message to deliver, which 

left them no rest till it v^as. ^kGcoto^^^^*, mdmi 
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throes of pain, this divine behest lay smouldering 
within them; for they knew not what it meant, 
and felt it only in mysterious anticipation, and 
they had to die without articulately uttering it. 
They are in the camp of the Unconverted ; yet not 
as high messengers of rigorous though benignant 
truth, but OS soft flattering singers, and in pleasant 
fellowship, will they live there : they are first adu- 
lated, then persecuted ; they accomplish little for 
others; they find no peace for themselves, but only 
death and the peace of the grave. We confess, it 
is not without a certain moumfdl awe that we view 
the fate of these noble souls, so richly gifted, yet 
ruined to so little purpose with all their gifts. It 
seems to us there is a stem moral taught in this 
piece of history, — twice told us in our own time ! 
Surely to men of like genius, if there be any 
such, it carries with it a lesson of deep impres- 
sive significance. Surely it would become such 
a man, ftimished for the highest of all enter- 
prises, that of being the Poet of his Age, to con- 
sider well what it is that he attempts, and in 
what spirit he attempts it. For the words of 
Milton are true in all times, and were never truer 
than in this : ^ He, who would write heroic poems, 
must make his whole life a heroic poem.^ If he 
cannot first so make his life, then let him hasten 
from this arena ; for neither its lofty glories, nor 
its fearftd perils, are fit for him. L6t him dwindle, 
into a modish balladmonger •, \&t\L\n\-^^"«?^sss^'isss^ 
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besing the idols of the time, and the time will not 
fidl to reward him. If, indeed, he can endure to 
live in that capacity ! Byron and Bums could not 
live as idol-priests, but the fire of their own hearts 
consumed them; and better it was for them that they 
could not. For it is not in the favour of the great 
or of the small, but in a life of truth, and in the 
inexpugnable citadel of his own soul, that a Byron's 
or a Bums's strength must lie. Let the great 
stand aloof from him, or know how to reverence 
him. BeautiM is the union of wealth with favour 
and furtherance for literature; like the costliest 
flower-jar enclosing the loveliest amaranth. Yet 
let not the relation be mistaken. A true poet is 
not one whom they can hire by money or flattery 
to be a minister of their pleasures, their writer of 
occasional verses, their purveyor of table-wit ; he 
cannot be their menial, he cannot even be their 
partisan. At the peril of both parties, let no such 
union be attempted ! Will a Courser of the Sun 
work softly in the harness of a Dray-horse ? His 
hoofe are of fire, and his path is through the 
heavens, bringing light to all lands ; will he lumber 
on mud highways, dragging ale for earthly appe- 
tites from door to door? 

But we must stop short in these considerations, 
which would lead us to boundless lengths. We 
had something to say on the public moral cha- 
racter of Bums; but this also we must forbear. 
We are fax from regarding \mxi ^'^ ^^a^fc^ before 
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the world, as guiltier than the average ; nay from 
doubting that he is less guilty than one of ten 
thousand. Tried at a tribunal far more rigid than 
that where the Plebiscita of common civic repu- 
tations are pronoimced, he has seemed to us even 
there less worthy of blame than of pity and won- 
der. But the world is habitually unjust in its 
judgments of Such men; unjust on many grounds, 
of which this one may be started as the substance : 
It decides, like a court of law, by dead statutes ; 
and not positively but negatively, less on what is 
done right, than on what is or^is not done wrong. 
Not the few inches of deflectic&i from the mathe- 
matical orbit, which are so easily measured, but the 
ratio of these to the whole diameter, constitutes 
the real aberration. This orbit may be a planet^s, 
its diameter the breadth of the solar system ; or it 
.may be a city hippodrome ; nay the circle of a gin- 
horse, its diameter a score of feet or paces. But 
the inches of deflection only are measured : and it 
is assumed that the diameter of the ginhorse, and 
that of the planet, will yield the same ratio when 
compared with them ! Here lies the root of many 
a blind, cruel condemnation of Bumses, Swifts, 
B/Ousseaus, which one never listens to with ap- 
proval. Granted, the ship comes into harbour with 
shrouds, and tackle damaged; the pilot is blame- 
worthy; he has not been all- wise and all-powerful : 
but to know how blameworthy, tell us first whethsx. 
his voyage has been rouni. like G^j^oe., ^"^^ ^^Kis?^ ^"^ 
Bamsgate and the Isle of Dog^. 
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With our readers in general; with men of right 
feeling anywhere, we are not required to plead for 
Bums. In pitying admiration he lies enshrined 
in all our hearts, in a far nobler mausoleum than 
that one of marble ; neither will his Works, even 
as they are, pass away from the memory of men. 
While the Shakspeares and Miltons roll on like 
mighty rivers through the country of Thought, 
bearing fleets of traffickers and assiduous pearl- 
fishers on their waves; this little Valclusa Foun- 
tain will also arrest our eye: for this also is of 
Nature^s own and most cunning workmanship, 
bursts from the depths of the earth, with a fall 
gushing current, into the light of day ; and often 
will the traveller turn aside to drink of its clear 
waters, and muse among its rocks and pines ! 



THE END. 
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